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ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 
REDUCES WEAR 


Spherically generated roll heads ° Higher 


flange with larger two-zone contact * Larger 
ROLLER BEARINGS 





IN BUSINESS THIS W E E K October 5, 1957 


GENERAL BUSINESS TIME FOR ECONOMIC ABOUT-FACE? in Washington, the question has 
the makings of a great debate 


Page DOES BIG-LEAGUE BASEBALL PAY? What happens to business in a city 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 35 when big-time ball arrives? Milwaukee’s answer is mixed 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 55 ICC TELLS TRUCKER TO “REFORM OR QUIT.”.........0. 0.0.0.0 00 0 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 149 
PERSONAL BUSINESS 169 PROBERS BEAT THE BUSHES FOR NEW TARGETS. Democratic investi- 


THE TREND 204 gators are looking for issues with political appeal 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 


conde ah aa a CITY TREASURE HUNT GIVES RADIO A BOOST. $1,000-a-week gim- 


READERS REPORT 5 mick aids radio’s resurgence 


BUDGET GOALS: HIGHER BUT RIGID. Federal spending will climb this 


year, but the economy drive has made its mark 


GE RESHUFFLES ITS ROSTER. Realignment of top men starts speculation 


that company is pulling back its deceritralization program 


A LONG LAST ACT FOR GM CASE. Antitrusters and companies disagree 


on disposal of du Pont’s GM stock—and court procedure will take months 





IN BUSINESS. News about small car gains even In Detroit, Air Force feelings 
on payments to contractors, spread of Asian flu and its vaccine, Ludwig’s growing 
tanker fleet 


THE DEPARTMENTS 
BUSINESS ABROAD: |n Business Abroad 
Can Britain's Moves Skirt a Financial Suez? Fate of government's bold bid to save 
pound and trade position depends on wage stand of union leaders 


Swiss Electrical Giant Gains Foothold in U.S. How trade-minded Brown Boveri 
penetrates U.S. and other markets. . 





COMPANIES: Reasons for a New Continental. The major aim is to lend prestige to Lincoln.... 


FINANCE: Road Tour to Peddle $300-Million Bonds. California treasurer makes rounds of 
banks and other bond buyers to improve marketability of state’s securities 
Prospering South of the Border. How sales in Latin America have pushed Pan- 
American Life into the insurance companies’ elite 


GOVERNMENT: In Washington. News about Seaway jurisdiction, tax angle of NAACP, subsidy for 
Mississippi Shipping, oil import quotas, Hughes’ offer to CAB 


INDUSTRIES: Two Metals Break New Ground. AEC contracts for beryllium and zirconium call for 
the greatest volume and by far the lowest prices in the metals’ history 


LABOR: Labor Cases Crowd Court Docket. Supreme Court's ruling on some of the issues 
now pending could set new line of precedent 
Teamsters Head for Showdown. If kicked out of AFL-CIO, union may use its cash 
reserves to fight merged labor movement 
In Labor 


MANAGEMENT: Paper—Modern Industry Burden. Some ways to keep the files from bursting all 
bounds. LP alaiaere ara 6.5" iy bear OATS Pea scaaks 0 vv etetelacliin 


In Management 


MARKETING: Used Cars Go In for Class. Both ritzier and more dependable, they’re selling 
briskly in a so-so auto year—but the 1958 signs aren’t clear yet... 
TV Shows Are a Gold Mine—But Hard to Dig. It took more than a cute idea to 
parlay “I! Love Lucy” into a multimillion-dollar TV film company... 
In Marketing 


THE MARKETS: How the Dikes Held. Stocks the investment trusts bought in first-half 1957 fared 
better than the market in decline since June 30 
Wall Street Talks 


MONEY AND CREDIT: Bankers Return to Orthodoxy. Delegates at World Bank meeting rely on old 
standard methods to fight worldwide pressures of inflation 


PRODUCTION: Tanneries See Hope in New “Dry” Process. Machine can save days in tanning leather. 
The Most in Uranium Mining. Canada’s Blind River area now boasts the biggest 
concentrating mill in the world 
New Products 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 a S$ NO 


1946 Year Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 1476 1453 +1411 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons)... 1,281 2,506 2,073 +2,105 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 59,092 142,982 168,875 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $71,985 $61,751 $54,222 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,365 12,147 11,991 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.).............0.00 eee 4,751 7,044 6,766 6,840 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,675 1,658 1,683 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 271,570 290,919 296,04 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cors) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 — 100) 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Preed coat Ge? GE OGTR, WED. occ ccccccccccscccceccccswececdscene 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)... 0... . cece cee eeenees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............. 
Re SI Be ok c ve hc cde etesdustccuncecredsedienesmenuss és 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 55,374 54,973 55,094 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 85,677 86,470 87,052 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 29,724 32,012 32.603 
U. S$. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 26,096 24,914 24,747 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 25,694 25,133 25,719 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK A. a sao 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $803 $3,073 $3,117 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) $197 $1,352 $1,478 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $21.3 $50.4 $54.1 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $6,704 $39,878 $42,365 
installment credit outstanding (in millions) $3,174 $30,644 $32,699 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 83.4 116.8 120.8 
Imports (in millions) $412 $1,052 $983 


* Preliminary, week ended September 28, 1957. tt Estimate. Bee for "Latest Week’ on each series om request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling +4 in. # Insufficient trading io establish a price. 


THE PICTURES—Benson- ides Corp.—180; Brown Boveri & Conn Ltd.—98; Grant Compton—44, 46, 116, 118, 120; Consoiidated Denison 
Mines, Ltd.—191, 192; .P.—86; Herb Kratovil—44, 45, 46; R. G. le. Tourneau—179 (top); RY John & Adams—179 (bot.); Edith 
Miller—96, 97; Mutweckes. Sentinel—41; Leonard Nadel—cover, 66, 67; Ed Nano—184, 185, 187; North American Aviation, inc.—198; Robert 
Phillips—107; Ramo-Wooldridge Corp.—182; Joan Sydlow—44, 45, 46; Texas Bank & Trust Co.—128; U.P.—50; W. W.—48 159. 
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The first U. S. “demonstration” plant 
for generating electricity by nuclear 
fission is now in Operation; many 
more are planned. In 25 years the 
nation’ssupply ofelectricity produced 
by atomic power could surpass to- 
day’s entire generating capacity. The 
power consumed by your home in a 
year may require the energy from 
only a few grains of atomic fuel! 


Although man released the formi- 
dable energy at the heart of the atom 
in the extremity of war, exciting 
peacetime developmentsare presently 
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From a pinch of atomic fuel 
—power for your home for a year! 


underway in medicine, agriculture, 
industrial processing, food preserva- 
tion, ship propulsion. Ten widely 
varied U. S. industries are joined in 
developing the first privately-owned 
atomic reactor to be built for co- 
operative research. 


These diverse activities, working to 
advance the time when nuclear power 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 


will be more widely used, are typical 
of America’s free enterprise system. 


Keeping abreast of new develop- 
ments in industry—including the 
commercial applications of atomic 
energy—is, we think, an integral part 
of good banking service. It’s possible 
that our financial and business ex- 
perience Can serve your interests. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. Rector 2-8900 
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Wausau Story esas ev 


The Marley Company erects water cooling towers everywhere—and for every 
purpose. It might be for an air conditioning system using 250 gallons of water 
per minute ...or it might be for a power plant where the tower capacity 
would be 250,000 gallons. Whatever the size and wherever the tower is built, 
Employers Mutuals people are ready to help—the ““Wausau Way.” For ex- 
ample, Employers Mutuals Safety Engineer George Gould (left) and Lawrence 
Dickson, Marley Construction Superintendent are pictured at Eddyville, lowa. 
I'he tower being built there is for the Iowa Southern Utilities Company. 


by JUSTIN D. BOWERSOCK 
Feature Writer The Kansas City Star 


Because we're from Missouri — the 

“show me” state—people think 

we expect proof for everything 

they tell us. Sometimes we do. 

Take the “Wausau Way” of 

working. People who do business 

with Employers Mutuals talk about it. They say 

this is a man-to-man way of working, personal and 

interested. It comes straight from Wausau, the Wis- 

consin community that’s home to the 101 Employers 
Mutuals offices around the country. 

I found there is something special about the 
“Wausau Way” of working. At the Rodney Milling 
Company, the ““Wausau Way” helps make safety the 
concern of every man employed there. As a result— 
not a lost-time accident at the Kansas City mill for 
over 14 months... none at the McPherson Mill in 
almost 4 years! For the Marley Company, manu- 
facturers and constructors of water cooling towers, 
the ““Wausau Way” helps solve problems of nation- 
wide field work. Employers Mutuals people are on 
the job when they’re needed—wherever that job is 
located and for whatever time it takes to complete it. 

Employers Mutuals are known as good people to 
do business with. Now I know why .. . and remem- 
ber, I’m from Missouri. 


- Here's where the wheat for that bread came from. Richard 
Myers, General Manager of Rodney Milling, shows 
C. C. Williams, Employers Mutuals Safety Engineer. 
Mr. Myers says: “Employers Mutuals helped us achieve 
an outstanding safety record. What’s more, morale is 
better now than it ever has been before. So is production!” 


Employers Mutuals, with offices all across the country, 
writes all lines of fire and casualty insurance. We are 
one of the largest in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. For further information see your nearest repre- 
sentative (consult your telephone directory) or write us 
in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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READERS REPORT 
Selling Job Needed 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your excel- 
lent education report, Schools: The 
Worst Is Over [BW—Sep.14’57, 
p65]. 

Throughout the article one theme 
kept recurring, although it was 
never explicitly stated—that 
whether or not a community builds 
schools is a matter of choice to 
the community. It is a matter of 
priorities determined by the people 
of the community. Apparently, 
needed schools will be built if -the 
community recognizes its responsi- 
bility for education and if the com- 
munity then decides that school 
buildings take priority over alter- 
native uses to which its resources 
might be put. 

The lesson seems clear: those 
who feel that more schools are im- 
portant must compete in the market 
of ideas, in order to sell their com- 
munities on being willing to sup- 
port better schools. If half the time 
and money were spent in this effort 
that is now used up in efforts to 
secure “federal aid” legislation, 
how much better off would our 
school system be. 

Guy WATERMAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Double Trouble 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Ads You'll Never See [BW— 
Sep.21'57,p30|—I have difficulty 
enough now distinguishing between 
screen sirens and Coca-Cola bottles. 
“Subliminal Projection” would only 
compound my troubles. 

GILBERT GOODGION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Error in Earnings 


Dear Sir: 

I read with interest your item 
under the headline Proxy Fight In- 
troduces Sour Note in the Hearts 
and Flowers Business |BW—Sep.7 
°57,p86], and want to call attention 
to the fact that you have made an 
error in the figures shown of earn- 
ings. 

You state that earnings for the 
first five months of the calendar 
year, 1957, were $137,041 as com- 
pared with $134,253 for a similar 
period in 1956. This is a grave 
error, as the 1956 figure of $134,- 
253 was a loss, which means that 
the improvement for the first five 
months of the calendar year 1957 
over 1956 was $271,294.... 








NOW...LARGE-SCALE COMPUTER 


IBM ANNOT 


Automatic Positioning of Decimal Point 
— Eliminates Scaling 


Easy, Fast, Direct Programming 
Minimum Instruction Required 
Mobile, Desk-Side Convenience 


New, More Flexible Tape Units 





e Single-Instruction Square Root 

e Divides and Multiplies Simultaneously 
e No De-bugging Run Necessary 

e Develops 3O0-Digit Product 

e Fifteen-Digit Input and Output 


TECHNIQUES RIGHT AT YOUR FINGER TIPS 


UNCES THE 


COMPUTER 


Cathode Ray Tube Display 


Decimal or Octal Arithmetic 


High-Speed Printed Numerical Output 


e No Special Air Conditioning Needed 


e Low Cost 


TIME EQUIPMENT 
DATA PROCESSING 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


MILITARY PRODUCTS 


For the engineer and scientist, with a 
minimum of instruction, the compact new 
IBM 610 Auto-Point Computer provides 
large-scale electronic computer facilities 
at desk-side. 


02908 courmenr 























This shopping center 
conditioning systems... 





Rust, 


TRANE...SKILLED IN 


ALL 4 RELATED 


FIELDS OF .... AIR CONDITIONING 
Cooling comfort ona budget! TRANE 
Self,Contained Air Conditioners 
cool many of the shops, stores and 
offices in Valley Fair Shopping 
Center—and do it economically. 







HEATING 


TRANE Climate Changers provide 
both heating and cooling for Vailey 
Fair. A few stores now use climate 
changers for heating only, can easily 
convert to cooling, too. 





wanted 35 different air’ 
Trane supplied them! 


For shops or ships, schools or skyscrapers, 
Trane changes climates to order! 


Here’s a buyers’ climate for a 5-acre 
shopping center—35 stores where even 
the window shoppers enjoy ideal climate 
the year around! It’s the Valley Fair 
Shopping Center near Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, where TRANE equipment supplies an 
air conditioned atmosphere that keeps 
customers—and employees—comfortable 
in every season. 

In planning the air conditioning for 
Valley Fair, engineers chose individual 
store systems to meet special require- 
ments—instead of a central system. Versa- 
tile TRANE equipment—from large year 
around systems to smaller self-contained 
air conditioners— met the varied needs of 
every tenant— making it possible to con- 
centrate responsibility for all equipment in 
one reliable source! 


Most of the stores have TRANE equip- 
ment that cools in summer. . . heats in 
winter. In others, TRANE winter heating 
equipment has been designed for fast, 
easy conversion to complete air condi- 
tioning when tenants desire it. 

Every day, in varied fields, TRANE 
equipment is changing climates to order— 
air conditioning buses and trains, ships 
and planes, giant office buildings and 
modest corner stores. TRANE equipment 
heats and cools factories and schools, 
hotels and homes—serves everywhere 
that you find air. 

For human comfort or industrial proc- 
essing —for any air condition—turn to 
TRANE. For more information, see your 
nearest TRANE Sales Office or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


WINDOW SHOPPING IN COMFORT! In summer, stores leave their doors open to provide 
cool comfort along the enclosed court. Customers relax . . . take time to look at merchandise 


on display. Air conditioning is profit-conditioning. 


{ = fa 

VENTILATING HEAT TRANSFER 

Trane Utility Fans move condi- TRANE Fluid Coolers serve oil, gas 
tioned air for Valley Fair. Used for and chemical industries . . . coo 
hundreds of ventilating jobs, these engines and lubricating oil for a 


fans are extremely quiet and effi- ide variety of applications. TRANE 
cient in operation. equipment serves everywhere! 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROSSE, WIS . EASTERN MFG. DIV., SCRANTON. PA 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA. LTO., TORONTO + 90 U.S AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


Mii / 


“the preferred rubber’ 
for exceptional — 
products 


AN-MADE rubber—in the forms 

available as Ameripol—first 
proved itself a star performer in tire 
mileage tests. Thus it is now the 
preferred tread material on passenger, 
farm and small truck tires. 

That was the starting point. Now 
Ameripol’s use is being constantly 
broadened . . . specified as “the 
preferred rubber” in conveyor covers, 
shoe soles, typewriter rolls, chute 
linings, and many other end products. 
To prove the point, Goodrich-Gulf 
production facilities are being more 
than doubled to keep pace with demand. 

In your products, use the preferred 
tubber .. . Ameripol. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 








Left: main entrance to St. Francis School, Torrington, Conn., which has an attendance of 630 children. Right: disposal 
can inside the main entrance, where fire started. Grinnell Sprinkler above, doused flames and averted o serious fire. 


School fire stopped by sprinkler 


Blaze, which could have spelled ruin, 
doused by single Grinnell Sprinkler 


All the ingredients for destruction were there. 


An old, wood-joisted school building; a fire smolder- 
ing in a hallway disposal can. All triggered for trouble, 
except for one thing . . . an alert Grinnell Sprinkler 
System. A single sprinkler head spotted the blaze, 
went off immediately, extinguishing the fire and end- 
ing the threat. 


In schools (where an average of 5 fires occur daily); 
in hospitals; hotels; theaters; stores; factories — wher- 
ever lives and property are at stake — Grinnell 
Sprinklers are a real investment in safety, Moreover, 


= 
A 
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when you realize that a Grinnell installation often 
reduces fire insurance premiums from 50 to 90%, it 
can be a very profitable investment, too. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION, let us survey your 
property and submit a cost estimate. Write or phone 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Fire Protection Systems since 1870 





A DESIGN 
COMES 
TO LIFE 


to provide sa 
dependable power 
for your product... 


Into the design of a Lamb Electric Motor 
goes our 42 years of specialized expe- 
rience in the development of small 
motors ... for industrial, commercial 
and domestic products... 


Out of the design comes a motor having 
the dependability and smooth, efficient 
operation required for the exceptional 
performance of your product. 


These advantages are standard with 
Lamb Electric Motors, at no increase 
in cost, because our plant is equipped 
and organized to custom manufacture 
on a volume basis. May we demonstrate? 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY - KENT, OHIO 


A Division of American Machine and Metols, Inc. 


in Canada: Lamb Electric—Division of 
Sangamo Company itd.—Leaside, Ontario 


Lightweight motor for 
portable devices. 





... [the] information . . . pertain- 
ing to the amount of stock owned 
by present directors . . . also is mis- 
leading. ... 

W. CHRISTOPHER 
PRESIDENT 
UNITED PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
INC. 


JOLIET, ILL. 


Wrong Impression 


Dear Sir: 

On page 86 of your Sept. 7 
issue, you mention that the Secu- 
rities & Exchange Commission 
“vetoed” a proposal by The Car- 
penter Steel Co. to take control of 
Northeastern Steel Corp. 

I am afraid you have created a 
false impression for your readers 
concerning these proceedings. 

The SEC has expressed an opin- 
ion that the proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan is unfair, and has so ad- 
vised the Federal District Court of 
Connecticut. The commission has 
not issued any order prohibiting the 
transaction, as the word “vetoed” 
implies. 

Federal Judge Robert P. Ander- 
son of the District Court of Con- 
necticut has just signed an order 
approving the reorganization plan, 
as submitted, subject to the final 
approval of Northeastern Steel 
creditors. He found that the Car- 
penter offer, “is so close to the 
enterprise value of Northeastern 
that it accordingly is clearly fair 
and equitable and highly advanta- 
geous to the Northeastern credi- 
tors,” and that “from every point 
of view the trustees’ plan offers the 
prospect of the best return to the 
creditor.” 

He also concluded that the SEC 
—which had found the Carpenter 
offer to be too low—failed to take 
into account the various depressing 
factors in Northeastern’s situation 
or to give sufficient weight to the 
contributions which would have to 
be made by Carpenter, and that its 
valuation was therefore too high. 
He pointed out, further, that neither 
the commission nor anyone else had 
suggested any means through which 
the trustees could realize any 
greater value, stating, “If the theo- 
retical value put on Northeastern 
by the SEC cannot be turned into 
cash or its equivalent and neither 
the commission nor anyone else has 
shown or even suggested how it 
can be, it cannot do the creditors 
very much good.” ... 
W. E. RoBERTS 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. 
READING, PA. 
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How to make your space 


your needs 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls can be quickly changed at will 


You can make your offices com- 
pletely flexible with J-M Asbestos 
Movable Walls. They are readily 
movable, yet have the stability and 
appearance of permanent and solid 
wall construction. 


Johns-Manville Movable Walls can 
be erected, disassembled and re- 
located time and again—wherever a 
change in space is required. This time- 
saving and money-saving flexibility 
permits quick and economical altera- 
tions in size, arrangement or type 
of layout. 

J-M Movable Walls are prefinished 
in stippled, textured colors of light 


Johns-Manville congratulates the 


green, light tan and light gray, with 
other solid colors available on order. 
Their hard, tough finish is scratch and 
stain resistant. These walls lend dig- 
nity and beauty to any type of 
office interior. 


Made of asbestos and cement J-M 
Movable Walls are strong, rotproof 
and long lasting. Wall changes can 
often be made in a few days or during 
a weekend. You save construction 
dollars. For free brochure ‘Asbestos 
Movable Walls,’’ write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore 
Rd. E., Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


American Institute of Architects on 


its 100th Anniversary. 


Johns-Manville flush or glazed par- 
titions are furnished and erected by 
J-M’s own Construction Department, 
complete with doors, door hardware, 
glass and trim, 


Johns-Manville 


— Consult an architect—use quality materials. 
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Denison Multipress 


Steps up toy 
production pace for 


Mattel, Inc. 


Lithographed, pierced metal 
blank is placed on an 8-piece 
die set. As operator presses 
dual control levers, Multi- 
press ram forms blank 

into scalloped top for 

music box carousel at 

rate of 1000 per hour. 


Completed car- 
ovsel .. . includes 
formed top and 
chime bar pro- 

Denison 


For Mattel, Inc., Los Angeles toy manufacturer, 
Denison’s hydraulic Multipress has resulted in 
greater output—with virtual elimination of 
rejects—hence, lower costs. 

In the operation illustrated, an 8-ton Multi- 
press forms the multi-colored, scalloped top 
for a music box carousel. Only one smooth 
stroke of the Multipress ram is needed to com- 
plete the operation. 

Production rate: 1000 units per hour. 

Multipress is available in ten frame sizes... 
ram pressures from 1 to 75 tons... for unit, 
mass Or automated production setups. Let 
Denison demonstrate. Write Denison Engineer- 
ing Division, American Brake Shoe Co., 1238 
Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Denison, Denison HydrOlLics, and Multipress are D E N | sO N 
tegistered trademarks of Denison Eng. Div., ABSCO 
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ATOMIC 
FIRE 


requirements of this work and other 

high-temperature refractory uses, 
| i G.E. is now offering a new, extremely 
high purity grade of fused magnesium oxide. 

General Electric has conducted chemical research on 
fused magnesium oxide for many years. G-E Calrod® 
heating elements were the first to employ the material 
as a safe, efficient insulation for high temperature units. 

An extensive development and testing program has 
yielded a new grade of fused magnesium oxide that is 
able to increase greatly the service life of heating ele- 


Another example of | 
| In an atomic laboratory, a crucible 
containing fission materials is raised 
Ge to white heat. To meet the special 
CHEMICAL 
“PROGRESS 





ments in electric frying pans, ranges and other appli- 
ances. Today atomic applications can also benefit from 
this continuing research by General Electric. 

Your own investigation of G.E.’s new grade of fused 
magnesium oxide may bear profitable fruit in still other 
ceramic, electrical or electronic applications. 

For informationonG.E.’s fused magnesium oxide prod- 
ucts, write Dept. CMD, CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 
DIVISION, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








Which came first: 
Western Electric or 
the Bell telephone 
it makes? 


Western Electric. We started in 
1869 as a manufacturer of 
telegraph equipment, seven years 
before the telephone was invented. 
We joined the Bell System in 

1882 to meet its need for 

reliable telephone equipment. 


western Electric 


MANUFACTURING AND ee OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Larry Cowan, President of the Lionel Corp., telis why: 


“| put trains in the sky!”’ 


“Boys hate waiting for trains, especially Lionel trains! So 
when a store orders, delivery has to be fast. 

“It always is, when we ship our trains through the sky... 
by Air Express! 

“No store in the country could possibly stock all the 
hundreds of different Lionel models. Air Express delivers 
for us anywhere in the 48 states — inside of a day! 


“Sometimes, too, we depend on Air Express because 
of sudden, unpredictable rushes for certain models, Our 


__& AirExpress 


30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 
. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


CALL AIR EXPRESS 


production facilities are taxed to the utmost. But we gain 
time for production by shipping Air Express. 

“With its speedy pick-up and delivery by radio-controlled 
trucks and its nation-wide private wire system for spotting 
shipments, Air Express gives us service that’s second to 
none 

“Yet, we save money by specifying Air Express. For 
instance, a 15-pound shipment from Newark, N. J. to 
Atlanta, Ga. costs $5.63. That’s $1.47 less than any other 
complete air service.” 


c—_— 
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PRECISION SWITCHING 


MICRO SWITCH 


MICRO SWITCH precision switches 
are actuated by the thickness of | 
apaper bill, — 


BZ Type switch with overtravel plung- 
_erforusewith veh aesaain ade <% 


How THICK 
is a DOLLAR BILL? 


It’s more than thick enough to operate the ultra-sensitive 
MICRO SWITCH precision switches in this magnetic money counter* 


MICRO SWITCH precision switches are 
the reliable, accurate “‘sensing’’ com- 
ponents of this money-counting 
machine. 

So sensitive are these switches that 


Successful use of this accurate and 
dependable device in banks and finan- 
cial institutions permits counting and 
sorting of paper money in from half 
to a third of the time used by other 


methods. 

This reliability and accuracy is made 
possible by the precise operation, the 
small movement differential and the 
accurate repeat performance of eleven 
MICRO SWITCH precision units. 
*Federa/ Bill Counter, manufactured by D. Ballauf Mfg. Co., inc., Washington, D. C. 


they are actuated by the thickness 
of a dollar bill as it passes between 
rollers. It immediately “‘senses’”’ a 
double thickness (two bills) yet per- 
mits a torn bill, repaired by tape, 
to pass. 
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MICRO SWITCH 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
In Canada, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontorio « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


- 


There is—or can be—a MICRO SWITCH precision switch 
to meet every requirement—for use on all types 

of equipment ... business machines, machine tools, 
aircraft and many others. MICRO SwiTcH Engineering 
Service is available at your nearby branch office. 
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SpONGE CLOTH -I 
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WITH ULTRA-VIOLET RAY ABSORBER! 


No amber or tango film to haze the attractive, delicate aging advantage of not only light protection, but of full 
pastel colors of these Dura-soft sponges! product visibility, too! 

Dura-soft is among the first to use a new Celanese trans- Write Celanese in detail about your light protection prob- 
parent acetate film with an ultra-violet ray absorber that lems, or use coupon below. 
doesn’t affect the clarity of the film! 

Products with delicate coloring can now gain the pack- 


Celanese® 


sees ee ee ee ee ee eS SS ee eK eK KK RS SE SE SK Se SE ee eC ee ee ee eee 
Sales Department, Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastics Division, Dept. 129-J, 744 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Please send me complete information on Celanese UV Blocking Film. 


Name 


PACKAGING FILMS 





Title 
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Address___ 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Plastics Division, Newark 2, N. J. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemice! Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronte, Vancouver. 


Oo 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 
Application | have in mind 
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ANNOUNCING 


A CONTINUING RESEARCH STUDY IN 


The Human Side 
of Moving 


In our many contacts with company 
executives responsible for transferring 
personnel, we have found them increas- 
ingly concerned with the psychological 
complications involved in tearing a family 
loose from one community and establish- 
ing it in another. 


Modern techniques of packing and han- 
dling have taken most of the work and 
worry out of moving. The mental hurdles 
still remain. Personal and family problems. 
School problems. Finding a new home. 
Getting established in a new environment. 


These can be real headaches not only 
for the employee but for the employer. 
Failure to solve them results at best in im- 
paired morale—at worst in the loss of a 
valued employee. 


Individual companies have tried various 
ways of easing tensions and anxieties, but 
up to now there has been no channel for 
exchanging experiences and no concerted 
attack on this group of problems. 


As a company committed to provide its 
customers with complete, and highest 
quality long distance moving service, we 


feel it is appropriate for GREYVAN to in- 
stitute such a program. 


We propose to get it going, by under- 
writing the costs of the initial research and 
the publication of the results to interested 
company executives. But we don’t want it 
to be “our” program—we want it to be 
“your” program. To that end we suggest 
that each company which finds the transfer 
of personnel a serious problem, should 
designate the executive most directly con- 
cerned with such transfer as its representa- 
tive to receive the reports, to counsel with 
us on the direction the study should take, 
and to refer to us specific problems which 
come up in his own work. 


Eventually we hope this will result in a 
national organization of such executives 
which will take over and carry on the work 
we are now initiating. 


Any company executive interested in 
this program is cordially invited to write 
for further information to: 


Henry P. Bruner, President 
Greyvan Lines, Inc. 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. 


ZrD 


THE GREYHOUND MOVERS 





INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAM: 


A manual for your company representative 
(The Human Side of Moving) 
Containing reports on various phases of this 
continuing study as they are issued. 

. 

Folders for the transferee 
Information and suggestions that will make 
the moving easier and less worrisome for him 
and his family. 

* 

Advertising to the general public 
Designed to ease the anxieties of moving. 





Famous printing inks of 


Sinclair and Valentine 














.».now part of the 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA 
family of products 


The almost endless variety of fine printing inks produced by 
Sinclair and Valentine are known the world over. You’ll find 
them rolling “smooth and sweet’’ wherever printing crafts- 
men ply their skilled trade to the thunder of multicolor 
presses. These precision-blended inks are preferred in the 
fast-growing packaging field, in publishing, and on every job 
where first-quality reproduction is essential. 

On September ninth, the 48 plants of Sinclair and Valentine 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Colombia 
joined the American-Marietta Company—adding another 

PROGRESS REPORT important member to the family of top-rated products that 

MAILED ON REQUEST have made American-Marietta a leader in so many fields. 
The honored name of Sinclair and Valentine, favorably 

A concise report of American- known as a leading ink producer since 1890, will be retained. 


Marietta’s achievements during 


the nine months of its 1957 fiscal During the years ahead, you may expect continued growth 
year. To obtain a copy, address 


eaiatecns 0. and new technical advances in the skill of producing quality 
printing inks. 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
Aa 


101 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO ff, ILLINOIS 





Revelations in Progress Through Modern Research 


PAINTS * INKS * RESINS « CHEMICALS * HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS * BUILDING MATERIALS * CEMENT 








Electricity can do more for you 


... through better control and distribution 


Holiday weekend and all’s well 


When one hundred million Americans get the wanderlust, 
transportation facilities everywhere take a beating. For 
example, the famed Lincoln Tunnel joining New York and 
New Jersey has quite a load to handle: over 5,000 cars 
every hour during holiday rushes! 

It couldn’t be done without the most modern equip- 
ment to control and distribute electricity. To keep the air 
free of deadly exhaust fumes, for example, blowers must 
force millions of cubic feet of fresh air in every hour. To 
keep traffic moving, control and communication power must 
be unfailing. 

Here, as in hundreds of other places, Federal Pacific 
equipment was picked for the vital job of controlling and 


distributing electrical power. “Fail-proof” power continu- 
ity, for example, is assured by duplicate substations at 
both ends of the tube. Supervision of traffic is dependably 
handled by Federal Pacific control panels. In fact, a wide 
range of Federal Pacific Equipment is evident throughout 
the entire electrical installation. 

It’s not surprising. For Federal Pacific is one of the 
leading producers of electrical control and distribution 
equipment...and growing bigger every day! Why? Be- 
cause Federal Pacific has consistently found new, more effi- 
cient ways of controlling electricity for home and industry. 

FEDERAL PACIFIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 50 Paris Street, Newark, New Jersey 


FEDERAL FRE PACIFIC 
Better Products to Control Electricity 








SIGNATURE 


| ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


INVESTIGATE PRITCHARD’S 
SINGLE RESPONSIBILITY CONTRACT FOR YOUR NEXT CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


Let a Pritchard Single Responsibility Contract 
be the key to a successful construction proj- 
ect for you. Whether you are contemplating 
building a new plant, expanding or modern- 
izing present facilities, Pritchard has a lot to 
offer you. 


One Signature! You sign one contract with 
one firm; not a separate contract for each 
phase of the project. Pritchard handles every- 
thing including the design, engineering, pur- 
chasing and construction. The result is a 
saving to you in time and money. Things move 
rapidly. Design and Engineering are carefully 
coordinated. You benefit from the savings in 
quantity purchasing. Construction proceeds 
without costly delays. 


One Responsibility! Responsibility for your 
complete satisfaction rests with Pritchard 
and Pritchard alone. This includes all phases 
up to and including final testing. 


n 


et eel 


One High Standard of Pertormance! You 
know, before the project begins, exactly what 
it will cost. Specifications are established and 
you get what you pay for—nothing less. 
Pritchard gives you a firm guarantee of proper 
operation and maximum efficiency. There is 
only one standard of quality and performance 
with Pritchard: the very best. 


YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED 


SERVING THE GAS, PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL, PETROCHEMICAL, 
PULP, AND PAPER INDUSTRIES AND THE POWER PLANT 
NEEDS OF INDUSTRY AND CORPORATE UTILITIES. 


/NOUSTRY'S PARTMER FOR PROGRESS 


Pe 
BOSTON 
CM/CACO 
BUFFALO 


‘4 yy. Pritchard co. 


ENGINEERS + CONSTRUCTORS 
DEPT 559. 4625 ROANOKE PARKWAY 
KANSAS CITY 12. MISSOURI 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF COOLING TOWERS AND GAS ANDO 
AIR TREATING EQUIPMENT 
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New way to control inventory 


How Emery 
Air Freight 
helps cut 
inventory 


costs 


Anything allowed to “sit” for long not 
only costs money but can become ob- 
solete and a complete loss. 

For example—a customer of ours 
makes airplanes. Often during produc- 
tion, improved equipment is devel- 
oped. Then he has to replace old 
designs with new, leaving a stock-pile 
of obsolete parts. Now, using Emery 
Air Freight, he buys only enough parts 
for actual, current production. 

He cuts necessary inventory to a 


minimum. He avoids risking capital 
when it’s not really needed. He saves 
on warehousing. 

With Emery, you can also expect 
savings up to 33% (depending on dis- 
tance and weight) cOmpared with the 
only other air express service. 

Of course, any emergency shipment 
moves better by air. But find out how 
Emery’s nationwide door-to-door serv- 
ice can fit into your own everyday 
inventory planning. 


= | iV 
EMERY. air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada 


.-. and Europe, Asia, Africa. 





You'll find American Blower Air 


= eo 


..because American Blower 
offers a complete line of 
air-conditioning products designed, 
engineered, and manufactured 
to work TOGETHER 


Beck Building, Port Authority Bus Terminal, 
Shreveport, La. New York, N. Y. 
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Sheraton Hotel, Great Plains Life Insurance Mile High Center, Sunray Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Building, Lubbock, Tex. Denver, Colo. Tulsa, Okla. 





Conditioning wherever you go 


Mondawmin Shopping Center, 


Evening and Sunday Bulletin Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Standard Brands Building, 


Federal Office Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Orleans, La. 


HETHER it’s a large-scale central or zone 
W system—or a system for a smaller store, 
showroom, or industrial plant — American 
Blower has the right air-conditioning and 
refrigerating equipment for your business. 
Buying from a single source gives you a bal- 
anced system, pinpoints responsibility for 


quality and performance, saves you time and 
money. So, if air conditioning is in your 
plans, get in touch with our nearest branch 
for product information. Or write: American 
Blower Division of American-Standard, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. In Canada: Canadian 
Sirocco products, Windsor, Ontario. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Division of Amertcan-Standard 


QUALITY PROTECTS YOUR INVESTMENT... American-Standard QUALITY 1S AVAILABLE AT NO EXTRA COST 





General Electric says: 


“On the average, only 1 out of every 1,000 
G-E Fluorescent Lamps may not light.” 





C. C. Lawrence, operating 


Manager, says: 


“We installed 61,970 G-E Lamps and only 1 out of 
every 1,500 wouldn’t light! That’s 99.93% perfect!” 





Owners: Galbreath Corporation—John W. Galbreath, Peter B. Ruffin 
MR. LAWRENCE is the Operating Manager of the 
Socony Mobil Building—one of New York’s newest 
and most dramatic skyscrapers—where nearly 62,000 
G-E Fluorescent Lamps far exceeded the claims 
General Electric makes for them. 


UY General Electric Lamps and expect 
the same performance that exceeds the 
promise! General Electric manufactures its 
lamps with such care and precision that, on 
the average, 999 out of 1,000 G-E Lamps 
are free of physical defects which could af- 
fect their performance in service. And this 
performance doesn’t stop here. Evidence: 
Only 373 of the 61,970 G-E Lamps needed 
replacing during the first full year of service. 
That’s only 6 out of 1,000! General Electric 
Co., Large Lamp Dept. BW-107, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING COSTS 





How simple can it get ? 
(design in ball bearings and see!) 


Simplify design with ball bearings! Many leading 
machine designers have for years. In collaboration with 
New Departure application engineers, they've simplified 


y f machining . . . saved money on parts and assembly 


costs . . . improved product performance. 


- Such collaboration has been a two-way street! For, 
while helping designers solve their bearing problems, New 
Departure has developed new types of ball bearings 
that lead the field in easing design problems. 


When you design a new machine . . . or revamp a present 


turning point one .. . let a New Departure ball bearing application 


engineer sit in. You'll find that the right “new 


of modern departure” in ball bearings will simplify your product 


design and improve its performance. New Departure 


industry Division, General Motors Corporation, Bristol, Conn. 
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NEW DEPARTU/RE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN 






















Another bumper crop of grain goes 
to market via Great Northern 


Giant combines sweeping tandem fashion across grain fields that stretch 
as far as the eye can see have reaped another successful crop 
across the northern tier of states. Country elevators are packed with 
wheat, rye, oats and barley. Now it’s our job to pick up this 
golden bounty and transport it to terminal storage facilities, to mills, 
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Bill 
to ports. Great Northern knows how to handle this and many ED A 
difficult transportation jobs. For information on progressive, modern LAE =m 
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rail transportation, write W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Apples are ripe in Washington! 


—and Great Northern will 
get them to you fast, fresh 


This year’s crop of those big, 
Washington Delicious apples 
is on its way to you in Great 
Northern refrigerator cars. 
Look for these fine apples at 
your food store soon. For in- 
formation on commercial and 
industrial opportunities in 
this northern land of plenty, 
write E. N. Duncan, Director, 
Industrial and Agricultural 
Development, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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WAVE TY. 


Travel Executive-style on the Incomparable Empire Builder 
every day, each way, between Chicago and Seattie-Portland 























man-on-the-spot 


You can be in more than one place at the same f IF 
time — by dealing through Bank of America’s world- un i BE ul ul 
wide International Department. 









With overseas branches, traveling representatives, 
and correspondents in every important center of 


world trade, Bank of America can offer you on-the- Bank of Ameti ra 


spot service wherever you do business. NATIONAL FRYST AX? ASSOCIATION 
If expert local opinion and information would MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


make a difference in your foreign trade operation, 
why not put our Bank of America men-on-the-spot 
to work for you? 


San Francisco 20 * Los Angeles 54 
Bank of America (International)—New York City 5 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila ¢ Tokyo © Yokohama © Kobe © Osaka © Bangkok © Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City © Milan © Zurich © Paris 
New Delhi © Havana © Rio de Janeiro * Beirut BANK of AMERICA — International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York © Duesseldorf © Singapore * Paris * Beirut * Guatemala City 














“Moby Dick” high altitude research balloon being launched from a 





U. S. Air Force Photo 
special protective trailer at AFMDC. This balloon carries instruments 


up many miles. Small sized balloon alongside provides launch crew with information on surface wind velocity and direction. 


SCIENTISTS ARE OPENING DOOR TO OUTER SPACE 
AT AIR FORCE MISSILE DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Almost 4000 square miles of desert comprise the 
rocket and ae test range at the Air Force Missile 
Development Center at Holloman AFB, near Alamo- 
gordo, New Mexico. In another sense, the test range 
is limitless, extending upwards to the reaches of space. 
It is one of AFMDC’s missions to extend our knowl- 
edge of these extreme altitudes, to prepare man for 
life above the atmosphere—this in addition to exten- 
sive development and test work with missiles and 
similar weapons. 

AFMDC is one of the centers of the Air Research 
and Development Command. In addition to its basic 
mission, it works with other ARDC centers, govern- 
ment agencies and industrial contractors in electronics, 
weapons, and upper atmosphere research. 

Undergoing tests at AFMDC are surface-to-air and 
air-to-air supersonic missiles for intercepting hostile air- 
craft; air-to-surface missiles; surface-to-surface guided 
missiles, and many similar weapons. 


Beverly Hills, Cal. ° 








FORD INSTRUMENT Co. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 
Dayton, Ohio 


Instruments and biological specimens are carried 
skyward in experimental rockets and balloons at 
AFMDC for studies of radio wave propagation at high 
frequencies; investigation of electrical characteristics 
of the ionosphere and composition and acoustical prop- 
erties of upper atmospheres; studies of the intensity 
of radiation from the sun, from nocturnal space, and 
from the earth; studies of high altitude winds, and 
studies of the biological effects of cosmic radiation 
and reduced gravity. This high altitude research is 
useful in the development of missiles, aircraft, and 
associated equipment. 

Gleaning this useful information is a long and diffi- 
cult business which draws upon the skills of thousands 
of civilian and military engineers and their many 
counterparts in private industry. The efforts of this 
small army of technicians will not only determine 
America’s ability to meet potential aggressors, but 
bring ever closer the coming Age of Space. 








ENGINEERS of unusval abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT CO. Write for information, 





Technicians in Ford Instrument’s gyro 
laboratory perform tests on subassem- 
bly from missile guidance system. 





You can draw 
and form them 


LITTLE 
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or fabricate them 











with the new A-L low-nickel STAINLESS GRADES 


WRITE FOR THE 
ASSISTANCE 
YOU NEED 


1. “TECHNICAL STUDIES #3” 


... essential information on 
the composition, properties, 
fabricating methods and appli- 
cations of AL chromium-man- 
ganese, low-nickel stainless 
steels. Write for your copy. 


2. TEST SAMPLES 


... We'll be glad to supply 
engineering assistance, and ac- 
tual samples of these 200-Series 
steels for testing under your 
processes and conditions. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-94 











In the top photograph, the fabrications 
you see are a mixing bowl, a tea-kettle 
ou a lock case and a patented shoe 
fastener: all made of A-L Type 201 or 202 
chrome-manganese low-nickel stainless. 
The finish is good, the steel handled the 
same in the presses as Types 301 or 302, 
and similar drawing, buffing and polish- 
ing procedures were followed. 

As in the lower illustration, the chrome- 
manganese low-nickel grades are being 
used also for fabrications as large as truck 
trailers and railroad coaches. Again, 
forming qualities and weldability present 





no problems, and results are entirely 
Satisfactory. 

Sum it all up and this is the answer: 
you won't encounter any particular differ- 
ences in fabricating the 200-series of 
stainless steels . . . you will find some 
advantage in price, and a very important 
factor of much greater availability in 
times of nickel shortage. @ Why not 
take advantage of our pioneering experi- 
ence with the low-nickel grades—let us 
help you use them. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


wsw 6060 


Allegheny Ludlum site 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 
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HELPS... 


PRODUCE STANDOUT PACKAGES — A long list of * 


Hercules chemicals helps to make better boxes, 
bags, and cartons for stores and industry. Hi-fax®, 
Hercules’ new type polyethylene, wet-strength 
resins, fortified size, wax emulsions, and ethyl 
cellulose hot-melt adhesives, all contribute impor- 
tantly to improved packaging. Hercules® CMC used 
in paper making results in better gloss printing 
with less ink. In the inks themselves, Vinsol®, 
Poly-pale®, and other Hercules resins are used to 
meet spec ihe printing requirements, 


MAKE FOODS TASTE BETTER—In the modern, 
well-equipped kitchens at the Hercules Research 
Center, trained food technologists continually work 
with processors to determine proper use levels for the 
complete line of flavoring agents, taste intensifiers, 
and meat tenderizers produced by Huron Milling 
Division. 


wr 


KEEP CATTLE HEALTHIER—Ticks, horn flies, stable flies, and other insect 
pests keep beef cattle from putting on weight. Livestock spray formulations 
based on toxaphene insecticide control these pests, are approved by the 
USDA, and meet the rigid specifications of the Food and Drug Administration. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


~COMPORATED 


H ER C U/ I ES 900 Market St., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Our autumn upturn in business certainly lacks vigor so far. In fact, it 
begins to look as though we were falling behind a year ago. 


Business Week’s Index of business activity, already trailing 1956, lost 
ground after Labor Day instead of rising. And the Federal Reserve Board’s 
measure—which rose 5 points from August to last yearend—must either 
break out of its rut or it, too, will fall behind. 


Right now it takes a bit of searching to find any sensitive indicator that 
is pointing higher. Just about the most encouraging at the moment is paper- 
board (BW—Sep.28’57,p35). 


Output of paperboard last week pushed to a new record above 300,000 
tons. This presumably represents demand for shipping containers, which 
should, in turn, spell good prospects at least for softgoods. 


However, neither railway loadings of manufactured goods nor depart- 
ment store sales lend any confirmation to a rise in distribution as yet. 


Even with prices averaging higher, dollar volume of department stores 
in September apparently barely matched a year ago. 


This is disappointing after optimistic estimates on August trade. 


However, the figures may be a bit misleading. Warm weather in Sep- 
tember probably hurt seasonal buying. And the early Labor Day crowded 
most of the back-to-school trade into August. 


Railway traffic in manufactured goods (represented largely by miscel- 
laneous and less-than-carload-lot freight still is dragging along at summer- 
time levels. This business is 5% behind both 1955 and 1956. 


There may be mitigating factors here, too, though. This shortfall is of 
long enough standing so that it begins to look as though other forms of 
transportation had taken another permanent bite out of rail traffic. 


Consumer credit figures for August tend to bear out the official esti- 
mates of big retail volume during that month (though the story they may 
have to tell about September remains to be heard). 


Credit to charge-account customers during August advanced unusually 
sharply—and far more sharply than in August, 1956. 


And installment loans continued their steady if unspectacular rise. 
Time-payment debt at the beginning of September topped $33-billion. 


Unpaid balances on time credit extended to buyers of motor cars now 
is nearing $154-billion, up $1-billion so far this year. But growing even 
faster, percentagewise, have been personal loans—up virtually $700-million 
since yearend to a total of nearly $7.9-billion. 


Statistics on metal markets and metalworking fail to reveal any encour- 
aging signs of a real pickup in hardgoods. 


It must be noted, of course, that autos still haven’t hit full stride. 
But the auto industry’s model change now is nearly enough complete 
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so that all manufacturers must be taking delivery on as much metal as they 
figure they’ll need in the immediate future. 


Steel mills still report that their orders are spotty and generally below 
the level expected by this time. 


As a result, steel operations remain between 82% and 83% of capacity. 


If you took the supposedly “barometric” price of scrap as your fore- 
caster of steel operations, you would be blue indeed. The price has tumbled 
$10 to $15 a ton in the last two months. 


The main factors, though, are that (1) mills are well stocked with scrap, 
and (2) shipments of ore down the Lakes this year have been huge. 


Under these circumstances, and with steel users something less than 
clamorous, the mills have just waited out the scrap market. 


Even structural steel seems gradually to be coming into better supply. 


Requirements remain very high, of course. The American Iron & Steel 
Institute estimates this year’s shipments 25% ahead of 1956. 


These high shipments are, very naturally, helping to cure shortages. 
But new orders have been sliding steadily, too; bookings in August were 
less than half their April level of 360,000 tons and 38% below a year ago. 


Contract lettings on major construction projects tend to explain why 
new orders for structural steel are slackening. 


Current awards, as compiled by McGraw-Hill’s Engineering News- 
Record, continue to lag behind a year ago. The total to date is about 15% 
below last year. 


— 
Figures on power and fuel would indicate that industrial production 
isn’t very much ahead of a year ago if, indeed, it is up at all. 


Though demand for electric power remains well above 1956, the latest 
week’s gain of 2.9% was unusually small (and the recent average of plus 
4% to 6% is less than earlier in the year). 


Meanwhile, coal output is only very slightly ahead of 1956 while 
petroleum is far below last spring’s record and moderately below a year ago. 


—— 9. 
Some aches and pains are showing up in heavy motorized equipment. 


Demand for large motor trucks seems to have slowed up, and there 
are indications that we are behind last year’s levels. And trailer business 
has been poor for some time. 

Inventories of crawler tractors are bothering some manufacturers. 

—e— 
Industry’s demand for bank credit probably isn’t being fully met this 


fall. Anyhow, be the cause tight credit or lower demand, the banks’ business 
loans aren’t moving normally for this time of year. 


There has been virtually no rise since June 30. Last year, the gain for 
the period was about $800-million and in 1955 $1.1-billion. 
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ARE YOUR PROFITS RUSTING AWAY? 


Unprotected steel and iron cost billions of dollars every 
year... wasted dollars that ASARCO research is learning 
how to save. 


Our laboratories conduct a continuing program to deter- 
mine how the minimum of non-ferrous metals can protect 
the maximum of steel and iron. We work closely with steel 
producers and with other metalworking industries to help 
find more efficient ways of applying practical corrosion con- 
trol. Many thousands of tons of zinc, mined and refined by 

SARCO, are used annually to galvanize steel for weather- 
resistant farm and industria! buildings, for culverts and 
common household appliances. 


ASARCO and its Federated Metals Division supply many 
non-ferrous metals for applications, both industrial and 


domestic, where corrosion would destroy unprotected metal. 
ASARCO lead sheets line containers for highly corrosive 
chemicals, and your home probably contains piping and 
plumbing made from our lead products or copper alloys. 

Our electroplating supplies are used to protect and 
beautify billions of metal parts. Miles of buried pipeline, 
and hundreds of ships and structures in contact with salt 
water, give longer service life with less maintenance because 
they are protected from galvanic corrosion by zinc dust in 
protective coatings and by: Federated zinc or magnesium 
anodes. 

ASARCO is a principal source of information on the 
application and installation of corrosion control methods 
utilizing readily available, low-cost non-ferrous metals. If 
you have a corrosion problem, let us be of help to you. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 5S, N. Y. 








AC Spark Pruc Division, 
Generat Morons Coap., Flint, mich 
er 50% of the entire area shown was 

Cunningham-Limp .. . Large 
bldg. (lower left), erected in two 
ot C,L jobs: in the oine years 
y every type of project was done 
the power house (upper center), 
t by C’L, was doubled in capac- 
rch building (eft center) was 


Nine years and 528 building projects ago 
at AC Spark Plug Division 


were renovated; much machinery 
aterals handling equipment was 
Work was also done in the 

plant, not shown. Some of these 
esgned and engineered as well 


(how you can use all of the Cunningham-Limp services) 


Nine years ago (Oct. °48), this Division of General Motors assigned the first C/L 
construction job. As of June 57, our 527th and 528th projects are nearing completion. 
As might be expected, the manufacturing facilities required by a large, aggressive 
company, which researches to improve present products and find new ones to market, 
are subject to frequent change. So, many of their projects are far removed from the 
“building” category and make use of the wide range of services rendered by C/L (and 
available to you, also). 


Aiuvher a rapood y 


CUNNING ~ “IME 


(JESIGNERS * hos , 94000 . 


For example—the production line in one of the old buildings was torn out, the 
interior remodeled, and large presses, and other new production equipment was 
installed; the engineering, building and installation all done by C L. Another example 
—the waste treatment plant was built and all equipment, including the tanks, was 
installed by C/L. Of course, there are many similar examples of C/L’s versatile expe- 
rience in plant layout, materials handling, equipment purchase and installation. 


DETROIT 2, 3087-H W. GRAND BLVD. 
TRinity 3-4000 

INDIANAPOLIS, 507 TLLINOIS BLDG. MELROSE 4.2397 

KANSAS CITY. MO. 999 SCARRITT BLOG. VICTOR 2-879! 

ST. LOUIS 6, 16 LINDELL TRUST BLDG. OLIVE 240200 


also Cunningham-Limp Company, Ltd, in Canada 


Send For The C/l Book—if you wont 58 
pages of help and information on building- 
engineering problems. It shows some of the 
cost-saving methods we use and lists many 
of the details thet go into making wise 
building decisions. Request it on your busi- 
ness card or letterhead, please. It will be 
sent by mail. 


90% of C/L’s volume 
comes from repeat orders 


In the building business, espe- 
indicate 


One fact to keep in mind—most of these 528 proj- 
ects were assigned to C/L under competitive con- 
ditions with price and completion dates the main 
considerations . . . And a second fact, which we 
hope is obvious . . . that you, too, can have full 
confidence in assigning Cunningham-Limp the 
complete responsibility for designing, engineering, 
building that project of yours—including the selec- 
tion of the exact site, plant lavout, materials han- 
dling, office layout. interior decorating and land- 
scaping. In fact, you can call on us for analyses and 


Archer -Daniets-Midland Co. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Mankato, Minn. 

W yondotte, Mich. 


Chrysler Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rye, N. Y. 
Skokie, tl, 


Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. 
Limo, Ohio 


reports on which to base your decision whether 
te build in the first place, and, if expansion is called 
for—where to build to balance the location of your 
markets in relation to labor and materials—what to 
build to secure greatest production efficiency and 
provide for the projected growth of your business— 
how to build to take best advantage of your re- 
sources and facilities... MANY OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
TELL US THEY LIKE THIS C/L METHOD. THEY PROVE 
IT TOO— OVER 90% OF OUR VOLUME STILL COMES 
FROM OLD CUSTOMERS. 


Ford Motor Company 
*Birminghom, Mich. 
Iindianopolis, Ind. 

Lima, Ohi 
Livonia, Mich. 
Monroe, Mich. 
*St. Louis, Mo. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Independence, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 


Storer Broadcasting Co. 
Atlanta, Go. 
Birmingham, Aia. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Miami, Fic. 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grafton, Ohio 
Jeffersonville, ind. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


*designed by others 
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Time for Economic About-Face ? 


@ A great debate is stirring in Washington over 
whether the economy needs to be restrained or stimulated. 


@ Focal point of the controversy is inflation. Fed 


thinks it’s still a threat; Presidential aides suspect we've licked it. 


@ To bolster their arguments and theories, both 


groups are taking a hard look at the business indicators. 


A great debate on economic policy is 
gathering steam in Washington. 

I'he central issue is whether the time 
is approaching to switch from policies 
restricting business growth to policies 
designed to stimulate growth. 

The controversy swirls around infla- 
tion—whether it is still a major threat, 
or whether it already has been checked. 

Arrayed on opposite sides—in the pre 
liminary stages, at least—are the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
on the one hand, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board on the other. The council 
believes inflation is under control. The 
Federal Reserve—as the country’s mone- 
tary manager—still fears it 
* Areas of Conflict—Such questions as 
these are sharpening the differences of 
viewpoint: 

e Is it feasible to use tight credit 
to trv to roll back prices to a lower 
level, as some Federal Reserve officials 
would like to do? 

e Do signs of sottness in the econ- 
omy indicate that the danger of run- 
away inflation is over, or are they merels 
preliminary to a continued price rise 
next vear? 

e Should credit be made easier 
and interest rates allowed to fall in the 
next few months to keep business from 
a real slide? 

e Or should the Federal Reserve 
maintain its present intention of stick- 
ing by tight money through the early 
stages of the next downturn? 

e Is a tax cut needed next year to 
give the economy a boost? 

e Should the maintenance of a 
stable price level be made a formal and 
top-ranking goal of government eco- 
nomic policy by act of Congress? 


|. The Forums 


These questions will be debated in 
two forums—in Congress, when it meets 
next January, and inside the President’s 


new top-level committee organized to 
keep an eye on over-all economic policy 
—chiefly credit policy (BW —Sep.21°57, 
p23). The committee consists of the 
President as chairman; Treasury Secy. 
Robert B. Anderson, Raymond J. Saul 
nier, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Gabriel S. Hauge, 
Presidential assistant for economic af- 
fairs; and William McC. Martin, Jr., 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

I'he committee will wrestle with the 
conflicting interpretations of the busi- 
ness outlook, presumably in time to 
have its deliberations reflected in a 
Pres. Eisenhower 
must send to Congress in January. 
¢ The Bush Proposal—In Congress, the 
Democrats will renew the attacks on 
tight credit and the Federal Reserve 
that they launched this year. Sen. Pres 
cott Bush (R-Conn.) is offering defend- 
ers of the Federal Reserve a new rally 
ing point: a suggested amendment to 
the Employment Act of 1946—the law 
that first laid out broad economic policy 
targets for the federal government and 
established the Council of Economic 
Advisers to help achieve them. 

In the closing davs of this vear’s ses 
sion, Bush introduced a bill that for 
the first time would make the mainte 
nance of a stable price level an explicit 
and major goal of federal policy. 


series of messages 


Il. Focus on Prices 


Sen. Bush’s proposal has had some 
surprising repercussions inside the Ad- 
ministration. 

The move to include stable prices 
among the policy goals of the Emplov- 
ment Act got under way after Chmn. 
William McC. Martin, Jr., of the Fed 
eral Reserve recommended such action 
before the Senate Finance Committee. 

The Employment Act in its present 
wording states that “it is the continu- 
ing policy and responsibility of the fed 


eral government to use all practicable 
means . . . to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing 
power. 

¢ Definite Language—The additional 
language suggested by Sen. Bush com 
mits the government to combat infla 
tionary pressures as well, with special 
admonitions to the President and the 
Council of Economic Advisers to make 
stable prices a top consideration im 
whatever policies are recommended to 
Congress. 

Critics of the Employment Act have 
long contended that, in its present form 
it actually gives legal sanction to infla 
tion if this seems the easiest way to 
maintain high employment. The put 
pose of the Bush proposal is to raise 
price stability to at least an even foot- 
ing with high employment 
e Deliberate Silence—Actually, the Em 
ployment Act is silent on the subject of 
inflation—by deliberate choice of Con- 
gress. Several references to inflation m 
preiminary versions of the bill were 
dropped during the legislative process 

Manv officials have assumed that thc 
words “maximum purchasing 
power” in the act refer to a stable pric: 
level. Chmn. Martin in his Finance 
Committee testimony seemed to take 
this view. But the history of the act 
raises some doubts. The references to 
purchasing power in the debates and 
hearings apparently were made with do! 
lar incomes in mind, not the price level 

Even the Federal Reserve Act, which 
gives the Board of Governors its powers 
over interest rates and the availability 
cf credit, is not specific about a stable 
price level as a goal of monetary policy. 
It uses only the broadest language, such 
as approving acts “to prevent injurious 
credit expansion or contraction.”” Con 
gress has rejected efforts to make the 
language of the act more precise. 
¢ Administration Opposition—It might 
seem on the surface that an Administra 
tion as dedicated to a stable price level 
as Eisenhower's has been would wel 
come the Bush proposal with open 
arms. Actually, it has been received 
with considerable caution and mount 
ing doubts 

Senior staff members of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, polled recenth 
on the idea, were unanimously opposed. 
The council is now obtaining the view 
of some 50 leading private economists. 

Opponents grant that in a strictly 
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legal sense, the addition of price sta- 
bility to the list of explicit policy goals 
would change their operations very lit- 
tle—if at all. The Employment Act does 
not create any new government author- 
ity, or confer any specific powers on the 
executive department. It is merely a 
declaration of broad goals and the ad- 
dition of stable prices to the list would 
not change this. 

¢ Broad Objections—But objections are 
being raised to the proposal even as a 
statement of broad purpose, for such 
reasons as these: 

¢ The other goals cited in the act 
—maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power—are surrounded 
by special restrictions and qualifications. 
I hey are not to be sought, for example, 
except in a manner “calculated to foster 
id promote free competitive enterprise 
ind the general welfare.” And employ- 
ment sought by the act must be “use- 
ful.” No such limitations are laid on 
price stability in the Bush proposal, 
which—to some—grants undue weight 
to that particular goal. 

« Many government economists 
feel it is unwise to stress specific goals 
such as stable prices—or maximum em- 
pioyment, for that matter—when what 
is really sought is an “optimum mix”— 
that combination of policies that will 
yield the greatest possible amount of 
sustainable growth and stability. For 
cxample, they generally have supported 
the Federal Reserve's fight against ris- 
ing prices, even at the cost of a slight 
‘se In unemployment. But under other 


conditions, they want to feel free to 


recommend high employment policies 
even at the cost of some price rises. 
What they want is maximum flexibility 
of judgment. And they fear that the 
Bush amendment would tend to put 


the Federal Reserve automatically in 
the driver's seat. 

¢ Necessary Evil?—There is an addi- 
tional point about the Bush proposal 
that career economists in government 
cften raise—although cautiously. Sen. 
Bush’s desire is to throw the full weight 
of the government against price rises— 
yet the unparalleled growth of the econ- 
omy in the last 10 years has been accom- 
panied by a 17% rise in consumer 
prices. 

Most economists refrain from saying 
that the price rise caused the growth, or 
cven was necessary to it. But they do 
brood over the statistical facts: While 
the economy has been expanding at a 
rate of 3% a year in real terms, prices 
have been increasing somewhat more 
than 1% a year—up to the current 
spurt. 

Chey agree that the 4% rise of the 
past 12 months is clearly excessive by 
this historical standard, and probably 
harmful if long continued. But they also 
point out that on the evidence at hand, 
there is no reason to believe that price 
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increases of around 1% to 2% a year 


lead to runaway inflation and conse- 
quent depressions. 

¢ Uncomfortable Position—They are 
uncomfortably aware that talk of this 
kind seems to put them into the camp 
ot the creeping inflationists—or of such 
analysts as Harvard’s Prof. Sumner 
Slichter. But unlike Slichter, most of 
them don’t conclude that small price 
rises are a reasonable price to pay for 
economic growth. They just say we 
paid the price in the past, without the 
harmful effects that defenders of level 
prices greatly fear. 

All this leaves them cool to the idea 
of making more out of stable prices as a 
goal than has been the case since Pres. 
Kisenhower took office. They feel the 
President's natural dislike for price in- 
creases is all the impetus the Adminis- 
tration needs in this direction. 


lll. Credit Policy 


The debate over the next phase of 
credit policy hinges on what happens 
to business over the next few months. 
Immediate credit easing is not in the 
picture. But the significance of mount- 
ing signs of softness is the subject of 
sharp disagreement. 
¢ A Tum in Events—The Council of 
Economic Advisers takes the view that 
a combination of events is robbing the 
boom of its real power. They cite the 
leveling off of business expenditures 
for new plant and equipment (BW— 
Sep.14'57,p23), the hold down on gov- 
ernment spending, particularly defense 
spending. There are increasing signs 
of excess capacity in consumer goods 
lines, and the recent decline of many 
wholesale prices (BW—Sep.28'57,p163). 

New studies of recent wholesale price 
movements are being completed that 
will highlight the spotty nature of cur- 
rent price rises. Of some 230 com- 
modity groups, for example, all but 
three rose sharply in the broad infla- 
tionary movement that accompanied 
the Korean fighting. But since the 
wholesale price index began moving up 
a couple of years ago, a fourth of these 
groups actually have declined in price. 
¢ Peculiar Sensitivity—This study will 
emphasize the difference between what 
has been happening recently, and what 
most people have in mind when they 
speak of inflation. The moral: We are 
in a period peculiarly sensitive to 
changes in demand, one in which the 
general price indexes can turn swiftly 
from increases to declines. 

A principal point at issue between 
the council and Federal Reserve will be 
over the significance of the consumer 
price index, as an indication of what 
is happening to the economy. When 
this index rises, it is the popular 
svmbol of inflation—and even the coun- 
cil’s experts expect it to keep rising 


for at least another nine months or so. 

What they're saying is that the un- 

derlying trends are softening, no matter 
what the consumer price index is doing, 
and that government officials ought to 
be ready to start stimulating the econ- 
omy even if the CPI inches up. 
¢ Fed’s Warmning—The lederal Reserve 
will stress the CPI in defense of con- 
tinued tight credit. Officials—following 
the lead of Chmn. Martin—have made 
it plain they consider current prices in- 
flationary. They say they acted too vig- 
orously in 1953, that they should have 
let prices drop at that time, before fully 
easing up on credit. The warning is 
plain: Next time, the Fed intends to 
keep the credit squeeze on longer, al- 
lowing prices to work their way down. 
Officials will not nail down their policy 
goals in quantitative terms. They ex- 
plicitly deny that they have in mind any 
preconceived price level as an ideal. 
* Guide to Debate—But it’s possible to 
post a few specific guidelines to what 
the credit policy debate is all about, in 
terms of the three most familiar busi- 
ness indexes. Here they are: 

Consumer Price Index. The index is 
now at 121 (1947-49 equals 100). 

Back in 1954-55, before the current 
rise began, the index was in the 114-to- 
115 range. To get prices back to that 
level would require a 5% drop. This 1s 
the most that any price rollback could 
reasonably hope to achieve. 

Industrial Production: This has been 
measured on the Federal Reserve index 
at 144 for the past three months (1947- 
49 equals 100). How big a drop in the 
production index would normally be 
associated with a 5% drop in consumer 
prices? Something well over 10%, if 
the past is any guide. Usually, a 10% 
drop in production has occurred when 
prices were dropping only 2% or 3%. 

Unemployment: It’s now at 3.8-mil- 
lion. In 1954, when prices were at a 
level that would probably suit the 
Federal Reserve, unemployment aver- 
aged 5-million for the year. But in the 
meantime, the work force has jumped 
more than 3.5-million persons. So un- 
employment in the neighborhood of 6- 
million likely would be associated with 
a 5% price decline, and a drop in in- 
dustrial production of more than 10%. 

Dips of this magnitude would not— 
of course—mean a depression, or even 
a serious recession if they can be con- 
tained at those levels, to be followed by 
a renewed period of growth. But even 
so, the Administration could never fail 
to take action against a 6-million level 
of unemployment. 

The council will be arguing that the 
time to start countering such tenden- 
cies is early in the game, while the Fed- 
eral Reserve seems determined to hold 
out for a solid price dip at the con- 
sumer level before turning around on 
credit policy. 
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FANS FILLED the ball park regularly after the Braves moved to Milwaukee. It looks good, but for business the question is... 


Does Big-League Baseball Pay? 


Wendelin Kraft, executive secretary 


With the Giants—and perhaps the Dodgers—moving 
west, what happens to a city’s economy when major-league 
ball arrives? In Milwaukee, the answer is mixed. 


This weekend, the Milwaukee Braves 
fans in the picture above finally have 
what they wanted—a World Series. By 
winding up its fifth Midwest season 
with the National League pennant, the 
team transplanted from Boston earned 
the chance to tilt with the New York 
Yankees—much to the gratification of 
as fervent a following as any ball club 
could crave. 

Milwaukee's biggest current question 
is how the series will turn out. But to 
businessmen there is another question: 
Does big-league baseball really help a 
city’s economy? The query is cogent not 
only in Milwaukee. Last week the New 
York Giants played—and lost—their last 
game in Manhattan’s Polo Grounds; 
when they reappear in the spring, it 
will be far to the west as the San 
k rancisco Giants. So San Francisco busi- 
nessmen are wondering the same thing. 

Ihe question is also applicable in 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
other cities courting the major leagues. 
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¢ Plus Values—According to the Mil 
waukee Assn. of Commerce, the Braves 
meant $25.3-million in new business 
for the city during their first four sea 
sons alone. The figure is based on 
survey of spending by Braves fans liv- 
ing more than 50 miles from Mil 
waukee. ‘The average out-of-town fan 
dished out $10.92 on each visit to Mil 
waukee—$3.25 in restaurants, $2.50 in 
retail stores, $1.50 in night clubs, $1 in 
hotels, $1 for gasoline, 20¢ for local 
transportation, and about $1.25 for 
miscellaneous items 

¢ Dissident Views—Despite these san- 
guine statistics, there is still some grous 
ing among the very businessmen whom 
baseball is supposed to benefit. 

“Beer and bratwurst are being con 
sumed at the ball park—not in our res 
taurants,”” complains Elmer Confort, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Restaurant 
Assn. Conforti says many patrons skip 
their regular meals and eat on the run 
when the Braves are in town. 


of the Wisconsin ‘Tavern Keepers Assn 
repeats the dirge. “Attendance is tr 


mendous at Braves games—crowds of 
35,000 and 45,000,” he says, “but when 
the people leave the park, they're ful! 
of beer, peanuts, and hot dogs, and 
they don’t stop at a tavern on thei 
way home.” 

¢ Balanced Out—If Milwaukee retail 
ers aren't quite so morose, neither ar¢ 
they happy. Says Robert Irwin, execu 
tive secretary of the Milwaukee Down 
town Assn.: “Nobody looks down his 
nose at the influence the Braves have 
had upon the community as a whole 
They have given Milwaukee something 
to hang its hat on. But they aren’t an 
important factor either way to the mer 
chants.” 

A prominent hotel man concedes 
that because of the games “‘people come 
in from Minnesota, Iowa, and Mich 
igan who in pre-Braves days went to 
Chicago.” But he adds: “One down- 
town club that used to serve 200 peopl 
an evening now has dropped down to 
50 when there’s a night game.” 

There’s also some grumbling that the 
World Series encounters in Milwaukee 
were scheduled for Saturday and Sun- 
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day—not the best days for business— 
plus Monday if the Braves are lucky. 

¢ Summing Up—What the complaints 
boil down to is that if there’s more 
money loose around Milwaukee these 
cays, it’s somehow out of reach of at 
least some of the businessmen. There 
little doubt that baseball and 
its crowds of fans have brought more 
money to Milwaukee. But it mav be 
spent in different ways. An addict of 
the Braves may part with loose change 
at the ball park instead of in a tav- 
erm, a hamburger joint, or the corner 
shoe store, the wav he used to. 

* Money, Money, Money—However 
the businessman has fared, there’s no 
disputing that both the owners of the 
Braves and Milwaukee County—propri- 
etor of the stadium where they play— 
have done very well indeed. 

I'he owners, the three Perini broth- 
ers of Massachusetts, can smirk over the 
Braves’ average of more than 2-million 
admissions per year. This season they 
broke their own National League at- 
tendance record. And in their first four 
Milwaukee seasons, the club netted 


seems 


more than $2-million, besides wiping 
out a $991,000 deficit brought from 
Boston. In addition, prospects for the 
Milwaukee share of the World Series 
gate look “beautiful, just beautiful.” 

As for Milwaukee County, it put 
$6.6-million into the stadium and park- 
ing facilities, in four years netted more 
than $1-million. 

Another big beneficiary of Braves 
baseball is Milwaukee’s Northland 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., which arranges 
package baseball tours to Milwaukee 
from nearly every community in Wis- 
consin and four adjoining states. North- 
land Greyhound’s’ charter _ service 
showed a net profit of $97,000 last 
year while the rest of its operations 
lost $150,000. 
¢ Intangibles—But it’s probably impos- 
sible to compute the biggest boon the 
Braves have brought to Milwaukee: 
the big league status with all that means 
in prestige and revenues. A Milwaukee 
brewery official puts it best: “Five years 
ago, a New Yorker didn’t know Mil- 
waukee from Minneapolis; now at least 
they recognize us.” 


ICC Tells Trucker to “Reform or Quit” 


Agency puts Riss, major trucker, on year’s probation, 
threatens to lift license unless safety record improves. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission this week put Kansas City’s Riss 
& Co., one of the nation’s biggest truck- 
crs, on probation for a year. ICC’s 
ultimatum: Either end your pattern of 
within that time or your 
license will be revoked. 

Che action against Riss, which oper- 

ates 500-plus trucks in the East and 
Midwest, followed ICC threats against 
six truckers it said had bad safety 
records (BW-—Sep.7'57,p36). It was by 
far the most drastic action ever taken 
by ICC—often rated one of Washing- 
ton’s sleepiest agencies—in its effort to 
enforce safety regulations on the 18,000 
truckers who operate some 300,000 
trucks under ICC license. 
e Accident Record—ICC based its 
threat to put Riss completely out of 
accident record that 
the agency called “shocking.” Said the 
agency, “During the years 1951 through 
1953, Riss’ vehicles were involved in 
nearly 1,200 accidents resulting in a 
shocking total of 51 deaths and 501 
injurics. The total property damage 
resulting from these accidents was 
in excess of $1.8-million. During 1954, 
its 275 accidents resulted in four deaths, 
97 injuries, and property damage of 
$273,000.” 

Ihe attack on Riss and its safety rec 
ord was started in 1950 by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, which 
sought to revoke Riss’ right to operate 


accidents 


business on an 
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on charges of “willfull and flagrant of- 
fenses against highway and safety laws.” 
When the state Supreme Court ruled 
that the PUC had no jurisdiction, the 
commission appealed to ICC. 

In 1955, ICC instituted its own in- 
vestigation, which reached a climax in 
the threat to revoke Riss’ license. 
¢ Harassment—In his defense before 
the federal agency, Riss’ president Rob- 
crt Riss charged that his company had 
suffered “harassing” actions by Ohio 
officials after 1950. These actions, Riss 
claimed, resulted from an attempt by 
the railroads to run him out of business. 
Meanwhile, Riss has filed a $90-million 
antitrust damage suit against 84 rail- 
roads, and four railroad associations. 

Riss argued that many of the viola- 
tions charged against his trucks con- 
cerned weight regulations, which are a 
state matter and therefore not within 
the ICC bailiwick. ICC retorted that 
since it alone could license a trucker in 
interstate commerce, it alone could re- 
voke the license. 

ICC also rejected the argument that 
so large a company as Riss could not be 
held responsible for every error of its 
hundreds of drivers. 

Informed of the agency ruling, Rob- 
ert Riss indicated that the company 
would make every attempt to avoid the 
ultimate penalty, though he _ indig- 
nantly denounced the justice of the 
ruling. 


Probers 


HE TABLE on the right shows one 

thing for sure: The Democrats, 
who are in charge of Congress but out 
of the White House, are going fishing 
between now and the time Congress 
convenes in January. 

They're fishing around in such 
troubled waters as they think will stir 
up a little anti-Admuinistration, anti- 
Republican feeling amongst the citi- 
zenry—including the businessman. 

The list shows that the countryside is 
being scoured in the hopes of putting 
some life into issues that up to now 
haven’t done them much political good. 

The hottest issue, of course, is inte- 
gration. But as of this week, no mem- 
ber is volunteering to demand a hearing. 
e Carrot for Voters—A tax cut next 
year is an issue dear to the heart of most 
voters. Congressmen know they don’t 
have to drum up sentiment for a cut. 
The Senate Smal! Business Committee 
is holding hearings around the country 
in 11 cities. It will give small com- 
panies a forum in which to air their 
gripes about the tax bite and their 
recommendations for changes. 

The only committee with power to 
originate tax legislation, the House 
Ways & Means Committee, is holding 
off until January on hearings that will 
give every tax cut proposal a place on 
the agenda. At this point, you have to 
guess that any bill they report out 
will provide for a cut for individuals, 
rather than relief for any other special 
class of taxpayers, such as corporations. 
¢ Odds—Actually, chances for a tax cut 
will be helped or hindered by the busi- 
ness climate next spring. If the budget 
surplus is too thin, look for some key 
members—Republicans and Democrats 
alike—to hold out against any cuts, as 
they have for the past two years. Many 
of them still say, privately, the political 
appeal of a tax cut is overrated. 

The Joint Economic Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Policy will talk tax cuts in 
November during hearings on the im- 
pact of federal aid programs on the 
economy. Chmn. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) 
—who is also a top man on the tax- 
writing Ways & Means Committee— 
will dig into the help or hindrance to 
business stemming from federal financ- 
ing of foreign aid, natural resources de- 
velopment in the West, aid to housing, 
highways, and the like. The purpose: 
to find out if spending can be cut back 
without damage to the programs or 
economic expansion. 

If Mills’ 10-day session with some 80 
top economists “ suggests that money 
could be saved, he'll see whether he can 
work the federal income-outgo picture 
around to support a Democrat-inspired 
tax cut—in case one becomes either 
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Beat the Bus 


Subject Committee 


vW W 


TAXES Senate Small Business 


What Investigators Want to Know 


» 4 


Needs of small business created by present tax 
laws. Recommendations for legislation 


hes for New Targets 


Where and When 
Ww 


Boston, beginning Sept. 30, 
and moving on to 10 other 
cities 





FEDERAL AID 


Joint Economic 


How much federal aid is needed to maintain 
healthy growth in various sectors of the economy— 
agriculture, housing, highways, aviation, shipping 


Washington, Nov. 18-27 





House Government 
Operations 


Local sentiment on shifting to states more of re- 
sponsibility and cost of such programs as high- 
ways and school lunch program. Also, how inter- 
governmental cooperation can be made more 
efficient and economical in existing programs 


Boston, beginning Sept. 30, 
and proceeding to eighi 
other cities 





ANTITRUST Antitrust Subcommittee 


of House Judiciary 


Whether consent decrees have been in best in- 
terests of government 


Washington, begins Oct. 
21 





Antimonopoly Subcom- 
mittee of Senate 
Judiciary 


If antitrust laws need to be overhauled to meet 
pricing practices. Steel still on griddle, farm ma- 
chinery next 


Washington, late October 





HOUSING House Banking 


Effect of new mortgage discount controls on hous- 
ing starts; growth of multiple-mortgage financing 


Miami, Oct. 8-9, Washing- 
ton, later on 





Senate Banking 


How slum clearance and urban renewal programs 
have made out 


Chicago, starting Nov. 2 
and proceeding to five 
other cities 





FARM POLICY Subcommittee of Joint 


Economic 


Impact of GOP farm policy on family-sized farm- 
ing 


Washington, Dec. 16-20 





House Agriculture 


How to narrow the spread between what farmer 
gets for his products and what they cost the con- 
sumer, including impact of trading stamps on 
grocery prices 


New York, Oct. 8-9 





Special Senate 
Committee 


Extent of racketeer infiltration in labor unions 


Washington, this fall 





House Education & 
Labor 


Whether to bring 2.5-million to 10-million more 
workers — retail, wholesale, others — under mini- 
mum wage coverage 


Denver, starting Oct. 31, 
moving to nine other cities 





FOREIGN TRADE House Ways & Means 


Pros and cons on extending Reciprocal Trade Act 
next year 


Washington, late Novem- 
ber or early December 





Senate Foreign 
Relations 


Ways to help U. S. publishers and motion picture 
companies convert overseas earnings 


Washington, Oct. 7 





INCOME 
STATISTICS 


Joint Economic 


How well key figures used to measure GNP and 
other economic indicators measure the health of 
the economy 


Washington, Oct. 28-31 





PASSPORTS 


Unamerican Activities 


Why American students violated State Dept. ob- 
jections and visited Red China 


Washington, Oct. 22-24 
(tentative) 





SCHOLARSHIPS House Education & 


Labor 


politically or economically necessary. 


Treasury Secy. 


Need for U. S. scholarships to help deserving 
students through College 


George Humphrey 


Eau Claire, Wis., Oct. 28, 
and three other cities 


late Sen. Joe McCarthy of Wisconsin 


¢ Out of Steam—One highly touted 
hearing has petered out. Last session, 
Democratic leaders in the Senate hoped 
their hearings on the Administration’s 
tight money policy would be their No. 
1 political missile. Chmn. Harry Byrd 
of the Senate Finance Committee was 
concerned about policies pushing up 
interest rates that added to the burden 
of the national debt. The main mover 
behind the hearing, Sen. Robert Kerr 
(D-Okla.), wanted to show that Admin- 
istration policy favored bankers and big 
business borrowers at the expense of 
the government, businessmen, and con- 
sumers. 

After two weeks of cross-examining 
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(BW—Jun.22’57,p23), the Democrats 
found that they were running out of 
steam—and out of headlines.’ The talk 
now is that the Democrats won’t reopen 
the hearings until they are sure they 
will get public attention. 

¢ Other Issues—Hearings sure to get in 
some political licks will be those involv- 
ing farm policy, housing, and antitrust 
issues. Agriculture Secy. Ezra Benson 
and Administration farm policy will be 
under attack when a Joint Economic 
Subcommittee under Sen. John Spark- 
man (D-Ala.) opens up hearings in 
Washington in December. The upset 
election of Democrat William Proxmire 
for the Republican Senate seat of the 


convinced the Democrats of the political 
mileage in blasting Benson. 

A House Banking Committee under 
Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.) will look at 
the impact of the new mortgage dis- 
count controls on mortgage money and 
housing starts in hearings. 

Administration antitrust policies will 
get their knocks on both sides of the 
Capitol. Sen Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) 
picks up his hearings on administered 
prices, with his guns still trained on the 
steel companies. Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D-N.Y.) will check into the record of 
the Justice Dept. in entering into con- 
sent decrees—settling antitrust cases out 
of court through negotiation. 
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WEEKLY HUNT for 
WRCA's Bill Cullen 


clues in cryptic rhymes by radio each day. 


$1,000 starts when 


gives the searchers 


City Treasure Hunt 
Gives Radio a Boost 


The New Yorkers pictured here 
scavenging like Bowery hobos 
aren't suffering mental or eco- 
nomic ills. They’re hunting for 


$1,000—and aiding indirectly 


in radio's resurgence. 


or 30 weeks during the last two 
unwary New Yorkers have 
| 


alarmed when they turned a 
with 


been 


street cor 


years 
face to face 1 horde 
citizens, tearing up the 
vacant lot with thei 
capturing every cif 


ner and came 
of fellow 
earth of a 
hands, o1 


bare 
pigeon 
in sight, or scouring every niche in the 
notable 
momentary 


building 
panic they have 
made up 

but of 
hing for a 
which is likely to 
the city 


capsule attached to a pigeon’s leg 


wall of some 

After 
discovered that the 
not of destructive delinquent 
hunters sear 
$1.000 


} 
mobs are 
treasure cou- 
pon worth 


be hidden anywhere in even 
in a 

These metropolitan treasure hunters 
over the clues 
thev hear each morning over National 


Broadcasting Co.’s New York radio out 


city on the basis of 
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let, WRCA-Radio. How the treasure 
hunters respond is shown in the pic- 
tures on pages, taken last week 
by BUSINESS WEEK photographers who 
were party to the secret of where 
$1,000 coupon was planted. 

¢ In the Millions—Indirectly, though, 
the pictures show something worth a 
whole lot than $1,000. They 
point to the fresh strength of radio, 
and in particular of morning radio. 

It’s on WRCA’s morning radio pro- 
gram, “‘Pulse,”’ that 
the treasure hunters 

The $1,000-a-week giveaways are 
gimmicks frankly planned by WRCA 
to promote wider interest in, and more 
advertising for, its morning program, 
rated fourth among New York’s local 
morning programs by Pulse rating serv 
ice (no kin to the WRCA programm). 
¢ Rich Time—Through all the postwar 
vears, the morning hours, from 6 until 
10 o'clock, have been the most 
valuable time of the day for anv radio 
station. Television is supreme at night, 
but the morning audience for TV is 
small. (There are recorded 
people who have turned on their TV 


these 


one 


more 


clues are read to 


9 or 


Cases ot 
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Clues given by radio lead treasure seekers near Man- 
hattan bus terminal, where BUSINESS WEEK photog- 


raphers, party to secret, keep watch. 


— 


GETTING WARM: On fourth day searchers start probing 
debris of an empty lot. For outcome, turn page. 
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sets during, and even before, breakfast; 
but they're rare.) 

e New Radios, New Habits—The new 
strength that radio has shown in the 
last few years (BW —Feb.9°57,p131) 
comes largely from local, not network, 
programs and to the local programs the 
morming shows have added their full 
share of strength. 

Pechnology and changed living habits 
contribute to the morning programs’ 
prosperity. 

In technology, there’s the develop- 
ment and widespread sale of cheap 
clock-radios. ‘These have replaced the 
nerve-jangling alarm clock in millions 
of households. This kind of receiver is 
a boon to the broadcasters. Once the 
set switches on automatically sometime 
between 6 a.m. and 7 a.m. it’s un- 
likely to be turned off for at least three 
hours. 

Suburban living habits add_ their 
push. Commuters around the nation’s 
larger cities now expect to hear word of 
train delays and highway traffic jams on 
the morning radio programs. 

Weather reports, especially in the 
wintcr, are vital news to the commuters. 
Even in the city, the radio weather fore- 
casts determine the choice of hat and 
coat for millions. 

Finally, it seems the nation is more 
ready these days to listen to comprehen- 
sive news programs, so long as they're 
broadcast in the morning. News pro- 
grams deemed flops even four vears ago 
are getting steadilv higher ratings. 
¢ National Patten—EFight of New 
York’s radio stations broadcast morn- 
ing programs that fit pretty much to 
this format. The pattern applies gen- 
erally across the whole nation. In fact, 
it was from a Midwestern radio station 
that New York’s WRCA borrowed the 
idea of the $1,000 giveaway gimmick. 


. . . gives a winner's grin. 





Budget Goals: Higher, But Rigid 


Che surprising thing about the new 
federal budget figures in the table at 
the right, is that the spenders actually 
expect to live within them. For that 
reason, the figures represent a tough 
budget from Washington's viewpoint, 
even though spending for fiscal 1958 
is estimated at $72-billion, up $2.7 
billion over last vear. 

In recent years, the operating heads 
of the spending agencies have looked 
on budget estimates as desirable goals, 
but admitted privately they would 
spend more. 

This time there’s a change 
¢ Strict Orders—Only the Defense 
Dept. is willing to admit even the pos 
sibility of going over, so strict are the 
orders to hold down. And even in the 
Pentagon, the amount of possible over 
spending is small: perhaps $39-billion, 
instead of the $38-billion target 

“And I'd hate to be the man respon 
sible even for that,” one kev budget 
control officer confesses. 

The new estimates for the current 
fiscal vear—of which three months have 
already passed—are prepared for the an 
nual budget review, published by the 
Bureau of the Budget after Congress 
has voted the necessary appropriations. 
It is later than usual this vear because 
Congress remained in session longer. 
¢ Public Misconception—The estimates 
themselves will be a disappointment 
to many people who got the impression 
that Congress actually had reduced this 
vear’s spending in its economy drive 
Congressional leaders—mostly Demo 
crats—encouraged this impression, even 
though they knew better. 

What Congress did was take a big 
whack out of Eisenhower’s original re- 
quests for authority to incur new ob- 
hgations—not the same thing as spend- 
ing. New obligational authority was 
cut almost $5-billion. But some of 
this cut is merely a bookkeeping post- 
ponement of payments already required 
bv law. The White House insists the 
real, solid reductions in new obliga- 
tional authoritv—the kind that will lead 
eventually to spending cuts—total only 
about $1-billion. 
¢ Real Story—After the excitement and 
political hoopla of the biggest Con- 
gressional economy drive in years, the 
budget review tells the real story: spend- 
ing up $2.7-billion over the previous 
fiscal vear and up a hair over what the 
Administration expected when it sent 
its first fiscal 1958 estimates to Con- 
gress last January. 

There have been changes in_ the 
revenue picture, too. ‘Tax receipts are 
expected to rise $2.5-billion over those 
of last vear, thanks almost entirely to 
rising personal income taxes. Corpo- 
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This is how federal spending looks, 
after the economy drive: 


(Fiscal Years in Billions) 
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And this is what happened to the 
surplus and public debt: 


(Fiscal Years in Billions) 


Receipts 
Expenditures 


$64.8 
74.3 


$64.7 
67.8 


. .Deficit 9.4 3.1 
Public Debt at End 


of Year... 


.. + $266.1 $271.3 $274.4 $272.8 $270.5 


' 
$60.4 $681 $71.0] $73.5 
64.6 66.5 69.4 | 72.0 


—_ 1.6 1.6 1.5 
—4.2 — _ _ 


' 


bi 


Note. — Detail may not add to totals shown because of rounding. 


rations are expected to pay a little less 
into the Treasury. this due to 
lower profits. 

But this picture—bright as it is—is 
less cheerful than it appeared in Jan- 
uarv. Since the estimates were made 
in January the Administration has de- 
cided that corporation taxes will decline 
$500-million—tantamount to estimating 
a decline in corporation profits of $1- 
billion for calendar 1957. This drop 
is more than offset by an estimated 
$600-million rise in personal income 
taxes. But other expected declines 
leave the Administration estimating 
$95-million less in receipts than it had 
expected in January. 
¢ Tax Cut Prospects—The big ques 
tion is what all this does to tax cut 
prospects next vear. 

Budget Director Percival F. Brun- 
dage has some ideas on this, which are 
a good bit more optimistic than the 
bare figures might seem to justify 

A little rise in revenue, a little cut in 
spending, and he sees a surplus in fiscal 


vcar, 


1959 large enough to justify a tax cut. 
Unless the economy goes into a more 
severe downturn than most economists 
now expect, he might get the rise in 
revenues—perhaps $1-billion more. 
¢ Fair Chance—Brundage posts the 
Administration’s tentative spending 
goal for fiscal 1959 at $70-billion, $2- 
billion below the target for this year. 
l'ew expect him to reach that, and he 
doesn’t expect to do so himself. But 
ke might squeeze out a $1-billion cut, 
especially if Congress comes back next 
vear still in an economy mood. 

\ billion less spending and a billion 
more revenue would add up to a $2- 
billion rise in the surplus, on top of 
the $1.5-billion expected this year. A 
surplus of $3.5-billidén would be enough 
for a tax cut, Administration fiscal ex- 
perts agree. 
¢ Military Spending—The key to tax 
cut hopes is military spending. The 
Administration has decided it cannot 
be cut in fiscal 1959, which means a 
target of $38-billion next year, as well 
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as this year. And if the Pentagon 
doesn't even get down close to this 
level, all bets are off. 

Ihe problem faced by the military 
spenders is coming into clearer focus. 
\ look at what they have to accomplish 
by half-years, arranged on a calendar- 
year basis, is the tipoff. 

In the first six months of calendar 
1957, military spending was at an an- 
nual rate of $40.2-billion 

In the second half of 1957, the an- 
nual rate is expected to be $40-billion. 

In the first half of 1958, the target is 
an annual rate of $36-billion. 

In the last half of 1958, back up to 
$38-billion 

Note that the big drop in actual 
outflow of dollars for defense goods is 
expected in the first half of next year. 
I hat means business in general has felt 
only the first tremors of the defense 
cutback so far, not the full effect 


Fed Brushes Aside Plea 
For Cut in Stock Margin 


Spurred by deflated stock prices and 
declining volume in stock sales, Keith 
Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, this week appealed to 
the Federal Reserve Board in Washing- 
ton to reduce margin requirements for 
stock purchases from the present 70% 
to “a normal 40% to 50%.” 

lhe Fed has raised the requirements 
from 50% in two jumps since January, 
1955, as part of its tight money policy 
This is the only selective credit 
trol held by the nation’s monetary 
managers. But in Funston’s view, this 
specific control has become “‘largely 
uperfluous as a credit weapon.” As he 
sees it, high interest, not high margins, 
has cut down on the use of credit for 
stock. 

Funston was speaking for stock ex- 
change members, who have been hard 
hit by the decline in the volume of 
tran In April, 1955, when the 
70 margin requirement was put into 
effect, the stock market averaged 2.7 
million shares a dav; in August, 1957, 
this dropped to 1.9-million shares. 

Ihe Fed is aware of this drop, as 
well as the decline in stock prices. But 
it wasn’t heeding Funston’s plea. It 
idmits that stock margins are, in gen 
cral, too high, but doesn’t think a 
is justified. Said one official 
“We want to see a little cooling off in 
business sentiment.” 

The Fed also argued that if it did 
lower margins, it would give the public 
“a false impression” that a switch from 
its tight money policy had begun. “It 
would certainly look inconsistent to 
lower margins with one hand when 
fighting inflation with  th« 
observed one high official 
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GE Reshuffles Its Roster 


Realignment of top men gives rise to speculation 
that company is pulling back its decentralization program 
in favor of tighter central control. 


A radical reshuffling of General Elec- 
tric Co.'s top management structure— 
probably the most drastic since Ralph 
J. Cordiner became president seven 
years ago—took place last week. It left 
insiders and outsiders speculating on 
the reasons for the move. One imme- 
diate conclusion: GE, which has been a 
leader in decentralizing operations, giv- 
ing wide autonomy to divisions, may 
be pulling back to tighter central con 
trol from the top. . 

Che company has been operated with 
four vice-presidents, one for each of its 
ivajor Operating groups—apparatus; con- 
sumer products; electronic, atomic, and 
and industrial 
ponents and materials. 

his setup was established by Cordi- 
ner shortly after he took office in De- 
cember, 1950, as part of his decentrali- 
zation policy. In the new alignment, 
there will be only one executive 
president—Robert Paxton, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, apparatus group 
Vhe four-area breakdown continues, but 
now the men in charge will be known 
aS group vice-presidents, and all will 


defense systems; com- 


vice- 


Store-Top Highway 


l'okyo’s answer to trafhe problems is 
an expressway buijt on the roof of a ser- 
pentine building that winds through 
the citv. The roadway won’t be finished 
until next vear, but parts of the build- 
ing are already occupied. 


report to Paxton instead of directly to 
Cordiner. 

¢ The Whys—The new appointment 
arouses some speculation that Paxton, 
as the official No. 2 man, may be in 
line for the presidency, and that it may 
be one method of grooming him for the 
job. This is generally discounted by 
people both inside and outside the com- 
pany, who point out that Paxton, now 
55, is already too old for the top job 
in terms of GE traditions (Cordiner 
became president at 50, Charles Wil- 
son at 54). 

The changes, says Cordiner, “have 
been accomplished to provide for in- 
creased demands on the company’s 
executives and to assure balanced per- 
formance and growth across the full 
range of the company’s decentralized 
operating activities.” 
¢ New Faces at Top—The titular re- 
organization also means some new faces 
at the top. Roy W. Johnson, executive 
vice-president of consumer products 
and senior of the four executive vice- 
presidents, apparently has been moved 
out of his job completely, and will serve 
as vice-president and consultant to his 
successor, James H. Goss. Goss was 
formerly president of Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric, Ltd. According to some 
speculation, Johnson, now 52, was 
bumped partly because of weak market 
showings of some consumer products— 
particularly heavy appliances—and partly 
because of dissatisfaction with his pro- 
duction scheduling policies. J. W. 
Belanger and C. W. La Pierre continue 
to head up their groups respectively 
in industrial components and in the 
clectronic, atomic, and defense com- 
plex. 
¢ Down the Line—The top changes 
precipitate a host of other changes down 
the line. Paxton, head of the apparatus 
group, is succeeded by Arthur F. Vin- 
son, former vice-president, manufac- 
turing services. Into Vinson’s spot steps 
Halbert B. Miller, general manager of 
the home laundry department. And 
J. Herbert Smith follows Goss as presi- 
dent of Canadian General Electric. 

The latest shuffle comes on top of 
GE announcement two weeks ago that 
Lemuel R. Boulware—whose name has 
become almost synonymous with GE’s 
labor and personnel policies—is being 
succeeded as vice-president in charge 
of public and personnel relations by 
Jack S. Parker, 39-year-old former vice- 
president and general manager of the 
aircraft gas turbine division. 
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How to reduce prices 


RICE of anything is the sum of the materials plus 

wages that go into it, including wages of the 
tools to make it. Increase any one and you raise the 
price, of course—and that is the dangerous cycle 
that is soaring toward explosion in America today. 


But, too—reduce any one and you can reduce 
the price, of course. So— 


—cut out all the wages of money, the profit? 


You could cut price only 12%—and there would 
be no taxes to support the government, no capital 
for new businesses, no new products, no new 
growth—and so there would be no new or better 
jobs. (And the suit you now pay $50 for, would 
still cost $44.) 


—cut prices of materials? Most of such price 
is wages, so— 

—cut wages? No one wants that. But if managers 
would invest in new machines, if government 
would reduce taxes to permit it, if workers would 
use those machines to greatest efficiency, then 
cost of everything they make would come down, 
prices could come down, more people could 
afford more things, and everyone would be more 
secure, including — especially including—the 
worker's job. 


It’s a 3-way responsibility. Since government 
is the most powerful of the 3, isn’t it 
government's first move? 


} WARNER 


No. 5 Turret Lathe making a part Cleveland 
by following a template contour PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 









A Long Last Act for GM Case 


Discussion on disposal of du Pont’s GM holdings brings 
no agreement between antitrusters and companies, so judge 
lays out lengthy legal steps, with decision many months away. 


\ conference in U.S. District Court 


in Chicago last week set the stage for 
final proceedings in the government’s 

ititrust case against E.1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and General Motors 
Corp. ‘The final act will determine 
the method of compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s decision last June 


that du Pont’s 23% interest in GM 

lates the antitrust laws (BW —Jun.8 
'57,p41) 

Ihe conference left no doubt that 
the last act will be just as controversial 
nd just as long-drawn-out as the acts 
that preceded. Differences were clearly 
evident as to how to carrv out the 


decision, and there was no indication 
of any agreement that could shorten 
the schedule laid out for disposition of 


the case by Federal Judge Walter J. 
LaBuy to whom it was remanded by the 
high court 

Under that schedule, observers could 
ee no possibility of a decision before 
pring at the earliest—with a strong 
likelihood of an appeal after that 
e Issue—The issue concerning du 
Pont’s holdings in GM has apparently 
immered down to one of divestiture 
\ disenfranchisement The govern 
ment contends that du Pont must ac 
tually dispose of the 63-million shares 
of GM stock it owns 

Du Pont has countered with a pro 
posal to relinquish voting rights in the 
stock, and to restrict du Pont repre- 
sentation on the GM board. The pro- 
posal includes a provision, however, for 
voting the stock with court sanction 
on important stockholder issues. Du 
Pont calls its plan, in effect, “divesti- 
ture of everything except substantially 
the right to receive dividends.” 

(he government, Judge LaBuy was 
told, has turned thumbs down on du 
Pont’s proposal—arguing, for one thing, 
that there should be less GM repre- 
entation on du Pont’s board as well 
is the other way around. Government 
ittornevs insisted that the final judg- 
ment in the case must include com- 
plete du Pont divestiture of its GM 
tock. How that would be done has 
not been spelled out, though the gov 
ernment has said it would give du Pont 
up te 20 vears to do it 
¢ Timetable—Last week's conference 
srew Out of preliminary discussions be- 
tween the government and du Pont 
last summer, in which Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., and high du 
Pont officials reportedly took part. 
George Revcraft, U.S. attorney from 
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Washington, told Judge LaBuy it had 
seemed appropriate to explore first the 
possibility of agreement with du Pont. 

rhe only agreement, however, seemed 
to be on procedure. Under the course 
set by Judge LaBuy, government at- 
torneys will have the first turn at draft- 
ing a plan for him to consider. They 
will have 30 days to do it. Then the 
other side will have 60 days to draw 
up a counter plan. 

Simultaneously, two Chicago at 
torneys appointed by LaBuy as friends 
of the court to look after the interests 
of du Pont and GM stockholders will 
be drawing up their recommendations. 
Ihe court named Andrew J. Dallstream 
to represent du Pont stockholders and 


-Manuel E. Cowen for GM stockholders. 


(hat means that when Judge LaBuy 
sits down to study the case, he will have 
three sets of plans on his desk—in addi- 
tion to the government's reply to du 
Pont’s self-disenfranchisement proposal. 






Then there will be further hearings. 
Some attorneys look for these to be 
limited to oral argument on the various 
plans; others believe further testimony 
will be necessary. But hearings, at least, 
are likely to be short 
¢ Guiding Principle—Judge  LaBuy 
urged counsel to be mindful of his duty 
to frame “a decree that, will protect the 
public interest in a manner least dis- 
turbing to the economy, and least harm- 
ful to the litigants and to the stock- 
holders of the corporations involved.” 
He pointed out that the outcome of the 
case could deeply affect the market and 
the value of du Pont and GM securities 
held by many thousands of investors. 

Defense attorneys welcomed the ex- 
pression of the court’s guiding philos- 
ophy—and both sides indicated agree- 
ment that in no event should all of 
du Pont’s GM shares be dumped on the 
market at once. 

A GM attorney urged that stockhold- 
ers should not be penalized “for hav- 
ing done no wrong.” For du Pont, 
Hugh D. Cox of Washington argued 
that du Pont’s own plan for relinquish- 
ing voting rights was the best way to 
carry out the Supreme Court mandate 
and at the same time to avoid injury 
to the public interest and to stock- 


holders. 





Thumbs Bown for Another French Premier 


Premier Maurice Bourges-Maunours 
fell victim this week to parliamentary 
storms that often beset French gov 
ernments in October -appropriations 
month in the Paris parliament. His 
four-month-old cabinet—France’s 22nd 
since the Liberation—toppled when 
a majority of the National Assem- 
bly killed its proposals for electoral 
reform in Algeria. That way the depu- 


ties voted on “patriotic” grounds, rather 
than on the economic issues that would 
have come later. 

Some long, intensive dickering is ex- 
pected to lead toward a new but still 
shaky coalition. But no solution is in 
sight for the Algerian war, for a farm- 
ers’ revolt that left Paris markets with- 
cut produce this week, oi for a new 
round of wage demands. 
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COATED NYLON — provides economi- 
* cal protection for equipment. 


COATED NYLON — lifeboat covers are 
rot- and mildew-resistant. 
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COATED NYLON fabrics are light in weight ...make for easier handling when used to protect concrete 


construction work ... simplify storage. 


COATED NYLON —durable, long-last- 
ing protection for open-top trucks. 


Coated Du Pont nylon fulfills today’s need 
for waterproof fabric on hundreds of jobs 


Coated Du Pont nylon fabrics now provide long-lasting 


protection in hundreds of ways . . . for open-top trailer 
trucks and costly equipment exposed to the elements . . . 
lifeboat covers and newly placed concrete on construc- 
tion jobs, to name a few. 

These durable covers of coated nylon are waterproof, 
economical, light in weight, easy to handle and easy to 
repair. A variety of coatings are available for many 
different purposes. When properly fabricated, covers of 
Du Pont nylon will last up to three times as long as 
other covering fabrics. In addition, they resist the dam- 
aging effects of rot, mildew, chemicals, exposure to 
weather and general hard wear. And they remain flexi- 
ble even when used in sub-zero temperatures. 


Look into modern coated nylon covers now. Learn 
how they are filling protective requirements on hundreds 
of operations. Your regular fabricator or fabric supplier 
will gladly give you further information, or write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 5518 Nemours Bldg., 
Dept. BW-10, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


R06. u. 5. paT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING:;. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


COATED NYLON—long-wearing...easy to handle... lightweight 
. waterproof... resistant to rot and mildew 





In Business 


Detroit Thaws a Bit to Small Cars; 


Olds Even Cuts Power for Economy 


The U.S. auto industry this week continued its often 
reluctant inching toward smaller cars and fuel economy. 

* Two more little European made cars are likely to 
appear on the U.S. scene next year, under American 
aegis. Studebaker-Packard will reportedly get rights to 
assemble and market the Goggomobile, a 70-in. German 
baby four-seater. Chrysler is shopping around for a 
small car to import. The British Standard Motors or 
the German Isetta 500 are top candidates. 

* American Motors moves further out of the big car 
field. Its 1958 line will drop two historic nameplates— 
Hudson (1909) and Nash (1917)—with all cars carrying 
the Rambler label. Largest will be the “compact” 
Ambassador V-8 by Rambler, with a 117-in. wheelbase, 
followed by the Rambler Rebel (108 in.) and a new small 
car, the Rambler American (100 in.). 

* In the fuel field, GM announced that the 1958 
Oldsmobile 88 will have a special carburetor designed 
to improve fuel economy by 20%—at the expense of 
hallowed top speed. Sighed Olds general manager J. F. 
Wolfram, summing up Detroit sentiment: “It took 
courage to sacrifice our horsepower to get fuel economy.” 


Air Force, in Drive Against Spending, 
Limits Monthly Payments to Contractors 


The Air Force has clamped a ceiling on monthly pay- 
ments to its major contractors for the remainder of fiscal 
1958. 

The action comes on the heels of a series of program 
cutbacks, stretchouts, and cancellations—all aimed at 
keeping Air Force spending under $18-billion this year. 
Contractors have been asked to cut in-process inven- 
tories and to borrow money for work in progress before 

“raising any questions regarding [further] reductions in 
delivery schedules.” 

However, cost savings from changes in production pro- 
grams will not be felt early enough to keep spending 
under the $18-billion ceiling—thus the new directive. 
Some contractors are already warning that the limit on 
monthly payments will mean new delivery delays. 


Asian Flu—And Its Vaccine— 


Both Become More Prevalent 


Asian flu continued to infect the nation’s headlines, 
with sporadic outbreaks—some officially labeled “explo- 
sive” —hitting many areas. As of Sept. 21, the cumula- 
tive total of reported cases of flu and similar illnesses 
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hit 222,650, more than double the figure a week earlier. 

A more cheerful note was struck in Public Health 
Service reports on the availability of Asian flu vaccine, 
with production finally catching up with predictions 
after a September lag. On Oct. 1, PHS released 2.8- 
million doses, bringing the total to 13.5-million doses, 
of which 8,245,772 were for civilian use. 

Distribution of the vaccine, already under fire (BW— 
Sep.28'57,p54), was hit from a new angle when the 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Assn. charged that mass 
orders from big companies were making “priority dis- 
tribution of vaccine meaningless to the average con- 
sumer.” Unsympathetic observers translated this to 
mean that retail druggists were moaning because vaccine 
manufacturers were selling directly to doctors and large 
users instead of going through trade channels. 

Meanwhile, PHS attacked the flu with words as well 
as vaccine; companies can now buy in bulk a PHS 
leaflet, What You Should Know About Asian Flu, at 
$3 for 100 copies. Single copies are 5¢ from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Ludwig Orders Five Super Tankers, 
His Fleet May Reach 3-Million Tons 


Daniel K. Ludwig, the publicity shunning U.S. ship- 
ping tycoon, is taking a giant step ahead in his race with 
Greek competitors for ownership of the world’s largest 
tanker fleet (BW —Mar.16°57,p105). This week he or- 
dered five giant tankers, each of 104,500 deadweight 
tons, to be built at once in the shipyards at Kure, Japan. 

The exact size of Ludwig’s National Bulk Carriers 
fleet has not been revealed. But it is believed that the 
addition of the new ships, with deliveries starting late 
next year, should bring it to around 3-million dead- 
weight tons. 

The new ships—900 ft. long and with a beam of 135 
ft—are hopelessly too big to use either the Suez or 
Panama Canals. Washington sources say they will be 
used to carry oil from the Persian Gulf to Japan under 
a long-term contract with a major U.S. oil company. 


Business Briefs 


The Swiss government plans to sue the U.S. in the 
International Court of Justice, demanding return of the 
General Aniline & Film Corp. to its original owners. 
The U.S. seized the company’s $100-million assets dur- 
ing World War II on the grounds that its parent Inter- 
handel Corp., a Swiss holding company, was German 
owned. The U.S. has planned to sell the GAF stock 
(BW —Aug.3’57,p36). 


The New York Herald Tribune this week confirmed 
that it was obtaining outside money from John Hay 
Whitney, U.S. Ambassador to Britain, to press its edi- 
torial expansion under the regime of Pres. Ogden R. 
(Brownie) Reid (BW —Sep.28’57,p48). The Reid family 
retains control of the paper. 
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NEEDLE ROLLERS 


Spherical, conical or 
flat-end types 
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ECONOMICALLY SOLVED AT 


When bearing problems seem next to impossible — 
when design considerations appear insurmountable 
— it’s time to call KAYDON. 

You'll find KAYDON’S full-time, experienced 
bearing-design engineers can take your problem in 
hand — and take worries off your mind. Their 


a KAYUUN 


—_—_————————————- MU SK EG ON*MICHIGAN 


record is one of remarkable success — designing and 
producing bearings others said “‘couldn’t be made.” 

Extraordinary bearing problems are KAYDON’S 
daily assignment. The tougher the better! If your 
designs require bearings of exceptional thrust or 
radial capacity, close-tolerance precision and/or 
“Reali-Slim” section, or extra-large diameter bear- 
ings up to 130” O. D., call or write KAYDON for 
specific recommendations, economical solutions. 
You'll be glad you did. 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


All types of ball and roller bearings — 4” bore to 130” outside diameter . . . 
Taper Roller ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Bi-Angular Roller « Needle Roller « Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust Bearings 





All Wool... 





Architect and Engineers: 
Locxwoop Greene ENoINeERS, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


General Contractor: 
DaNIEL CONSTRUCTION Company, Greenville, S. C. 


The nation’s largest woolen mill, with weaving, dyeing and 
finishing facilities all under one roof, occupies 430,000 
square feet at Barnwell, S. C. This huge plant, operated by 
Amerotron Corporation, a Textron company, contains the 
most modern equipment that textile technology and modern 
engineering could provide. Utilizing U-shaped production 
flow, the Barnwell Mill achieves the utmost in economy of 
movement and handling of raw and finished materials. 


The equipment for this ultra-modern, air conditioned 
plant was selected to match the efficiency and advanced 
concept of the building design. To control much of the 
complex piping system, Jenkins Valves were the unanimous 
choice of Textron’s management and the engineers and 


; ; ; 5 Example of the wide variety of sizes and types of Jenkins Valves required 
contractor involved in this project. to control the complex piping system of Textron’s new Barnwell Mill. 


Expectation of an extra measure of performance and 
economic service from Jenkins Valves has been universal 


among building experts and plant operating personnel for J EK N Kl N 5. 


three generations. The symbol of this reputation is the 

py nie ; LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND 
famous Jenkins’ Diamond and Signature trade-mark . . . 
and, moreover, the valves that bear it cost no more. ~ VAL \ EK Da 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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The Administration faces the toughest economic decisions it’s had to 
make in four years—since the business downturn of 1953. That downturn 
came just in time to help lose the 1954 Congressional elections. GOP 
strategists hope to avoid this kind of trouble next year. 


But look at the problem the Administration’s policymakers face. 


They want to have inflation licked before the housewife vote can singe 
them next November. Yet most forecasters expect the consumer price index 
to be higher then than now (page 39). Politically speaking, this fs where 
price increases hurt the most. 


Keeping credit tight is the way to check inflation, Administration 
policymakers agree. It’s tough, though, politically, even when business is 
booming in the early phases of a broad upturn. 


But this boom has the look of topping off. From now on, the longer 
tight credit stays in effect, the louder the complaints from businessmen, 
farmers, consumers. Democrats will move fast to exploit this opening 
when Congress meets in January. 


The possibility of a broad business softening between now and Election 
Day is an even greater political peril for the Administration. Carried too 
far, credit restrictions can throw the economy into a tailspin almost in a 
matter of weeks. The Federal Reserve Board doesn’t want this, and is sure 
it can ease up on credit at the right time. But Administration economists 


worry. 
They know that regulating the supply of credit is not a science—that 


it’s an art that even the most skilled central bankers don’t claim to under- 
stand completely. Good money managers have made mistakes before. 


White House economists fear Martin is leaning toward an over-tough 
policy this time. If an error is to be made, they want it made on the side 
of easing money too soon, rather than too late. 


Eisenhower has to make up his mind rapidly on crucial issues. Work is 
already commencing in the White House on the messages to be sent to Con- 
gress next January spelling out Administration strategy. 


Spending. Look for a turnaround. For three years, Administration 
budgets have presented to Congress a mounting spending program along 
New Deal-Fair Deal lines—more welfare, more public works. But this year’s 
experience with an economy-minded Congress was a shocker. So January’s 
budget message will be heavy with economy talk. . 


The first spending requests from the agencies will be disappointing to 
the economizers. They’ll be on Budget Director Brundage’s desk in a few 
weeks. Instead of the $70-billion spending total he’d like to see for next 
fiscal year (page 47), they’re going to come closer to $75-billion. 


The agencies will be cut. But the big slashes now will have to come 
out of civilian, welfare-type programs—urban renewal, housing, farm 
subsidies, public works. Reason: The military spending of $38-billion for 
fiscal 1959—same as this year’s—is as low as the experts say it ought to go. 
Big problem is to get it down to that level. 
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Taxes. The Administration is preparing to justify a cut. You already 
hear one familiar line: Cut tax rates, and you'll eventually get an increase 
in tax income from an expanding economy. This was how the Administra- 
tion justified an $8-billion slash in the big tax revision of 1954. 


Now there’s a new line on tax cuts being anti-inflationary. It goes like 
this: When you cut individual taxes, you raise take-home pay, thus damping 
down labor’s arguments for pay increases, thus damping down one of the 
major inflationary pressures on prices. 


The Democrats are ready to take advantage of any opening. The inte- 
gration fight has split them wider than they’ve been for years—and their top 
strategists know their best hope is to go over to the offensive, try to make 
the Republicans look bad. Economic issues—cost of living, inflation, tight 
money, low farm income, taxes—are their best bets. 


Business slide would give them a field day. 


Eisenhower Republicans want more power in the Senate. They see 
their chance in Sen. Knowland’s race for the California governorship. 


They expect Knowland to give up his post as minority leader by next 
spring. The figuring: He’ll have to give all his time and attention to the hot 
and heavy campaign against incumbent Gov. Goodwin J. Knight. 


Dirksen of Illinois would become new minority leader, moving up from 
his job of Republican whip. This whip job is the one the Eisenhower Repub- 
licans are jockeying for. 

Sens. Case of New Jersey and Allott of Colorado want the job. The 
White House, needing better Congressional liaison, would be happy to see 
either one of them get it. Eisenhower, for the first time, would have one of 
his own in the Senate leadership. And Eisenhower senators would have a 
man at the regular White House strategy breakfast in the White House. 


The latest turn on integration hardens political lines, widens the grow- 
ing rift between the GOP and the South, between the Northern and Southern 
Democrats. This pushes the moderates farther into the background. Those 
Southern governors who risked their political standing at home to work with 
Eisenhower and Brownell have lost ground. 


Both sides want an accommodation, but the outlook points in the direc- 
tion of more Little Rocks, rather than an end to trouble. 


Appeals to the Supreme Court on integration are still being made. The 
court has four racial cases already on its docket for the new fall term: 


¢ The constitutionality of Virginia’s attempt to bypass the integration 
decision through a pupil placement law that doesn’t mention race. 


¢ The legality of the NAACP’s refusal to give an Alabama court its 
records in a law suit designed to stop its operations there. 


¢« John Kasper’s appeal of his Clinton, Tenn., contempt-of-court convic- 
tion on the grounds of abridgement of his right to freedom of speech. 


¢ A Negro law student’s appeal from a Florida Supreme Court postpone- 
ment of his admission on the grounds of threatened violence. 
The court will stick to its basic rule that integration must proceed “with 
all due deliberate speed.” The high court will stick by rulings made by the 
federal district judges supporting integration. 
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THE CHASE FOR SCHLAGE LOCKS 
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Beauty locked in...wear locked out 


Precisely stamp Chase brass strip and it becomes an important unit of handsome, time-defying door hardware—made by 
Schlage Lock Company. But, the real beginning of this product’s superiority is at the Chase mill! There, carefully alloyed 
Chase strip—made from Kennecott copper—must pass rigorous inspection for perfection of surface, temper and dimensions 
Such stringent quality control for all Chase mill items results in low-cost fabrication of longer-lasting, better products 


for manufacturers! Your first order will prove this to you. Contact Chase either locally or at Waterbury 20, Conn 


EVE APPEAL AND DURABILITY 


é f come naturally to the many Schiage 
\ ve lock parts made from Chase strip, 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER co. ‘ sheet and rod. So does high-speed, 

f low-cost production! That's be- 
® KENNECOTT COPPER CORP. ' By cause Chase brass mill products are 
~~ made to each manufacturer's spe- 

cial needs. Get the right alloy and 

temper for your needs from Chase 
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The Magic of the Printed Page 


Under the guidance of an imaginative librarian and the spell of the books she 
has selected, these children are deep in the thrills of Indian lore. But they 


ire making a far more fundamental discovery—the magic of the printed page, xford Papers 


the most versatile and efficient means of naass communication ever invented. 

Through it man has access to all the accumulated knowledge of the world. Ze GD 
Oxford Papers play a major role in helping book and magazine publishers lol tal, ales 

nd printers in all fields to give the printed page modern and more effective 


oh tit 
treatment. There are more than 30 Oxford grades from which to choose. For 


complete information, call your Oxford Merchant or write our nearest office. fey 410)° 4D) 
‘ Sd 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY naire 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 % 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 


PRINTING PAPERS FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND PACKAGING 
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Today's used car buyers have more mone) 





and want all the fixings there are. 


Used Cars Go In for Class 


They're getting ritzier, are offering performance guar- 


antees, are attracting solid and well-heeled buyers—and are 


selling briskly, with gains as new car prices rise. But what all 


this means for the 1958 new car market isn’t clear yet. 


Vhe multiple trimmings on this fan- 
cied-up station wagon are a far cry from 
the picture of a clanking, wheezing 
jalopy that the words “used car’ may 
once have conjured up. They point 
up how far the used car market has 
come—today’s used car buvers want no 
hand-me-down relics, but late-model 
cars loaded with the sort of extra equip- 
ment this used station wagon carries. 

Last week a further sign of the grow- 
ing importance of the used car market 
as a respectable business all its own 
came from Universal C.I.T. Credit 
Corp., big auto finance company. Uni- 
versal C.I.T. formed a subsidiary to 
provide year-long guarantees on used 
against major mechanical break- 
downs—the latest entry in a field pio- 
neered by National Bonded Cars, Inc. 

Sales and highway figures give added 
evidence of the major role of used cars. 
Of the 52-million passenger cars on 
the road in the U.S., estimates based 
on figures of the Automobile Mann- 
facturers Assn. put the number bought 
cars somewhere between 30- 
million and 35-million. Roughly, auto 
people estimate that three used car sales 
are made for every two new car sales. 
For this vear that would figure out to 
some 9-million used car sales—besides 
an unknown number of unreported 
“curb sales” between individuals. 
¢ Special Mark—This ready market for 
used cars, like the annual model change, 
is a special mark that sets the U.S 
auto business apart from that in any 


Cars 


as used 
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other country. Any Detroit stylist will 
tell you: “We design used cars.” ‘The 
factory that pavs him will echo: “We're 
in the used car business.” 

What they mean is such a simple 
economic fact that it’s often overlooked. 
No dealer who hopes to prosper dares 
trade a new car for a used vehicle 
that can’t be resold. An owner who 
couldn’t sell or trade his car would not 
be a customer for a new car. 

That’s why the stylist is concerned 
about how his designs will look on the 
used car lot a few vears hence, and 
that’s why the auto companies chart 
the used car business as carefully as 
they watch the market for new cars 
¢ No Clear Focus—Detroit has always 
kept a sharp eve and ear focused on 
what’s going On at the used car lots, 
comfortable in the belief that this ac 
tivity gave it a fix on the future. But 
today the eye has astigmatism and the 
ear hears Babel-like voices. The future 
-specifically the shape of the 1958 new 
car market—remains from this angle 
something of a blur. 

Used car sales in most parts of the 
country are brisk—even in the normal 
dull spot before the new models come 
out—and prices are good and even get 
ting better. But though changes are 
taking place in the used car market, 
there are no hard lessons visible as vet 
for the new car business. It has never 
been exactly clear whether the 
of used car sales leads, trails, or just 
parallels new car sales; right now expe 


curve 


rience gives little clue to what’s ahead 
for new Cars, 
¢ Some Unanswered Questions—susI- 
NESS WEEK reporters across the country 
heard from used car dealers some in- 
triguing reports of shifting trends—but 
mostly, these raised more questions than 
they answered. 

~ @ Used car buvers have 
more money now than in the past. But 
does this Inean they are new Cal buvers 
frightened away by new car prices? Or 
are they shopping for a second or third 
car? 

e The number of used car buyers 
is growing. But is this merely a sign 
of increasing car ownership, with young 
wage-earners coming into the market 
for the first time? Or is it a sign that 
fast-growing used car guarantee insur- 
ance plans—first launched only a_ few 
years ago (BW —Dec.17°55,p44)—have 
given car prospects greater faith in the 
reliability of used cars? 

e There seems to be more older 
people buying used cars now than in 
recent years. Is this another sign of 
multiple car ownership? Or is it a sign 
that new car prices are too high for 
people whose income has reached a 


peak? 


seem to 


1. Cost Consciousness 


One way or another, though, the sub- 
ject of new car prices, and how they 
influence the used car market, kept 
cropping up in most of the talks with 
used car men. But here, too, the trend 
leads in several directions at once; the 
price and credit situation switches some 
buvers into the new car market, sets 
others to hunting up the used car lots 
¢ What Sells, and How—‘“I’m buying 
every 1956 model I can lay my hands 
on,” savs an unfranchised dealer in Co 
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Decentralizing? 


Expanding? 


The one location... 


which will meet all your Plant Site requirements... 





if you will just telephone or write, in confi- 
dence to Mr. Lee Davis, Vice President, 
Area Development Department, American 
Gas and Electric Company 


If you're in the market for a new plant site, you needn't 
think a tiresome search lies before you. One letter may be 
all you have to write. 


For here’s what happens when they open your letter at 
American Gas and Electric Company. Area development 
specialists match your requirements with thousands of 
plant sites . . . select the ones that suit you best. AGE 
district managers and other personnel supply up-to-date 
information on the more than 2300 communities in the Locate near major markets 


AGE territory. This free illustrated brochure tells about the 


advantages of this 7-state area in the “Heart of 


in the seven-state area served by American Gas and Industrial America.” 


Electric, you'll find living and working conditions at their 7 on & you will Gad everything modem industey 
& . | , needs: skilled labor, low-cost power, abundant 
best. Only 17 towns are larger than 25,000. Good housing resources, complete transportation services, ideal 


‘ — /™ — ‘ . . living conditions, next-door suppliers and cus- 
is easy to find and buy. Recreation facilities are abundant, ay. Senet, ahestinis Ghendingian Gentnies end Ginee- 


uncrowded. Labor relations are conducted on a friendly, able tax structures. 


For a more detailed description of these and 
other industry advantages, write Dept. F-10 for 
free illustrated brochure. 


co-operative and personal basis. 


Here, in one of America’s fastest growing industrial 
areas, there may be a new home for your company. So, 
dictate that letter today. Address Mr. Lee Davis, Vice Presi- 
dent Area Development, Dept. F-10. Phone if you prefer, 


Operating Affiliates 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 


AMERICAN Gas AND ELEcTRIC COMPANY kentucky Power Company 


30 Church Street * New York 8, N. Y.* COrtlandt 7-5920 Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Ohio Power Company 


Wheeling Electric Company 











“... after they see the 1958s and see the price, we'll have 
them back looking at used cars .. .” 


lumbus, Ohio. “When the new cars 
come out, there'll be a lot of people in 
here looking for these "56s. I can sell 
them a °56 car for $1,795 to $2,295, 
while the same cars in '57 models 
would cost them $3,200 to $4,100.” 

This comment—somewhat paradoxi 
cal at first glance—reveals two charac- 
teristics of today’s used car market: 

¢ For one thing, a one-year-old 
car does not sell nearly so well as a two- 
or three-year-old vehicle—its the price 
factor again. 

¢ For another, some dealers feel 
the credit structure is lopsided. Usual 
terms on late-model used cars are one- 
third down and ne more than 24 
months to pay. For almost anything 
older than two vears the maximum 
term is less than 20 months. But on 
a new car a buyer puts down as little as 
$300 to $400 and has 36 months o1 
more to pay the balance. This means 
that some younger buvers, particularly, 
are going for new cars when by all 
economic standards they should shop 
the used car lots. 

So for many car buvers, it boils down 
to a choice between a new car at eas\ 
terms, or a two-year or older used car. 
The terms on a one-year-old vehicle are 
just too stiff relative to the price of a 
new Car. 
¢ Buyer Types—Talking about the 
marginal buyers who go for new cars be 
cause of easier terms, a Los Angeles 
dealer says: “Thev seem to be willing 
to bite off much more than thev used 
to. The thought of payments stretched 
out over two or three vears doesn’t 
scare them, even though it sure scares 
us. 

But—perhaps as a byproduct of this 

very trend—there is no lack of credit for 
used car purchases, most dealers assert. 
That’s because your usual used car 
buver has the money, and tends to be 
a conservative fellow. If he was going 
to try to buy a car on marginal credit 
standing, he would shoot for the easier 
terms he could get on a new car. Per- 
haps instinctively, the used car buyer 
knows he is going to have to meet more 
rigid credit requirements; he seldom 
tries to stretch his pocketbook. 
e Scared Off—A corollary to this is that 
used car dealers feel very definitely that 
many of their present buyers would 
be buving new cars except for the high 
price. A Washington merchant says, 
“Nearly everyone would really prefer 
to have a new car, but most of our 
customers just can’t afford them.” 

You hear the same story through- 
out the country. In some places, Pitts- 
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burgh for example, used car sales have 
slowed down because of the imminence 
of the 1958 models. People hold back, 
the dealers say, waiting to see what the 
new models will be like. “But after 
they see them, and see the price,”” one 
dealer savs, ‘“‘we'll have them back look 
ing at used cars.” 

¢ Seconds and Thirds—Still, there’s an 
uncertain element in this picture of 
well-heeled, substantial citizens haunt- 
ing the used car lots. Pinned down, 
many dealers will tell you it’s really 
only a guess that these are all would-be 
new car buvers. There’s also some 
evidence they might be shopping for 
a second car, or even a third car for the 
kids. According to an estimate of an 
American Motors official in Detroit, 
more than 5-million families now own 
more than one car, and the number is 
growing rapidly. Undeniably, most of 
the extra cars in a family come off the 
used car lots 

“A lot of the used car 
a man in Kansas Citv, “seems to 
be stemming from the fact that 
suburbanites, faced with the need for 
Junior to be at a piano lesson or 
Susie to be at a Bluebird meeting 
when father has the car downtown, are 
shopping for a second car. 
¢ Foreign Threat?—But what about 
the foreign cars, so often heralded as 
the ideal second car? It’s a rare used 
car dealer who will admit he loses any 
business to foreign cars. But it’s also 
rare that he doesn’t let fall some re 
mark showing he is aware of the threat 
There’s the dealer, for instance, who 
denies the foreign cars have hurt the 
used car business, but adds that if they 
do, “‘we’ll buy ’em and offer them on 
our lots.” 

Generally speaking, however, the 
used car dealers think the foreign car 
buyer is a type apart. 
¢ Gain in Reliability—Whatever the 
reason—price resistance to new Cars, 01 
need for second cars—the used car lots 
are seeing a more solid type of buyer 
Most dealers will tell you this is be- 
cause car prospects fee] used cars are 
more reliable than once was the case 
For this, a score of used car guarantee 
insurance companies can take a lot of 
the credit. 


market,” 
SAVS 


ll. No Pig ina Poke 


“We used to exercise the Five-S 
program for reconditioning,” a Detroit 
used car merchant says. “If it starts, 
steers, and stops, shine it up and sell 
it. But that’s no good these days.” 


Part of the reason that approach 
doesn’t work is, of course, the cus- 
tomer’s greater selectivity, on which 
numerous dealers commented. But 
another strong factor is the growth of 
car guarantee plans. There are a num 
ber of them, pioneered by National 
Bonded Cars, Inc. 

Last week’s jump into the field by 
giant Universal C.I.T. Credit Corp 
is one easy-to-read sign of how fast these 
plans have come along. You can find 
another in the rapid sprouting of the 
pioneer, National Bonded Cars 

I'wo years ago, it had about 1,000 
tranchised dealers and 100 inspectors, 
and about 40,000 cars on the road car 
ried its warranty, with another 10,000 
or so awaiting sale. Today, National 
Bonded Cars has about 80 district and 
branch offices, with some 4,000 par- 
ticipating dealers, and boasts that “hun- 
dreds of thousands” of NBC-warranted 
cars are on the road. 

Not all dealers subscribe to the plans; 
indeed many dealers sniff at them. But 
because of the existence of such plans, 
all dealers have to do a better recon 
ditioning job on their used cars. 

Most plans accept cars no more than 
five years old. The dealer has to put 
them in such condition that they will 
pass an inspection by a representative 
of the bonding company. For cars that 
can pass this inspection the bonding 
company guarantees the owner for a 
full year against major mechanical 
breakdowns. 
¢ Gripes—Dealers have a number of 
specific criticisms of these plans. Savs 
a dealer in Charleston, S. C.: “The 
year's guarantee misleads the public. 
It doesn’t cover tires, batteries, elec- 
trical system, and so on, only the major 
stuff. It applies only to late models 
and they don’t have that kind of trou- 
ble.” A Washington dealer, referring 
to the plan he used for a brief time, 
says, “There was too much fine print 
in it.” 

Most of the criticism has its basis 
in economics, and the costs involved 
in the reconditioning and guarantec 
A Columbus dealer explains: “It would 
add $50 a car to my cost of doing 
business. If I sell 75 cars a month, 
that’s $30,000 in eight months. And 
I don’t know whether the customer 
cares enough to pay me that extra $50 
or not.” Dealers complain that $35 
to $50 is entirely too much to tack 
on to the cost of a used car; it’s 
dickered away in the selling process, 
leaving the dealer out of pocket 

The most telling blow, though, is 
not at the plans themselves but at th 
philosophy behind them. “A reputabl 
dealer,”’ savs a man in Albany, “doesn’t 
need it.” Another says, “I think an 
franchised new car agency with a good 
reputation would be silly to offer it 
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Pay dirt!...year after year! 


MECHANICAL 


€% ELECTRICAL 


No need to head West to find “pay dirt”: it may well 
be going up your factory stacks! It’s a fact that Buell 
Dust Collection Systems, in nearly every case, recover 
dusts that pay for the entire installation in just a few 
years! 

There’s an easy, sure way to find out if this is true in 
your plant: just ask Buell to make an analysis. Buell 
engineers will tell you, in a short, accurate report, what 
dusts that pay for the entire installation in just a few 
kind of dust collection system you may need to recover 
them. 

A history of hundreds of installations and many years 
of experience in field and laboratory backs up every 
analysis. Performance standards are written into each 
installation contract. 


For more information, write for a copy of the booklet, 
“The Collection and Recovery of Indus- 


trial Dusts.”’ Just write to Dept. 30-J, Buell 
Engineering Company, Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
e New York 5, N. Y. 
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Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 


DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 





when they could set up their own pro- 
gram at much less cost.” 

¢ And Bouquets—But the criticism is 
more than balanced by the praise for 
the plans, particularly the National 
Bonded Cars setup. Most dealers are 
more concerned with such a plan as a 
sales aid to reassure the customer than 
with any reflection on the reputation of 
car dealers. 

From Philadelphia comes the com- 
ment, “It is a good selling tool if it is 
used well.”” And from Atlanta this flat 
endorsement: ““We think the National 
Bonded plan has helped our sales. It 
certainly hasn't cost us anything, and 
the customers seem to get a lot of satis- 
faction from having the guarantee.” 


lll. What’s Ahead 


With the guarantee plans, with the 
new type of customers, with the high 
prices of new cars, the used car dealers 
generally find this a fairly good year. 
But there are some exceptions. 

A dealer in Columbus wails, ““They 
buried the man who makes business in 
July and there hasn’t been any since.” 
In Detroit, where there has been a high 
level of unemployment all year long, 
in Baltimore where there have been 
some layoffs, in other cities where for 
one reason or another there is some 
unemployment, all car sales are slow, 
and this is reflected in the used car 
market. 
¢ Supply of Trade-Ins—Whether or 
not there’s any exact correlation be- 
tween new and used car sales, it is 
obvious that if new cars are not moving 
at a fast clip there are not many trade- 
ins being fed into the used car market. 
In such a case, business there also is 
inclined to slow down. 

But you get the feeling, listening to 
used car men, that the high price of 
new cars has counteracted this, and 
has been the major factor in making 
1957 such a good used car year. It has 
tended to hold down new car sales. 
But as far as the used car market is 
concerned, it has merely pinched the 
supply of trade-ins just about enough to 
maintain the right amount of scarcity 
and so keep prices firm. 
¢ Portents for 1958—Does this mean 
anything in particular about the 1958 
market? 

Not necessarily, say dealers. But they 
hedge in both directions. With 1958 
new car prices bound to be higher than 
in 1957, some dealers look for a repeti- 
tion of 1957 on the new and used 
car market. But others point to the 
same circumstance that makes Detroit 
feel optimistic about 1958 new cars: 
The people who bought cars in 1955— 
Detroit’s record year—will have enough 
equity in their cars—if they have not 
paid them off completely—to be back 
in the market again. END 
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The American Market: a Look Ahead 





Selt-made 
shines her 
secret 


The secret of her continued success as a 
“good cook”’ is plain to see: just turn 
any food package over—aote the choices 
of “how to prepare.” Today's packages 
teach, as well as protect and promote 
a vast variety of foods. 

How do modern shoppers like these 
built-in cookbooks? The figures speak 
for themselves. Ten yearsago, forexample, 
shoppers spent $25 billion for packaged 


mi j 
louble that 


foods. Last year, better than a 
amount—a whopping $50 billion plus. 

Marathon, America’s largest supplier 
of food packaging, has played a big part 
in this marketing and cooking revolu- 
tion—with colorful packages that whet 
the appetite and promote sales . . . with 
‘‘back-o’-the-pack” recipes that simplify 
meal selection and preparation. 

As new forms of food develop, Mara- 
thon packages will help introduce them 
—at a cost attractive to processors and 
shoppers alike. For Marathon controls 
every step of production—from tiny 
trees to finished printed packages. 


MARATHON a CORPORATION 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


In Canada: Marathon Packages Limited, Toronto 


GROWTH IN 
FOOD PACKAGING 

















Things look bright where MARATHON goes to Market 








From BAKELITE’S 





GEORGE COOPER RUDOLPH, AIA, 

who conceived this modern interior, states, 
“There is virtually no limit to the imaginative use 
of plastic materials—to make more functional, 
yet attractive and livable homes.” 














many different plastics come... 


Modern Materials for Modern Living 


Here’s imaginative use of plastics! 19 Neat, clean, and self- 
supporting, the roof is made of reinforced plastic curved 
for strength. Light is pleasantly diffused. The same material 
also provides a colorful, lightweight fence 2easily shaped 
with ordinary tools. 3 Air conditioning ducts are strong, 
lightweight, corrosion-resistant sandwich panels of phenolic 
foam between reinforced epoxy skins. 4 Sparkling trans- 
parent biaxially-oriented styrene film rolls up like a window 
shade. The swimming pool Sis built of foundation material 
lined with a colorful and durable pool liner of vinyl film. 
6 Colorful cushions covered with vinyl upholstery take 
plenty of wear, resist sun and cleaning agents. 7 Strikingly 
simple lighting fixtures use a combination of phenolic and 
styrene plastics for unusual effects. § Upholstered hassock 
has a one-piece vinylfoam core with durable, integral skin 
of colorfast vinyl. 9 Contour chair of reinforced plastic 
cleans easily, resists chipping, scratching. 19 Integrally 
molded phenolic table is stain- and scratch-resistant, features 
color television, and built-in electric hot plate. 14 Couch 
covered with vinyl fabric permits dramatic texture effects 
without problem of fragile fabrics. Vinylfoam core keeps 
shape and provides maximum comfort. 19 Flooring of 
tough, colorful vinyl tiles resists scuffs, soil, alcohol, cleans- 
ing agents, is easy to keep clean. 13 Flowers and vines 
planted in polyethylene pots maintain their attractiveness 
for a long time and a film liner of polyethylene keeps mois- 
ture in the planter. 14Exterior of planter is protected with 
a vinyl masonry paint that resists moisture and wear. 


DID YOU KNOW that the printed or plated circuits re- 
quired in miniature radios and other electronic equipment 
are made on strong, reinforced sheets based on BAKELITE 
Phenolic Resins. 


A famous designer visualizes 
how you could build tomorrow's home 
with the versatile plastics of today. 


Designs take new forms, products new color, new durability, 
new freedom from care ... and new customer appeal when the 
advantages of BAKELITE Brand Plastics are applied with imagi- 
nation and skill. 

One key to design ingenuity is the selection of the plastic with 
properties best suited to the job. At Bakelite Company, you will 
find vinyls, phenolics, styrenes and impact styrenes, poly- 
ethylenes, epoxies and silicones... the greatest variety avail- 
able to fill the most discriminating requirement. 

But matching materials to the job is only part of the answer. 
Bakelite Company’s vast knowledge and years of experience in 
the field are the extra measures that can help you make and 
market a better product—for business, industry, or the home. 


Ceilings take on new Dramatize storage 
space with drawers mold- 
ed of Baxe.tre Phenolic 


Plastic. They’re rigid, 


A rainbow by the gal- 
importance when they lon! New interior wall 
glow with soft, warm paints based on BAKELITE 
light. Translucent panels Vinyl Latex are famous 


of Bakxetrre Rigid Vinyl 
Sheet can transform your 
ceilings into an attractive 
light source. Lightweight 
and durable for easy 
cleaning. They are per- 
manent and they resist 
discoloration, moisture, 
and most chemicals. 


A leader in the world of piastics... 


for their wide range of 
hues, easy application, 
permanence. They are 
easily stored, give a 
tough finish that can be 
scrubbed only a few 
hours after application. 
Manufacturers find them 
easy to formulate, too. 


easy -to-clean, and one 
piece, unaffected by heat 
or humidity. A range of 
sizes allows you to design 
almost any shape storage 
area . . . room divider, 
desk, bureau, merchan- 
dise rack. They're excep- 
tionally easy to install, 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


PLASTICS 


BAKELITE COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The terms BAKELITE, UN 


on Cansiwe and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC. 





TV Shows , 


It took more than a cute idea 


to parlay “! Love Lucy” into 
one of the most successful TV 
film companies in the U.S. 


HEN DESI ARNAZ and his wife, 

Lucille Ball (cover pictures), de- 
veloped their “I Love Lucy” TV series 
in 1950, they naturally hoped that a 
sizable audience would love Lucy, too. 
But even they did not anticipate the 
flood of affection—carefully measured in 
TV rating points—that has kept the 
series among the nation’s 10 most 
favored shows for most of its six vears 
on the network. 

Chis heartwarming devotion has done 
more than add fame as entertainers to 
Lucy’s creators. It launched them on a 
meteoric career in the risky business of 
producing IT'V shows. ‘Today, Armaz 
and his wife head Desilu Productions, 
Inc., one of the most successful TV 
film companies in the U.S. 
¢ Byproduct Industry—The dramatic 
spread of the U.S. video audience to 
40-million homes plus the sponsors’ 
loosening bankrolls have made the busi- 
ness of supplying TV shows a multi- 
million-dollar activity. Because this 
audience won't sit for an unbroken suc- 
cession of commercials, sponsors have 
to separate their sales pitches with vari- 
ous types of programs. To supply them, 











st 
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REHEARSALS start for new TV series that will blow up I Love Lucy into a full 
hour show. Lucy has been Desilu Productions’ golden goose for six years. 


PROMPT SHEET is put in place. A script sampling indicates 
no radical changes in I Love Lucy patter. 
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Are a Gold Mine—But Hard to Dig 








EXPERTS confer with Lucille Ball on staging of new’ 
Desilu show. Like most TV series, it is on film. 


GUEST STAR Tallulah Bankhead and Desi Arnaz iron 
out a few details in the series’ first fall telecast. 


CONFERENCE brings suggestions from Lucille Ball (standing) 
and Desi Arnaz (foreground), past masters in the art of trans- 
forming an idea into a $1-million business. 


REHASH of rehearsal convinces cast that script needs more 
polishing. In a business that depends on the whim of a 
sponsor, smoothness of product is very important. 
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built by Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


CB&l’s refinery giants, like this complex Houdriflow unit, meet 
the eye on almost every horizon . . . as do Hortonspheres®, 
Hortonspheroids® and other Horton® specialized steel plate 
structures built for broad industrial service. 

Four strategically located plants with complete facilities 
enable CB&I to design, fabricate and erect steel plate structures 
that meet the most exacting requirements. When you plan, plan 
with CB&I. Write our nearest offices for complete information. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities, 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries . . . and Industry at large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
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a giant industry has grown up alongside 
TV itself. 

¢ Live Shows—In TV’s infancy, live 
shows drew the most attention, but 
gradually film has taken over. This 
season, for instance, live shows make 
up only about 33% of the schedules 
on the three nets. Panel, quiz, and 
audience participation and _ variety 
shows are the hardy survivors. 

Putting these shows on the air is 

the work of “packagers,” who dream 
up the ideas, put the show together, 
and “‘sell’ (lease) it for a flat fee as a 
complete package either directly to a 
sponsor for network use or, more often, 
to the networks, which then find a 
sponsor. The networks also produce 
live shows, either on their own or in 
association with a packager. Leading 
packagers today are Goodson-Todman 
Productions, Entertainment Produc- 
tions, Inc., Barry & Enright Produc- 
tions, Inc., John Guedel Productions, 
and Walt Framer Productions. 
e Film Fare—Dwarfing these live show 
packagers is the more crowded business 
of producing, filming, and selling the 
half-hour series that make up the bulk 
of TV programing—such as situation 
comedies, Westerns, mystery shows. 
This frenzied trade ranges from small 
producers with ideas to giant film com- 
panies that wield huge production budg- 
ets and have the facilities to turn out 
a series on a mass scale through dis- 
tributors who sell the film for network 
or local station use. Some companies 
are in all three phases. 

Though independents strike oil from 
time to time, most TV film comes from 
the film makers. of Hollywood. The 
leading film maker is Revue Produc- 
tions, Inc., an arm of Music Corp. of 
America, with a production budget of 
$25-million. Next comes Desilu, fol- 
lowed by such outfits as Screen Gems, 
Inc., subsidiary of Columbia Pictures; 
Four Star Films; Television Programs 
of America; Warner Bros.; Twentieth- 
Century Fox-TV, and Ziv-TV. 
¢ Rewards—The success of I Love Lucy 
demonstrates what many outsiders have 
always suspected: There’s plenty of 
gold in TV’s hill for those who can find 
it. Building on Lucy’s unfading popu- 
larity, Arnaz and his wife have achieved 
these distinctions: 

e They are the first producers to 
earn $1-million out of TV alone. Their 
personal pocket money today is esti- 
mated at $2-million. 

¢ Desilu Productions, Inc., is one 
of the hottest outfits in the business. 
Desilu currently is at work on seven 
new TV series, which it owns all or in 
part. In addition, it is filming 12 others 
on a contract basis for outside pro- 
ducers. The company grossed more 
than $22-million last year, and will top 
that this year. And a few months ago, 
Arnaz rejected an offer from Clint 
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You are looking at Mr. Albert Ehlers, 
coffee connoisseur and President of Ehlers 
Coffee, sampling his fine blend in the new 
Lily* China-Cote Cup. 

“The flavor 
coffee,” 
changed when served in the China-Cote 


taste, and aroma of my 


states Mr. Ehlers, “remains un- 


Cup.” Conclusive proof that this remark- 
able cup... 

Saves the flavor? Resists penetration of 
coffee Coffee 
coffee should. 

Saves the heat! Keeps hot liquids 10° 


into the paper. tastes as 


hotter in a ten-minute period. 
Saves the shape! Remains sturdy in the 


hand, even under rough and rugged use. 


In on-the-spot comparison test at Ehlers plant: 


PROMINENT COFFEE ROASTER PROVES 
NEW LILY CHINA-COTE CUP 
SAVES THE FLAVOR OF COFFEE 
SERVED IN YOUR PLANT! 


Ban : = 
RIGHT. FOR INDUSTRIAL es ae 


SERVICE * 
SELOW: FOR AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE VENDING 


CARRY-OUT 




















Specify Lily China-Cote, the cup that saves the flavor. 


*) « REG. US PAT OFF 


This first truly satisfactory cup for the 
serving of hot liquids was ten years in the 
developing. Final result... a plastic inner 
coating strikingly similar to real china. 

No wonder the Lily China-Cote Cup is 
the most wanted cup among progressive 
executives concerned with employee 
morale. No wonder so many executives are 
getting full China-Cote details by confer- 
ring with their in-plant feeders and vend- 
ing operators or writing us direct. In fact, 
many are making a personal comparison 
test... 
note on your letterhead for test samples. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


without obligation. Just send us a 
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Growing port on America's fourth seacoast. 
industrial sites available. Anda 
Marine Midland bank knows the area. 























































































































This busy Lake Ontario city will soon Rochester is known for its unusually 
become a busy seaport. With the comple- stable labor force. Living conditions are 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, business pleasant. The school system is widely 
located in the Rochester area can ship respected for its quality and vitality. 

goods directly to European ports, to A Marine Midland bank in Rochester 
Canada, to the Midwest. To accommo- serves this area with 20 offices. For more 
date this growing commerce, you'll find information write Arthur M. R. Hughes, 
more than 100 acres of available water- President of the Genesee Valley Union 
front property and several thousand Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. This 
acres of adjacent land zoned for indus- Marine Midland banker will be glad to 
trial use. Land that may well meet your help you with the bank’s detailed knowl- 
particular business needs. edge of men, markets and materials, 

















MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Building with the state of New York 
through 153 offices in 79 communities 

















Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Murchison, Texas financier, to buy 
the company for $11-million. 

e Hazards—On the other hand, Desilu’s 
staff of 1,000 professionals, its $22-mil- 
lion budget, and its completely equipped 
studio add up to a more sobering fact: 
Finding the gold is an expensive busi- 
ness. 

A few years ago, the TV landscape 
was dotted with lone prospectors, hack- 
ing away at promising sites. ‘Today, 
most of the solitary figures are gone, 
their places taken by smoothly function- 
ing companies with crews of experts to 
man the heavy machinery of show busi- 
ness. Further, the whole enterprise is 
fenced with signs “For Professionals 
Only.” 

e Past Masters—Armaz and his wife are 
old hands in the art of dreaming up 
ideas for TV shows, transforming the 
ideas into finished products, and selling 
the merchandise for every dollar it will 
bring. The goal, of course, is a hit show. 

Hit shows bring in lots of dollars in 
a seemingly eternal flow. A TV pro- 
gram, whether live or on film, is a 
property that can be bought, sold, 
leased, traded, or sliced up. But the 
working lifetime of a live show is 
limited to its actual run on a network. 
Many film series are good for endless 
reruns for any sponsor or any station 
that thinks the audience won't object. 
Capital gains deals loom on everv side. 
The gusher can keep pumping lush 
profits into its owners’ pockets for 
years to come. 
¢ Shining Examples—A good example 
is the cheerful history of Private Secre- 
tary, a successful but not spectacular 
series starring Ann Sothern. Produced 
by Chertok TV, Private Secretarv be- 
gan a run on the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System network in 1953, under the 
sponsorship of American ‘Tobacco Co.— 
alternating with Jack Benny on Sunday 
nights. During its network stay, the 
producer turned out 104 pictures from 
which it reportedly took an estimated 
$416,000 in profits. 

In a capital gains transaction in Jate 

1955, Chertok sold all residual rights 
in the series to Television Pictures of 
America, New York film producer and 
distributor, for a little over $l-million 
plus a percentage of all future sales 
above a specified amount. 
e Enter Susie—Private Secretarv was 
still running on the network at that 
time, but TPA, wasting no time, took 
52 pictures already shown and _ar- 
ranged another series called Susie. It 
sold Susie to advertisers for use on a 
once-a-week basis in a total of 160 
markets. Then, TPA took over the rest 
of its 104 films, and began selling 
another Susie package to advertisers 
and individual stations—some of them 
the same 160—on a “‘strip,” or five- 
times-a-week basis. 

Then TPA discovered 22 films that 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 


more engineers? or modern engineering? 


Wouldn't better use of your engineer's 
time be a more practical solution to your 
technica! problems than simply hiring 
more and more engineers? 


Electronic measuring equipment saves hours 
and days of time by making common—and 


instruments 


uncommon—engineering measurements more 





swiftly and accurately. These proven electronic 
tools free your “pioneering” people for the 


. 


truly creative work that so directly affects your 
Company's progress. One Hewlett-Packard 
instrument saves time for many men; yet 
most -hp- instruments cost far less than just 
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the recruiting of one new engineer. 


Over 130 Hewlett-Packard field engineers 
and 300 different -hp- instruments are 
helping company after company achieve 
faster, more efficient engineering. A letter 
from you will assure an -hp- engineer in touch 


electronic 


with your technical people—right now! 


in 


Oscilloscopes, which present engineering informa- 
tion visually, are among the most basic laboratory 
instruments. -hp- oscilloscopes, based on com- 
pletely new design concepts, give your engineers 
greater measuring speed, convenience and de- 
pendability than any comparable instrument ever 
developed. $650 to $1,100. Make sure your next 
instrument requisition specifies -hp- equipment. 


world leader 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Field application engineers throughout the world 








Only STEEL can do 





This Is A Curtain Wall. The curtain wall is made of por- 
celain-enameled steel sheets held in a framework of Stain- 
less Steel mullions. The steel panels are much lighter than 
traditional materials. They're so thin that rentable floor 
space is increased. They're so durable they will last the life 
of the building without expensive maintenance. They’re so 
colorful they make any building look more distinguished, 
more attractive and more rentable. 


Crates For Balky Burros. Thousands of American young- 
sters now own their own burros, imported from the South- 
west. Formerly, they were shipped loose, with their travel- 
ing papers tied round their necks. Trouble was, the burros 
ate the papers, and sometimes they’d scamper free. Now, 
burros are shipped in wire bound crates which are strong, 
light and open. They eat alfalfa, instead of waybills and 
shipping tags. The wire-producing divisions of United States 
Steel supply countless miles of steel wire for wire bound 
crates and boxes, which are used to ship everything from 
lettuce to farm machinery 


FREE MOTION PICTURES 


United States Steel has produced a number of interesting 
motion pictures which tell the story of steel, its manufac- 
tuve and uses. Here are capsule descriptions of a few of 
them. These and others are fully described in a Catalog of 
USS Motion Pictures which you may obtain by writing to 
United States Steel, Room 2808, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. These pictures may be bor- 
rowed without charge for your company or club use. 


“Treasure Chest”—The story of 
the tin can and its part in 
bringing the products of the 
farm to the kitchen. Full color, 
27 minutes. 


“Knowing’s Not Enough”’—Who 
was responsible for the crash 
of the racing car? Eddie, the 
driver—or one of the three 
crewmen, each of whom re- 
members something he was 
supposed to do but isn’t sure 
that it was done. Film shows 
how they translate their experi 
ence on the track to their jobs 
at the plant. Winner of 1956 
Film Award for Safety. Full 
color, 28 minutes. 


“The Waiting Harvest” — How 
chemists in the steel mill refine 
the waste products of coal into 
the coal chemicals which have 
contributed so much to the bet- 
ter products the American con- 
sumer now can have at low cost 
—nylon stockings, vitamins, 
quick-drying paints, plastics, 
fertilizers, and many other prod- 
ucts. Full color, 23 minutes. 


“Dan Taber's Ledger” — The 
story of farm fencing, showing 
the procedures of planning and 
erection which years of study 
and research have proved will 
produce long-lasting, economi- 
cal farm protection. 27 minutes. 
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so many 
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“The Cantilever Bridge”—This 
film shows the dramatic start- 





to-finish construction of the 
beautiful new Tappan Zee bridge 
across the Hudson River north 
of New York City. Clear con- 
struction scenes and animation 
sequences almost make you 
feel that you could build one 
yourself. Full color, 25 minutes. 


Other films include: “An Orchid 
to Mr Jordan,” “Barns for Bet- 
ter Dairying,” “Building for the 
Nations,” “Iron Ore from Cerro- 
Bolivar,” “The Making and 
Shaping of Steel,” “New Neigh- 
bor,” “Sinews of the South,” 
“Speaking of Wire Rope,” 
“Wallis without Welds,” “Soil 
and the South,” “USS Cor-Ten,” 
‘The Suspension Bridge,”’ 
and “Steel, Man's Servant.” All 
are described fully in the Motion 
Picture Catalog. 
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How’s This For a Drainage Structure? 
It's hard to imagine any drainage problem that 
can’t be solved with USS products. They range 
from small culverts that go under your driveway 
(see your building supply dealer or U. S. Steel 
Supply warehouse) up to such whoppers as 
this one, which are specially fabricated by the 
American Bridge Division of U. S. Steel. Steel 
drainage structures are easy to handle, ex- 
tremely strong and, being resilient, they won't 
break or crack. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence ... . Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Consolidated Western Steel . . . Gerrard Steel Strapping . . . National Tube . . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron... . United States Steel Homes .... United States Steel Products 
United States Stee! Supply Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 



















































































































































Getting down to profits 


Width and depth of cut is one way to compare ditchers, but it’s mot the 
way to compare ditching profits! To get down to profits you have to 
check machine efficiency . . . find out if the power you pay for actually 
gets to the digging wheel. Here’s what you'll find when you check 
Gar Wood - Buckeye ditchers: 








In Buckeye machines, power for traction and digging is taken directly 
from the engine transmission through separate output shafts. There's no 
open jack-shaft to waste power, eat up fuel dollars. There’s less power 
lost to friction because all Buckeye shafts turn on anti-friction bearings 

. all Buckeye gears run in oil. The result is more power where it 
pays... at the digging wheel. And that means more ditch at less cost. 








Width and depth of cut? You'll find a size and type of ditcher in the 
Gar Wood-Buckeye line to meet your exact requirements. Check further 
and you'll find design differences that will mean more ditching profits. 
In every way you'll see that Gar Wood gives you more to bank on! 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Wayne, Michigan « Findlay, Ohio 
Plants in Wayne and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Ohio; Mattoon, Ii!.; Richmond, Calif. 


Truck Cranes Tractor Equipment Frate-Gates Load-Packers Hoists & Bodies Ditchers 


























had not yet pulled a load in the rerun 
market. Last summer, these pictures 
appeared once again on CBS—as Pri- 
vate Secretary—to help introduce Lever 
Bros.’ Dove soap. Finally, this fall, 
NBC is running another 25 films on 
daytime TV, under the Private Sec- 
retary label. 

¢ Payoff—To date, TPA has extracted 
a $3-million gross out of its Private 
Secretary, and the end is not in sight. 
The company, aware it has a good 
thing, is planning to produce a new 
group of films for the series. 

Chertok and TPA aren’t the only 
ones to reap a harvest. Ann Sothern, 
as star, took 25% of the rerun profits 
on the first 75 pictures, and 33% on 
the remainder. Her earnings, estimated 
at over $1-million, must make her the 
world’s highest paid private secretary. 
Her talent agency took its customary 
10% of her earnings. The estate of the 
TV writer who conceived the idea 
for the series still participates in earn- 
ings. 

Finally, all other creative talent, fol- 
lowing the standard practice of guild 
contracts, takes a slice for all rerun 
profits. 

e Earning Her Keep—If Private Secre- 
tary is any barometer, I Love Lucy is 
just settling down to earn her keep. 
The series, of course, produced millions 
for Desilu on its first network run. In 
addition, Arnaz took a chunk of capital 
gains early this year when he sold a 
group of Lucy pictures to CBS for $4.5. 
million. Arnaz retains all rights to Lucy, 
however, and is currently making five 
hour-long shows that are being snapped 
up for $300,000 apiece. When Lucy 
does drop into the syndication market, 
it will be in the words of one dis- 
tributor, “a blockbuster.” 

¢ Strictly for Pros—The glitter of show 
business and its legendary rewards often 
send amateurs with a hot idea for a 
program to the producers’ offices. As a 
matter of fact, most TV _ producers 
won't even listen to an idea from out- 
side their own staffs, unless it comes 
from a professional in the business— 
preferably an important star, producer, 
or writer. 

An outsider who comes in with a 
valuable property, say the TV rights to 
a Hemingway novel, is given the red 
carpet treatment. But just a plain, un- 
varnished idea won’t get him beyond 
the waiting room. Desilu, for one, 
accepts story ideas only from recognized 
talent agencies such as William Morris, 
Famous Artists-Jaffe, and Don Sharpe. 
* Room-—It is still possible for skill and 
a good idea to launch an independent 
producer. Robert Stabler’s 24-year-old 
Filmaster Productions, Inc., is an ex- 
ample. Stabler has made two series for 
CBS, on a cost-plus fixed fee basis. One 
series, Gunsmoke, is at the top of the 
ratings. Filmaster now has three series 
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“Tt makes it easier for our salespeople to impress buyers...” 
Writes R. S. MACDONALD, Quaker Oats Advertising Director 


“It gives our advertising another dimension—something 
tangible to put in the prospect’s hand. This ‘Diamension- 
ized’ planned Book Match program reminds customers 
of our food products. We use ‘Product Replica’ cartons 
—full-color miniatures of Quaker Oats and Puss’n Boots 
packages as well as special event matches to publicize 
our TV sponsorship of the famous Pasadena Rose Parade. 


“The cartons are handed out to our important buyer 
prospects. They like the useful match books, so we gain 
good-will... and also expose our sales message to each 
prospect some 200 times with each carton of 10 book 
matches. 


“Diamond Match handles the details for us from package 
design to distribution according to our schedule. Our 
‘Diamensionized’ campaign has proved effective.” 


Whatever your particular need—for new prospects, new 
product promotions, brand .name reminders, salesmen’s 
aids and innumerable direct mail applications—there’s a 
““Diamensionized” planned book match program to give 
your advertising an exciting, new dimension. For any planned 
pe age book —— ne > x. Diamond “— 
atch, pioneer and leader in the field. Write on your 
business letterhead for folders describing modern, new book match advertising program 
techniques in “‘Diamensionized’”’ book match advertising. 


Book Match Advertising Dept., THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY, 125 Paridon St., Springfield, Mass. 








ce in the works, and will start financing its 
UNDREDS OF NEW own pilots and keeping a greater share 
| of the profits. 

COST-SAVING IDEAS s Professionals dash the outsider’s hopes 

~ for many reasons. A veteran TV show 
Tune in on What's New at the packager, Mark Goodson of Goodson- 
Todman Productions (What’s My Line, 

I’ve Got a Secret) says bluntly: “The 
idea is worth only 10% of the show.” 
Goodson insists that more important 
than the idea is the format, how the 


idea is worked out, the details, and 

staging. Getting the idea for a show 

like What's My Line is one thing, 

Goodson savs, but the success of the 

show—now in its seventh year on CBS, 

EXPOSITION lies in such details as the selection of 
the moderator, panel contestants, 

mystery guests. 

| OF CHEMICAL The amount of skillful mounting and 
| buffing necessary before I Love Lucy 
4 T IE achieved its dazzle illustrates this point. 





¢ Birth of Lucy—Lucy was born in 
the spring of 1950, when Lucille Ball, 
a popular movie actress, was playing 
the lead in a radio series, My Favorite 
Husband. Partly because she was tired 
of being separated from her traveling 
bandleader husband, Miss Ball decided 
that a husband and wife show could 
be created for the two of them. Their 


NEW YORK COLISEUM agent, Don Sharpe, arranged to pre- 


test the idea with public appearance 
acts written by Bob Carroll, Jr., and 
December 2-6, 1957 Madelyn Pugh, who were the muses 


© Over 500 Exhibits of the radio show. The acts delighted 


eight sponsors, so Arnaz and Miss Ball 











@ All Under One Roof went to CBS, which agreed to finance 
an initial film. 
@ New Methods! New Products! New Ideas! ¢ First on Film—By the fall of 1951, 
@ New Ways To Cut Costs! everything was ready to roll. Then 
@ New Ways To Increase Production occurred two developments, both 
destined to affect the fortunes of the 
A “must-see” for every top management official in the chem- Arnaz team. First CBS decided to stay 


out of the actual filming, and arranged 
that Arnaz and Miss Ball should film 
it and sell it to the network as a 


ical process industries, this informative presentation of the 
latest developments in the industry will help management, 


production, design and research personnel to keep abreast package. Second, at Amaz’s urging, the 
of the newest materials, equipment, processes and machinery decision was made to film all the shows, 
designed to cut costs and increase production. ggg He os — film ae oe 
ive. 1s was the first comedy show 
ALL 4 FLOORS OF THE COLISEUM— to appear on film, and it laid the ground- j 
OVER 500 FACT-FILLED EXHIBITS. work for the rerun market. 
page : : Of course, live shows have their suc- 
Here under one roof you will see the greatest concentration ee 
—. ; J cess stories, too. Dan Enright and 
of important advances in automation, chemicals and raw Jack Barry, of Barry & Enright, working 
materials, laboratory equipment, materials handling, weigh- for a New York TV station, went from 
ing and packaging, and equipment for heating, cooling, dry- staging a show for the station to selling 


Life Begins at 80 to the network. Fol- 
lowing this, they founded their pro- 
There is no more convenient, comprehensive and compensat- ducing company, dreamed up Twenty- 
ing opportunity to see, discuss and*compare the performance One, which introduced Charles Van 


. Doren to the country. The big payoff 
of these money-saving developments that can be put to chine Genlias ‘Gils vent, whan Geox wll 


ing, evaporating, separating, disintegrating, mixing, etc. 


work for you and your company. Plan now to attend, and a package of two quiz shows to NBC 
bring your associates to the oe for a reported $5-million. 


e Salesman’s Job—Fven the best idea 


New York Coliseum December 2 6 1957 and the most frenzied and _ skillful 
’ =“, 


production job can be wasted if the 
26th EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES salesman fails to do his job with a 
sponsor. The salesman, representing the 


Write for advance registrations to . = 
producer, works with the initial, or 





International Exposition Co. © 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Pressures and temperatures are indispensable tools of in- 
dustry. Both must be measured to maintain product quality 

. to assure capacity performance of equipment and eco- 
nomical production. Manning, Maxwell & Moore gauges 
measure pressures in power stations and processing plants 
— wherever steam, air, gas, vapor and liquids are pressur- 
ized. Our industrial thermometers measure temperature 
in steam generating facilities . . . in water heating and ice- 
making apparatus .. . in food cookers and freezers .. . in 
dye vats and milk pasteurizers . . . in any device that creates 
or uses heat or cold for production. 


ff 
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‘Hancock’ ‘Ashcroft’ ‘Consolidated’ 


Bronze and Steel Pressure Safety and Relief 
Valves Gauges Valves 


Aircraft 
Control 
Products 


‘American’ 
Industrial 
Instruments 


‘American-Microsen’ ‘Budgit’ ‘Budgit’ 
Process Control 
instruments Hoists Hoists 


is your problem 


Whether your problem is measurement, control, protec- 
tion or lifting, Manning, Maxwell & Moore has the prod 
ucts to help you. We produce controls to regulate tempera- 
tures, valves to control flow, electronic systems to control 
processes, and control units for aircraft, rockets and mis- 
siles. Our safety and relief valves protect personnel and 
plants. Where lifting is a problem, our cranes and hoists 
handle materials with speed and safety. 

District offices and industrial distributors in the U.S. and 
Canada, agents and manufacturing licensees throughout 
the world are ready to serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


“*Shaw-Box"’ Electric 
Traveling Cranes 


‘Load Lifter’ 


Chain Blocks Electric Electric 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, Ine. 


CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK DIVISION: 
Stratford, Connecticut * Tulsa, Oklahoma * Watertown, Massachusetts 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION: AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION: 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


Danbury, Connecticut « Inglewood, California 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS DIVISION: 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


EXPORT DIVISION: 
Chrysier Building East, New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY: 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
of Canada, Ltd., Ga!t, Ontario 
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Whether it's RADIOS or 
ROAD BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


4 ate) She 
Wood Block Floors 


Serve industry with more 
advantages. 


Name the industry .. . you'll find 
Kreolite Wood Block Floors taking 
every kind of abuse that would ruin 
ordinary flooring in a comparatively 
short time. 


These are strong claims, but they 
ore backed up by proof. Thousands 
of installations prove that Kreolite 
Floors, being more resilient, do o 
better job of absorbing noise, 
shock and vibration. They cre also 
cleaner and safer, becouse they 
ore dustiess, spark and skid-proof. 


Durable . . . Economical? Well, 
many Kreolite Floors outlive the 
building. For substantiating facts, 
write us today. 


“— 


4 For gym floors and 
vocational shops, 


THE KREOLITE FLEXIBLE STRIP* 
JENNISON - WRIGHT resilient flooring is tops. 


Cc oO RP oO RATI re) N *Made of Kiln Dried End Grain Southern 


Yellow Pine Wood Block in Notural Color 
TOLEDO 8, OHIO 


KREQLITERAFLOOR: 
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. . « producers emphasize 
the high-risk nature of their 


4a 


business .. . 


STORY start. on p. 66 


pilot, film—the most important single 
film made in any series—which usually 
costs between $35,000 and $85,000. 

The general business rule, which 
Desilu follows, is for the producer to 
stake himself to the pilot, though some 
producers may persuade a network to 
pay for it in return for a share of future 
profits. If the series gets rolling, the 
cost of subsequent films drops. 

The primary target for most film 
series is network use. This brings a 
higher price, sooner, with less selling 
expense than going into the syndica- 
tion market. 

So, with the pilot in his briefcase, the 
salesman heads for New York “to open 
the show on Madison Avenue.” The 
test of whether the pilot investment is 
a dead loss or whether it will start the 
series on its way begins. 
¢ Stakes—Waiting for the salesman are 
his potential customers, a wary group 
of sponsor representatives, ad agency 
and network officials. Their wariness 
has a solid foundation. They are about 
to risk a minimum of $5-million or so 
on a TV show—on the basis of the 
pilot. 

Details of the selling ritual vary. 
The salesman may offer his plum direct- 
ly to the sponsor. Or he may sell it di- 
rectly to a network, which will then 
try to find a sponsor for it. Often, 
in a burst of enthusiasm, the network 
will jointly finance the rest of the 
series in return for a 25% or 50% 
share in earnings. 

If a sponsor steps up, he will pay 

out between $22,500 and $50,000 per 
show for a stipulated peziod. This is 
generally 52 weeks, though lately spon- 
sors have been resisting such long-term 
commitments. Out of this flat fee, 
the producer must pay all his costs, 
royalties, and show a profit. 
e High Risk—Generally, a producer 
expects to amortize his series out of 
its first run. If it runs for several years, 
his price goes higher, costs are written 
off, and profits rise accordingly. For a 
show that has run on the net three or 
four years, Desilu reports it can take 
from $20,000 to $40,000. per film in 
gross profits. 

Producers ate quick to emphasize 
the high-risk nature of their business. 
One chilling statistic: Out of 175 or so 
pilots made by all film companies for 
this season, only about 35 or 40 were 
sold. But as long as the country’s TV 
audience will watch, producers will take 
their chances. END 
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Business Man Governor 
Luther H. Hodges 
whose dynamic leadership 
has brought about 
tax reductions put into 
effect July 1, 1957. 
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UCCESS CONVINCES 
'& TOWNE 


RECORD OF 
YAL 


For the site of its seventeenth plant, Yale & Towne 
checked every state, town by town. North Carolina 
scored on every point: 
Nearness to markets . ... modern transportation by 
land, sea, and air .. . intelligent personnel... 
climate for low-cost production and year-round 
outdoor living . . . cooperative government and 
communities. 


A year after choosing a North Carolina site, Yale & 
Towne officials are high in its praise: “In North 
Carolina, we found the kind of place and the kind of 
people that make for success,” says Yale & Towne 
Vice President Leo J. Pantas, General Manager of the 
Yale Lock and Hardware Division, which now has a 
new plant at Monroe, N. C. “We know people help 
industry to succeed. Monroe folks gave us a warm 
welcome. They think straight, talk straight. To them 
a job is an opportunity.” 


Monroe is just one of scores of North Carolina towns 
where industry thrives among green fields and friendly 
people. North Carolina development engineers will 
help custom-plan your expansion site. Write or wire 
Wm. P. Saunders, Director, Dept. of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh 4, North Carolina. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Year Round Mid-South 





In Marketing 


Safeway’s New York Div. Drops 


Save-A-Tape Plan as Too Confining 


In a polite “thank you note from Safeway,” the New 
York Div. of the big food chain told its customers re- 
cently that on Sept. 21 the division would drop the 
Save-A-Tape plan that had been in effect in its 182 
stores since late 1955. The division’s reasons for dis- 
continuing Save-A-Tape summarized some of the chief 
arguments against trading stamps, which Save-A-Tape 
closely resembles. 

Under the plan, Safeway customers saved their cash 
register receipts, put them in envelopes provided by the 
store, till they had collected receipts on $25 worth of 
purchases. The envelope then would have a value of 
about 50¢, to go toward a premium given out at the 
stores. 

Fred E. Rowland, division manager, explains that the 
Save-A-Tape plan probably cost the division between 

3% and 2% of sales—though the precise cost wouldn’t 
be known till after Oct. 5, the last day on which cus- 
tomers could redeem their tapes. This fixed cost meant 
that the division had less leeway to put on other promo- 
tions. Furthermore, a survey of its customers had made 
the division executives feel that this particular promotion 
was losing its steam. The sales increase it had initially 
brought had reached a plateau. So the division will try 
its hand at some other form of promotion. Rowland 
questioned whether the customer really gained by the 
plan, because of the rigidity that it imposed on the divi- 
sion’s promotion budget. 

Under former Safeway president, Lingan Warren, 
Safeway had fought a notable battle against trading 
stamps and the like. The new chief, Robert A. Magowan, 
has made decentralization of authority a basic tenet 
for the chain (BW—Apr.13’57,p62). What the New 
York Div. decides has no bearing on how other divi- 
sions will promote themselves. Some still have stamp 
plans, some still have Save-A-Tape. But the Portland 
(Ore.) Div., too, recently abandoned its Save-A-Tape 
promotion. 


Neiman-Marcus Proves Once More 
That Blindfold Buying Hath Charms 


For all the concern over balky consumers, there are 
still people who would rather have almost anything more 
than their own money. The Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club, a pig-in-a-poke buying club set up by David Mar- 
gulies several years ago, throve on this principle (BW— 
Aug.8’53,p58). Now Neiman-Marcus thinks it has proved 
the principle anew with a guileful promotion that cap- 
italized on the famous Texas store’s own good name and 
on the irrepressible curiosity of the consumer. 

A single ad in the Dallas Morning News apprised “ye 
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of great faith” that the store was selling Mystery Boxes, 
guaranteed to contain five to 11 gifts, with a minimum 
total value of $45. The box was priced at $25—and all 
the purchaser knew was whether it was for a man or for a 
woman. 

The store sold 100 boxes—all it had made up—the first 
day. The next two days it sold 50 each. Then, not to 
wear a good idea thin, it called a halt till it repeats the 
promotion next spring. 

Edward S. Marcus, executive vice-president, feels that 
what the store lost in markup on the bargain price it 
amply made up in publicity. 


Court to Test Strength of Chains 
That Bind Thruway’s Captive Market 


Just how captive is the market on a highway that is 
operated by an authority? This question may soon get 
some clarification. A test case involving gasoline pur- 
chases off the New York State Thruway will have a 
hearing in an Albany court next week. 

What happened was that a motorist ran out of gas 
just off the Thruway, but still on Thruway property. The 
motorist phoned to an off-Thruway service station, which 
brought her the gas. A trooper promptly arrested the 
station operator for violating the Thruway Authority's 
regulations. These ban commercial transactions of any 
sort on the Thruway, except those authorized by con- 
tract after competitive bidding for the Thruway fran- 
chise. 


Marketing Briefs 


The Snow Crop name on frozen fruits and vegetables 
passes from Minute Maid Corp. to Seabrook Farms Co. 
on Nov. 1 in the 37 states east of the Rockies. Seabrook 
bought the name for an undisclosed sum, will process 
and distribute fruits and vegetables under the Snow 
Crop label as well as its own. Minute Maid keeps 
the Snow Crop tag in citrus juice. 


“Fair trade” got a jolt in New Mexico this week. The 
State Supreme Court reversed a lower court decision 
that the state’s law was constitutional (BW—Aug.25'56, 
p92). Tobacco and liquor, controlled by separate laws, 
are still subject to resale price maintenance. 


One-million sales of major appliances and TV sets 
by Christmas is the target of a new General Electric 
promotion. Vacation incentives for dealers—and special 
bargains for consumers—will help GE celebrate the 30th 
anniversary of its first TV receiver. More important 
target: to revive appliance sales (BW —Jul.13’57,p45). 


The Wrigley name is due to bloom in Ohio and 
Texas soon. ACF-Wrigley, Inc., Detroit supermarket 
concern that bought Foodtown Stores in Cleveland last 
year, will hang the Wrigley sign over Foodtown stores 
when its own stores—expanding into western Ohio— 
meet Foodtown geographically. In the South, Standard 
Food Markets and Humpty Dumpty stores, which ACF- 
Wrigley bought in 1955, will also take the Wrigley name. 
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Masking tape that’s uniformly thin, tough, and true... 


to stick tight, pull clean and leave a razor-sharp painted 


edge, even on curves. That's the result of Behr-Manning’s ' 
balanced backing plus controlled precision slitting —another = 


example of high quality at work in BEHR-CAT tapes. 
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BEHR-CAT TAPE 


BEHR-MANNING CO., TROY, N.Y. A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 


BEHR-MANNING PRODUCTS: Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones + Pressure Sensitive Tapes 


NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives « Grinding Wheels « Grinding Machines + Refractories ——s 
A full line of quality 


In Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas, Inc., Troy, N. Y., U.S.A. topes for every purpose 








Your New Source of Aluminum—Coming to Life 


Imaginative, energetic, experienced men... capably bringing to life a major new source of 
Aluminum—one with an initial annual capacity of 340 million pounds! 

Their tools: vision, the benefit of more than 40 years of Olin Mathieson experience in 
producing non-ferrous metals, and an investment of $300 million. 

Their goal: Quality and Service standards unique in the Aluminum industry. 

What do these new standards mean? Custom-Tailored Aluminum . . . with finishes and 
tolerances tailored specifically for you, to meet your individual production needs. Competi- 
tively superior Aluminum that will simplify your manufacturing operations and give you 
maximum output for each pound consumed. And with it: Outstanding Technical and Sales 
Service —the kind that values your continuing satisfaction as the most important criterion 
of success. 

This is Olin Aluminum— growing and expanding to meet your needs. 


For more information about Olin Aluminum, write: Aluminum Division — Sales, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Q an 


OLIN 


Q Symbol of new Standards of Quality and Service in the Aluminum Industry 

















If you import paper 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of bankers-at-the-spot to help solve your import-export problems. 


When you take your international trade 
problems to the people at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the services of a 
world-wide network of 51,000 corre- 
spondent banks and branches are im- 
mediately at your disposal. 

Whatever, or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot . . . 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 

rhis is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relationship 


with its foreign correspondents. Chase 


Manhattan and its stateside corre- 
spondents handle the U. S. problems of 
the Bank’s overseas correspondents. 
They, in turn, get things done for 
Chase Manhattan in their own coun- 
tries. Such reciprocity enables you to 
get more efficient banking service in 
the markets of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you personally. 
They work with you on a basis of indi- 
vidual analysis and imaginative plan- 
ning. And knowing the right men in 
the right places, they can quickly con- 


tact the banker-at-the-spot who can 
best help you. 

If you have import or export prob- 
lems, phone HAnover 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








In Business Abroad 


IFC Head Promises More Deals 


To Still Yelps of Underdeveloped Lands 


The World Bank’s International Finance Corp., set 
up a year ago to stimulate private investment in under- 
developed countries, gave its first report last week in 
Washington at the annual World Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund meeting. Many delegates, espe- 
cially those from the underdeveloped countries, expressed 
disappointment that the IFC has not backed more 
projects in more areas. 

IFC Pres. Robert L. Garner promised more deals in 
the coming year. announced the IFC’s latest: a $660,000- 
stock participation in an Australian holding company, 
Duncan’s Holdings, Ltd., to help finance modernization 
of lumber mills. 

The Australian loan won’t take much of the heat off 
Garner and the IFC from the Afro-Asian members of 
the Bank. Although the IFC concluded four earlier 
deals in less than two months, they all involved invest- 
ment of U.S. and European capital in Latin America. 
Nevertheless, the IFC says it will be announcing a steady 
flow of investments from now on, including diverse 
operations in the Afro-Asian areas. 


They’re Not Speaking, But West Germany 
And Red China Sign $55-Million Trade Pact 


West Germany and Red China signed a trade agree- 
ment this week for $55-million in both directions—even 
though Bonn and Peiping don’t have official diplomatic 
relations. The one-year agreement was negotiated by 
the East Committee of German Industry, which signed 
the agreement in China. Payments for deliveries will be 
made in deutschmarks or other negotiable currency 
acceptable to both trading partners. No products were 
listed in the agreement. 


Oil Money Builds a Hot Fire 


Under Venezuela’s Real Estate Boom 


Next to oil, real estate is Venezuela’s spunkiest boom 
industry. Oil revenues, of course, pay for the govern- 
ment’s splurge in building apartments and grandiose 
public structures at breakneck speed. But new money 
rolling into private hands is also helping to fire the boom 
in land and construction. 

Biggest private project of all is Prados del Este C. A.— 
a rich man’s Levittown with 1,700 lots gouged out of 
the hillsides in Caracas’ suburbs. Last week, on a single 
day, Prados sold nearly $45-million worth of contracts 
for new houses, each price-tagged at roughly $90,000. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


e@ P. 86 Britain’s Conservative government 
girds for final fight against wage inflation. 


@ P. 96 Brown Boveri switches strategy in bid 
for U.S. market. 


Between now and next June, Prados’ contractors will 
put up some 500 homes—no two alike in design. 

Though headed by Caracas businessman Armando Ca- 
priles, Prados is drawing on U.S. help, with a loan of 
about $10-million from the Bank of America. Other 
housing developments—many of which boast golf courses, 
bull-fighting rings, and Disney-type children’s parks— 
are also luring U.S. capital and engineering ingenuity. 
For example, Joseph W. Foss, former head of General 
Tire’s Venezuelan subsidiary, is directing Financiadora 
Administradora Inmobiliaria, S. A.—a leading real estate 
promoter partly backed by U.S. money. 


Russians Haggle for Hard Terms 


In Trade Pact With Japanese 


The Japanese are wrestling with Russian ideas of trade 
this week in negotiations for a Russo-Japanese trade 
treaty. The Russians are bargaining hard, asking for 
most-favored-nation treatment and diplomatic immunity 
for a trade delegation. The Japanese say Russian pur- 
chases of $800,000 last year, plus a proposed $28-million 
in 1958, don’t necessitate it. Tokyo wants a simple pay- 
ments arrangement. 

The Russians seem anxious for a deal, though, and 
probably will make it on more realistic terms before the 
month’s end. Japanese sources believe the Soviets badly 
want industrial imports they have already ordered from 
Japan for their Siberian development schemes. 


French Survey Finds More Engineers 


Running Top Companies Than in U. S. 


France Actuelle, a fortnightly issued by the French 
Embassy in Washington, this week came up with an 
answer to that old question: Why are European busi- 
nessmen different? 

The English-language publication points out that 
executives in French business don’t usually have what's 
considered a businessman’s education by U.S. standards. 
Of the managing heads of France’s 100 most important 
companies, 63 were trained as engineers. And of these 
engineers, 48 are graduates of Ecole Polytechnique— 
France’s version of MIT and our state technological 
schools combined. 

France Actuelle points out that a BUSINESS WEEK 
survey last year (BW —Jun.9’56,p110) showed that only 
one of every nine presidents of the 500 largest U.S. com- 
panies has a bachelor of science degree. As a matter of 
fact, only 56% of the U.S. executives had any college 
degree, compared to 72% in France. 
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. . « hinges on wage stand of union heads like TGWU’s Cousins. 


Can Britains Moves 
Skirt a Financial Suez? 


HE MACMILLAN government is head- 
b pe for a wage showdown with 
Britain’s labor unions. The outcome 
will determine whether sterling is to 
remain an important international cur- 
rency, or whether London is in for a 
financial bust. 

The Tories announced their inten- 
tion to halt wage inflation in Britain 
just on the eve of the Washington 
meeting of the International Monetary 
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Fund (BW—Sep.28’57,p46). To drama- 
tize the decision, the government raised 
the bank rate from 5% to 7%, a level 
that hasn’t been reached since 1920. 
Then at the IMF session, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Peter Thorneycroft 
(top picture) flatly declared that the 
Macmillan government would let the 
level of industrial activity drop rather 
than see the value of the pound fall. 

Smelling an election victory in the 





Tories’ tactics, Britain’s Labor leaders 
exulted in Brighton this week at the 
party’s annual conference—and charged 
the Macmillan government with full 
responsibility for Britain’s economic dif- 
ficulties. But the real decision for the 
unions—the one on wages—lies in the 
hands of such trade union leaders as 
Frank Cousins of the Transport and 
General Workers Union (bottom pic 
ture). If these men follow the cue of 
the Labor politicians, the government is 
in for a rough time and the British 
economy for a bout of strikes. 

¢ Economic Shift—There is no doubt 
that the Macmillan government has 
made a decisive shift in British eco- 
nomic policy—one that couldn’t fail to 
provoke a showdown with the unions. 
During the whole postwar period, in- 
cluding the six years the Tories have 
been in office, the emphasis of eco- 
nomic policy has been on full employ- 
ment. Now the government has an- 
nounced that its overriding objective 
is to control inflation through regulat- 
ing the money supply. If any strains 
develop in the British economy, says 
Chancellor Thorneycroft, they are not 
to be allowed to fall on the currency. 

The new policy can be summed up 
as a refusal by the government to go 
on ratifying inflation. Up to now, labor 
and management (including the man- 
agement of the nationalized indus- 
tries) have had reason to believe that 
if their demands on the economy ex- 
ceeded its resources the government 
would permit the money supply to 
expand. Thus, there could be no 
effective check upon the wage inflation 
that has afflicted the British economy 
all through the postwar period. 

It’s been this inflation that has re- 
currently drained London’s gold and 
dollar reserves. By this fall the govern- 
ment had no other choice than to deal 
with it drastically, unless it was pre- — 
pared to accept devaluation within a 
matter of months. And that could only 
(1) damage London as an international 
banking center; and (2) break up the 
sterling area and the Commonwealth. 
¢ Gamble—The government is gambling 
that with its new policy it can save 
Britain’s position as international banker 
as well as its position as a world trader. 
Also at stake is the whole system of 
relative economic freedom that the 
Tories introduced for both domestic 
and foreign trade to replace the system 
of tight controls they inherited from 
Labor. 

Now Macmillan is desperately hop- 
ing that the British workers will be 
willing to accept a halt to the rising 
wages and living standards they have 
enjoyed over the past few vears. But 
it’s still a question whether the union 
leaders trust the Tories enough for that. 

Although there are many differences 
—including the level of employment— 
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The helping hand of - 
Spring Engineering Research 
Vale Me Veleliret-tilelal 


ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


= General Offices: Bristol, Connecticut 
; ° argest Manufacturers of Precision Mechanical Springs 


CONVENIENT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS Coast to Coast 


WALLACE BARNES CO. THE WILLIAM D. GIBSON CO. RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO. BARNES-GIBSON-RAYMOND Div, 
Bristol, Connecticut and 1800 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, til. rry, Pennsylvania 40300 Plymouth Rd., Plymouth, Mich, 
Syracuse 9 (Solvay), N.Y. and Ann Arbor, Michigan 
MILWAUKEE DIVISION OHIO DIVISION CLEVELAND SALES OFFICE 

341 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 1825 E. 1st St., Dayton, Ohio 22700 Shore Center Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
S OARD PACIFIC DIVISION DUNBAR BROTHERS CO. F.N. MANROSS AND SONS CO. THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD. 
15007 Sc. Broadway, Gardena, Cal. Bristol, Connecticut Bristol, Connecticut Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
, WALLACE BARNES STEEL DIVISION — Producer of High -Carbon Strip Steel 
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HOW TO FORECAST 
TOMORROW’S PROFITS 


..- AND MAKE THE FORECASTS COME TRUE 
WITH OUR EXTENDED PAYMENT PLAN! 


You don’t need a crystal ball for a look at tomorrow’s profits. Just 
take an appraising look at your present machine tools and other plant 
equipment. The only way you can improve your competitive position 
and increase your profit margin is to reduce your production costs. 
If your present machines aren't up-to-the-minute . . . with everything 
it takes to produce faster, more efficiently and economically . .. you 
can't expect a bright profit future. To insure tomorrow’s 

profits, you must invest now in the latest and finest. 


The new Pratt & Whitney Extended Payment Plan makes 
it easy for you to replace immediately with new P&W 
Machine Tools. Your new profits will more than take care 
of the convenient installments that pay for the machines. 


Write now for your copy of the booklet “New Machines 
Make New Profits.” Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorpo- 
rated, 41 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 





JIG BORERS «¢ ROTARY TABLES « KELLER MACHINES « TOOLROOM 
LATHES « VERTICAL SHAPERS ee CUTTER AND RADIUS GRINDERS 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


FIRST CHOICE FOR ACCURACY 
,MACHINE TOOLS + GAGES + CUTTING TOOLS 
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there is just a hint in Macmillan’s 
present course of the policy advanced 
in 1924 by Winston Churchill. That 
policy was intended to strengthen 
sterling—and it led to the general strike 
of 1926. Such a sequel is unlikely this 
time. But even a series of major strikes 
could bring economic disaster to Britain 
today. 

¢ Pressure on Pound—Whatever the 
outcome, no one will be able to accuse 
Macmillan and Thorneycroft of making 
their decision lightly, as Churchill was 
accused of doing. Ever since last spring 
the pound has been under severe pres- 
sure. 

First there was a break in domestic 
confidence in the pound. This came 
largely because the government yielded 
to big wage demands from the nation- 
alized transport industry, and then did 
nothing to discourage private industry 
from granting substantial wage boosts 
This led to gloomy London business 
talk and to a “heavy flow of capital to 
the U.S., Canada, and Australia. At 
one point the London premium on 
American and Canadian securities rose 
to 22%. To check the British flight 
from sterling, the Treasury in July 
tightened up its exchange controis 
covering the movement of capital. 

This had barely been done when 
a mass raid on sterling began on the 
Continent. It was precipitated by the 
semi-devaluation of the French franc 
on Aug. 10, which led to rumors that 
the pound would also be devalued, 
and that the West German D-mark 
would be revalued upward. 
¢ Boomerang—For a while London 
seemed to be encouraging the specula- 
tion that Bonn would revalue. Ap- 
parently the British idea was that if 
only this step was taken, German ex- 
ports would be less competitive. As it 
happened, London’s effort boom- 
eranged and merely encouraged specu- 
lators to leave the pound for the D- 
mark. 

In August alone, London lost $225- 
milion from its reserves. And_ the 
September loses, sustained before 
Thorneycroft announced the new Brit- 
ish policy, were also extremely heavy. 
¢ Prospect—London has no need to 
worry for the next two or three months. 
That portion of the bear speculation 
that counted on some British announce- 
ment of a lower rate (or wider margin) 
at the IMF meeting (page 107) now has 
pulled out. Then there’s the fact that 
the seasonal low for sterling normally 
ends in October. 

Still, the larger speculative position 
against sterling has not yet been 
changed. This is maintained chiefly by 
traders and bankers who run down 
their normal sterling balances (or ster- 
ling cover) whenever it looks as if they 
might be able to buy pounds cheaper 
at some future date. And these traders 
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THIS HEAT EXCHANGER —12 inch size and 16 
foot tube length—was made by Struthers 

Wells. The tubes in it were made from 

Rem-Cru A-55 by The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
Tubular Products Division. 





The experience with titanium of the Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corporation of Wyandotte, Michigan, underlines 
a fact that may be worth money in your plant: the price 
of a material of construction is not nearly so important 
as the cost per service year of operating equipment. 
Here are the details : Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion’s engineers faced extreme corrosive conditions in 
processing sodium hypochlorite. A large heat ex- 


changer was involved . . . so down-time and cost of 


frequent replacement was a serious problem. 


Rem-Cru A-55 Titanium tubing was chosen over less 


REM-CRU 
TITANIUM 


MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices: 6033 East Bandini Bivd., Los Angeles 22, California . 





4501 W. Cortland Street, Chicago 39, Illinois 





expensive, less corrosion resistant metals because of 
titanium’s proven ability to last many times longer in 
severe environments. While previous installation life 
was measured in months, the new titanium heat ex- 
changer tubes should last for years. 

Do you have an operation where corrosion costs are 
eating into profits? Rem-Cru engineers can show you 
how titanium can help reduce losses in such cases. They 
will arrange for prompt deliveries of this versatile 
metal in a wide variety of sizes, shapes and grades, 
including high-strength weldable alloys. 


World's Most Versatile Metal 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





USED FOR YEARS BY INDUSTRY. Styrofoam has long assured KEEPS HOMES WARM, DAMP-FREE. Perimeter insulation of 
lifetime insulation efficiency in cold-storage rooms, industrial Styrofoam cuts fuel bills, keeps floors dry and warm, provides 
roof decks, refrigerated trucks and railroad cars. lifetime comfort in your home. 





NOW! NEW, COST-CUTTING CONSTRUCTION METHOD. Styrofoam bonds directly 
to masonry—without studding. Adheres directly to plaster—without lathing. 
Gives warm, dry masonry walls at competitive prices. 


-OAM 


gives proven lifetime insulating efficiency 


9 UNIFORM CELL STRUCTURE BLOCKS OUT HEAT, COLD, WATER VAPOR 


4} DOESN’T ROT, MOLD, DETERIORATE, WARP, CRACK 


‘3 BONDS PERMANENTLY, EASILY, TO WIDE VARIETY OF STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Feather-light—yet so strong you can lay a concrete floor on top of it! 


Styrofoam* — a Dow expanded polystyrene — provides 
lasting insulating effectiveness. It is made of millions of 
tiny, uniform, noninterconnecting air cells which effec- 
tively resist the passage of heat, cold and water vapor. 
What’s more, Styrofoam will not rot, mold or deteri- 
orate. As a result, cold storage rooms stay cold—floors 
stay warm—basements stay damp-free. 


Yet lasting insulating effectiveness is only part of the 
advantages of Styrofoam. It helps cut building costs, 


*STYROFOAM is a registered trademark 
of The Dow Chemical Company 


too. Clean, odorless and nonirritating, Styrofoam is easy 
te work with—requires no special tools. It’s so light a 
worker can easily lift a three-foot pile of 9-foot-long 
boards. And it’s so strong, it can withstand weights of 
3000 pounds per sq. foot. 


Like all Dow plastics, Styrofoam is backed by the 
finest technical service personnel and research facilities. 
Plastics Sales Department 1738V, THE DOW CHEMICAL 
coMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





“Bright idea” 


aif 


Your company name and 

message show up better on 
brighter, smoother H&D Corabrite 
corrugated boxes. Improving 
product identification is 

always a bright idea. 

Better see H&D. 


2, AS HINDE & DAUCH 


“Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING + SANDUSKY, OHIO 
14 FACTORIES + 42 SALES OFFICES 
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and bankers are now watching the 
British wage front. 

¢ The Test Starts—British business- 
men also are awaiting the upcoming 
wage test—almost breathlessly. The 
opening gong already has been struck— 
with a 10% wage increase demanded 
from the British Transport Commis- 
sion by the railway locomotive drivers. 

Some observers are worried by the 
fact that it’s the Transport Commis- 
sion that is due for the first important 
wage test. It was this body that 
granted a 5% wage increase to the bulk 
of the railway workers last spring— 
after the principal transport union had 
asked for only 3%. 
¢ Engine of Inflation—The fact is that 
the nationalized industries have proved 
a real engine of inflation in Britain's 
postwar economy. And more than once 
leading Conservative businessmen have 
bewailed the fact that wage increases 
allowed by the government as an em- 
ployer have then determined the gov- 
ernment’s monetary policy. 

Just after last spring’s round of wage 
increases, one of the top executives of 
Imperial Chemical Industries described 
the problem this way: “It is the com- 
bination of the government as (a) bv 
far the largest single user of the coun- 
try’s industrial resources, (b) the largest 
employer of labor, (c) the controller of 
monetary and credit policy, and (d) a 
competitor for votes in a democratic 
country which makes inflation difficult 
to control.” 

The Macmillan government, how- 
cver, had just taken office a few wecks 
before last spring’s wage decision. And 
it felt too unsure of itself, after Eden’s 
Suez fiasco, to grapple with the politi- 
cally explosive wage issue. Some British 
economists say that this was the worst 
economic consequence of Suez. 
¢ Union Views—Macmillan hasn't 
been sitting on his hands since that 
time. During the summer the govern- 
ment has been negotiating with union 
leaders on the question of wage re- 
straint—apparently with some result. 
Union leaders reportedly have told 
members of the cabinet that if the 
“atmosphere” were right, they would 
be willing to cooperate in halting in- 
flation. 

As the government sees things, its 
new policy should help create such an 
atmosphere by its bad effect on private 
business—by taking the last bit of bloom 
off the stock market and bringing a 
profit squeeze. So if retail prices also 
hold steady, union leaders may go some 
distance in urging rank and file workers 
to moderate their wage demands. Ap- 
parently the Trade Union Congress is 
disturbed by Gallup polls showing a 
fast-rising public hostility, even among 
union members, to anything that con- 
tributes to inflation. 
e¢ And Labor Party’s—-On this whole 
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A special committee of the Swedish Navy made a year-long study 
of helicopters suitable for anti-submarine warfare as well as 
utility transportation. In the United States they consulted with 
Royal Swedish Na v y headquarters personnel of the three armed services, visited heli- 


Orders Vertol 44’s copter manufacturers and toured military operating units. 
At the conclusion ofthis intensive study, the Swedish Navy placed 


an initial order for four of the 22-place Vertol 44’s, to be aug- 
mented later by additional procurement. 











oe oe 


Official Navy announcement of the purchase said the choice was 
mainly based upon the Vertol 44's “good stability in hovering 
and towing missions, good instrument flight capabilities and 
mission endurance... practically unlimited controllability for 
the contemplated missions.” 


Sweden thus became the fifth western nation to purchase the 
sturdy Work Horse helicopter, first choice of the experts for the 
most difficult assignments. 


In commercial or military use the Vertol 44 offers these features: 
® Highest useful load, largest seating capacity 
@ Lowest seat mile cost 
® Automatic stabilization 
/ @ Instrument flight capability 


For detailed information write: Customer Relations Manager 


— 
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Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


Business Abroad 


If your company 
isn a tight cash 
Postion, 
Commercial Credit 


offers a fast 


solution whether 
you need $23,000 
or millions... for 
months or years 
Proven service for 


4) years 


Man ufacturers and 


wholesalers used over 
a billion dollars 


last year. 


To supplement your cash working 
capital, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit CorporaTIon office listed and 
say: “Send me facts about service 
offered in Business Week.’’ 


Battimore 2 ..Commercial Credit Bldg. 
Cxicaco 6 222 W. Adams St 
Los ANGELEs 14 722 Spring St. 
New York 17 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6 112 Pine St. 


Services offered through subsidiaries of 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000 





issue, the Labor Party is likely to 
take a much tougher attitude than 
most union leaders, especially ii party 
clection hopes keep rising at the rate 
they have for the past few months. 
This seems to preclude any possibility 
of a Tory-Laborite coalition govern- 
ment to lick inflation. 

Actually, the fear of a Labor victory 

has been one of the reasons for lack 
of confidence in sterling, both in Brit- 
ain and abroad. Labor already has 
indicated that it would reestablish a 
controlled economy and push ahead 
with some form of nationalization. 
The fear is that another Labor govern- 
ment would inevitably mean rampant 
inflation, devaluation, dissolution of 
the Commonwealth, and a catastrophic 
economic decline in Britain itself. Of 
course, the Labor leaders don’t admit 
this. On the contrary, they plan to 
win the elections on a promise to 
“beat inflation, which the Tories have 
been powerless to halt.” 
* Economic Picture—The strange thing 
about this sterling crisis is that the 
United Kingdom’s economy is per- 
forming, relatively well at the moment. 
Exports are expanding, imports are 
moderate, and the balance of payments 
on current account yielded a surplus 
of £200-million in the 12-month period 
from mid-1956 to mid-1957. British 
officials now estimate that the surplus 
curing the current 12-month period 
will be £300-million—barring serious 
strikes in Britain or a terribly sudden 
stump in the U.S. 

London’s big problems have been on 
capital account, and they started even 
before the British flight from sterling 
last spring. One of the biggest troubles 
has been caused by India’s second 
five-year plan, which London decided 
to underwrite by a complete unblock- 
ing of sterling balances. As a result, 
New Delhi has withdrawn and spent 
£300-million during the past 18 
months. But India is only part of the 
problem. As underdeveloped countries 
such as Ghana and Malaya become 
independent they all tend to go in for 
wild spending sprees for development. 
¢ Question Marks—In effect, Britain is 
turning its sterling debts (the sterling 
balances) into a dollar debt when it 
lets India use sterling freely and then 
borrows dollars from the IMF and 
Ex-Im. With outside observers at least, 
that is raising a very basic question— 
whether the sterling area has become 
a millstone around Britain’s economic 
neck. 

Clearly this issue, as well as others, 
is coming to a head in the upcoming 
test over wages. The real question is 
whether British workers are willing to 
accept a temporary check to their liv- 
ing standards to save the sterling area 
and London’s position as international 
banker. —ND 
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The doors are open at Automatic Electric’s new plant at Northlake, Illinois. 
Here, under one roof, 10,000 engineers, scientists and skilled telephone people 
are working to improve and expand the nation’s communications system. 


This manufacturing unit of General Telephone is already in high gear. 
From its fast-moving production lines flow the intricate equipment 
needed by the 4,300 independent telephone companies 
which serve two-thirds of the area of the United States. 


CF) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS ‘* 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Swiss Electrical Giant 


Gains Foothold in U.S. 


Brown Boveri has managed to 
sell its equipment here despite 
many obstacles. Now, it’s ready 


to broaden its beachhead. 


Brown 
SWISS 


Right after 
Bover & Co.. 


] 
; 
i 


World War II, 
Ltd., the giant 
manutacturing company, 
wked over the U.S. market and de 
led that the 


time was right to at 

tempt a major beachhead 
lhe company made the decision fully 
iware it would have to buck competi- 


tion from such U.S. giants as General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and Allis-Chal- 
It gambled that it had the skilled 
mechanics, engineers, and production 
facilities to produce 


ICTs 


big custom elec 


trical equipment—such as turbines and 
enerators—at prices low enough and 
quality high enough for U.S. cus- 
tomers 
« Successful Gamble—So far, the gam 
le has succeeded. Sales of Brown Bo 
eri Corp., its U.S. subsidiary, jumped 
from $1.6-million in 1949 to $12.5-mil 
on last vear. Sales for the first six 
nonths of 1957 are $7.7-million; the 
der backlog is $20-million 

I'hese sales didn’t come easy. Brown 
Boveri has had to run a gauntlet of 
problems (BW-—Jun.13'53,p148) rang 
ing from tariffs, “Buy American”’ restric 
tions, antipathy of many buvers toward 


ind 


foreign equipment, 


a barrage of 


er 
ee 


a! hl F 


SSE 


criticism from the and 
¢ Grandiose Plans—It has coped with 
most of these, anc now has more plans 
for its role Until this vear, the 
company’s policy has been to supply 
cquipment to U.S. customers from its 
Baden plant in Switzerland. Key to its 
revolves around a $500,000 
plant on a 24-acre tract near North 
Brunswick, N.J. ‘The plan has two steps 


press unions. 


here 


strategy 


First, the Brunswick facility wilt be 
used as a service and assembly instal- 
lation. One obvious advantage is to 


with local 
it also has the psychological advantage 


provide customers Service; 


of showing prospective buyers that 
Brown Boveri is in the U.S. to stav. 


E.qually important is the fact that most 
equipment assembled at the plant will 
over 50% -U.S. parts, either 
produced at the plant or bought here. 
This qualifies such equipment as a 
frees it from “Buy 
restrictions 

Ihe second step is more important. 
Within 10 vears, Brown Boveri expects 
to expand the North Brunswick plant 
to a large assembly and manufacturing 
operation. Paul Sidler, president of 
Brown Boveri Corp., figures that by 
1968, the Brunswick plant should em- 
ploy 1,000, produce $15-million to $20- 
million worth of electrical goods. By 
then it should account for half of the 
company’s projected $40-million U.S. 
sales 
¢ Foreign Moves—These plans for ex- 


contain 


domestic product 
American” 















— 





WORKMEN assemble large generators at 
Brown Boveri's Baden plant. Much of this 
equipment is custom designed and built. 


ASSEMBLY LINE is used to turn out 
small motors at Baden. Company also has 
many plants outside Switzerland. 
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LARGE TRANSFORMERS are tested at Baden lab. 


SKILLED MACHINISTS are asset to company. 
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for Products Going Places 
.in fibreboard boxes 


Chemical processors shipping in stitched fibreboard boxes have 
shown a three to one preference for Acme Steel Stitching Wire. 
Silverstitch is made with unvarying accuracy. It has a smooth 
electro-galvanized finish that resists rust, and will keep closures 
secure under any climatic condition. 


Only Acme Steel makes both Stitching Wire and Wire Stitching 
Machines. These machines automatically precision-cut, form and 
clinch stitches from coils of continuous wire. The result? Strong, 
dependable fasteners at high economy, high speed. 


Send for complete information on Silverstitch Wire 
and Acme Steel Stitching Machines. Your 
Acme Idea Man will give you the benefit of 
Acme Steel’s 75 years of experience. Or, write 
Dept. BGW-107, Acme Steel Products Division, 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. 


ACME WIRE STITCHING 


STEEL 
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DR. WALTER BOVERI directs Brown 
Boveri's far-flung operations from Baden. 


panding its American foothold come at 
a time when Brown Boveri is preparing 
for new expansion moves in South 
America and for some basic shifts in 
operating methods in Europe—to meet 
the establishment of a Free Trade Area. 
Yet for a company whose life blood is 
foreign trade, changing directions are 
part of the normal pattern of business. 


Trading Assets 


It’s dificult to appraise Brown Bo- 
veri’s new plans without an awareness 
of its background. Ever since its forma- 
tion in Baden in 1891 by two young 
engineers, Walter Boveri and Charles 
Brown, the company has been Swiss- 
managed and foreign trade-minded. 
¢ Important Firsts—In 65 years’ time 
it has accumulated an impressive num- 
ber of “firsts’”’ in the electrical field. 
Among them: the world’s first electric 
locomotive (1896); the world’s first gas 
turboblower (1908); the first diesel-elec 
tric ship engines (1929); the world’s 
first gas turbine locomotive (1940). 

In that time, it has spread its activities 
over Europe and the world. Today it 
has over 160 sales offices, seven manu- 
facturing subsidiaries outside of Switzer- 
land. 
¢ Far-Flung Installations—In fact, while 
Baden is still the company’s head- 
quarters, it is no longer Brown Bo 
veri’s biggest installation. Of the com- 
pany’s 1956 sales of $350-million, its 
German subsidiary at Mannheim ac- 
counted for $138-million, as against 
Raden’s $83-million. Only one-fifth of 
the company’s 60,000 employees arc 
located in Switzerland; Mannheim has 
26,065; Paris, 9,791; Milan, 4,527; 
Vienna, 2,361; and Oslo, 1,611; Can- 
ada, 379; and Brazil, 246. 

This empire is now run by Dr. Wal 
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There’s a WORLD of 
difference in 

a plant site 

like this... 


... at Port of Baltimore, an ideal location to serve Foreign 
WITH A -_ and Domestic markets . . . plentiful power, productive workers 
Oe a and preeminent transportation. 


PHONE OR WRITE: 


T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent G. E. FERENCE, Industrial Development Agt. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 CINCINNAT! 2—DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 








The man who 


reads dictionaries 


= hs ead 
ae a 


© W. Suschitzky Photo 


SEAN O’CASEY, one of the great 
writers of our century, says: 


7 must have spent years of life with 
dictionaries, for a dictionary was 
the first tool I used to learn to read. I 
have five of them now. Webster's New 
World Dictionary, College Edition, is 


a great dictionary and a lovely book, a | 


classic among dictionaries. It is a fas- 
cinating one, easy to handle, beauti- 
fully printed, and splendidly bound. 
This splendid work shows that the 
American way of words is a good way, 
and I, on behalf of Whitman, cry hail 


to it.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionar” 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 
of this kind. Visit your bookseller 

and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW |WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER ’s 
OICTIONARY 


+ ot 














entries 
1,760 pages 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


co 
OLLIE Gs, FDITION 
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“ _. Brown Boveri has cracked some markets by virtue of 
price, others by improved products . . .” 


ter Boveri, son of one of the founders. 
His family controls 25% of the com- 
pany’s stock. It was Dr. Boveri who 
set the company’s moves into the U.S., 
and emphasized concentration on 
custom-built equipment. This, he be- 
lieves, is the company’s best bet in 
competing pricewise with U.S. manu- 
facturers. 

« Competitive Advantages—This doc- 
trine stems from several factors. Most 
important is the fact that custom-built 
jobs usually involve a high percentage 
of labor costs and, while Swiss workers 
are the highest paid in Europe, their 
wages equal only 60% of those oi 
comparable American workers. 

In addition, Brown Boveri can tap a 
good supply of excellent Swiss machin- 
ists. 

Another advantage in building cus- 
tom equipment is the experience of the 
companys design staff. Custom-built 
jobs traditionally have been the bread 
and butter of the company’s produc- 
tion; it has decades of experience meet- 
ing the standards and specifications of 
buyers from dozens of nations. 
¢ No Waste—And like mest European 
manufacturers, Brown Boveri is very 
materials conscious. The company, for 
example, must import transformer sheet 
steel from the U.S.—which eventually 
gets shipped back here in product form 
Chere is a fetish at Baden against wast- 
ing material—especially waste in design. 
If a 4-in. bolt will meet a design’s 
strength specification, there’s no con- 
ceivable reason to use a larger bolt. 

This push for economy of materials 
goes hand in hand with Brown Boveri's 
emphasis on light and compact design. 
As a major exporter, it must keep 
transportation charges in mind. 


ll. The Tough U.S. Market 


By such careful planning, the Baden 

company has been able to deliver big 
generators and transformers here at 
prices 10% to 20% below their Ameri- 
can competition even after paying tariffs 
ranging from 12% to 27%. But that 
hasn’t ended its problems in selling the 
American market. 
e Early Reputation—For one thing, 
Brown Boveri has had to live down the 
reputation of the 1920s when it set up 
an American subsidiary, then lost con- 
tro] to a group of speculators. The stock 
followed a dizzy pattern, finally hit 
bottom when the crash came, and the 
company was liquidated soon after. 

The Swiss company’s reputation suf- 
fered another blow in the 1920s when 
the blading in the giant steam generator 


STORY starts on p. 96 


it built for the Hell Gate station of the 
former United Electric Light & Power 
Co., New York, became defective. The 
company refused Brown Boveri's re- 
quest to repair it at low cost, instead 
called in General Electric to repair the 
turbine completely. 

¢ “Buy American”—The “Buy Amez- 
ican” provisions in many government 
contracts also have ruled Brown Boveri 
out of jobs. Currently, a foreign bidder 
is eliminated unless his bid is more 
than 6% below that of the lowest U.S. 
bidder. And if the American company 
is in a high unemployment area, the 
foreign bid must be at least 12% lower. 

Even when Brown Boveri comes in 
well below the “Buy American” re- 
strictions, questions of unfair competi- 
tion, reliable design, and available re- 
pair and servicing often come up. Just 
last week, it became known that 10 
British-made transformers for Chief 
Joseph Dam were defective and were 
being sent back to the maker for re- 
pairs (BW —Sep.28’57,p124). Such pub- 
licity also hurts Brown Boveri. 
¢ Foreign Competition—There’s also 
increasing competition from companies 
outside the U.S. English Electric Co. 
Ltd., Maschinen Fabrik Oerlikon, Fer- 
ranti, Ltd., of England, and Tosi 
Franco S.P.A. of Legano, Italy, all ac- 
tively sell in the U.S. 

In 10 years, the Baden company has 
licked many of these obstacles. It has 
cracked some markets by virtue of price, 
others by improved products, such as 
its air-blast circuit breakers. It now 
numbers among its government clients 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It recently began shipments 
on an order of thirteen 86,000-kw. 
transformers for the Massena (N. Y.) 
station of the St. Lawrence power proj- 
ect. Its industrial customers include 
Detroit Edison, American Gas & Elec- 
tric, Public Service Electric & Gas. 
¢ High Hopes—Sidler feels the North 
Brunswick plant will open many more 
doors. It will offer better repair services 
than before—which will meet the new 
requirement of several government 
agencies that foreign companies bidding 
on items must have U.S. or Canadian 
located service facilities. 

The assembly operation also is an 
important plus. For example, a circuit 
breaker switch cubicle normally requires 
several hundred parts Baden does not 
make. Previously, these had to be pur- 
chased here, then assembled along with 
the Baden-produced parts by a sub- 
contractor. Now, the Brunswick plant 
can do the assembly work, buy or make 
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CARTER L. BURGESS: “The world of modern business moves swiftly. Yet every step must first be planned, then recorded, on paper. 
In a variety of uses, quality papers are the very foundation of business as we know it today.”—Mr. Burgess is President of Trans World Airlines. 
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Better papers are made with Cotton Fiber 


You can be sure of greater beauty, strength, permanence and all-around perform- BETTER 


ance when you use cotton fiber papers. This has been true for generations. The 
premium qualitie s these papers possess come from the tough, flexible fiber that 
goes into them, and the highly specialized equipment and processes used in craft- 
ing them So, don’t just buy paper buy Lue Specify cotton fiber papers 


YOUR SUPPLIER KNOWS why papers made of cotton fiber (25 mini 


mum to 100% in the best grades) perform better in a variety of uses. Ask him 


about cotton fiber business and social stationery, inde xes, ledgers, onion skin, 


drawing, tracing, blue print and other papers. Jae =) Ss 


*¥LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR “RAG” IN THE WATERMA 


er Paper M 


RK OR LABEL 


rer 122 East 42nd St., N.Y.¢ 








SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 
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A section of the efficient Bull- 
Dog power network at 
Hallmark Cords — aluminum 
Lo-X” duct and switchboard. 


Pp. 


Architecturally, Hallmark Cards’ new Kansas 


City plant is years ahead. Electrically, it's equally 


advanced. It features a complete new secondory 
distribution system by BullDog—circuit breakers, 
power panels, bus duct, switchgear and unit 
substations—all carefully coordinated to perform 
efficiently, economically for years. Be foresighted 
yourself. Call in a BullDog field engineer to 
analyze your electrical needs. You'll be drawing 
on the combined talents of America’s most out- 
standing electrical company—I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., and its divisions and subsidiaries— 
R & IE, Chase-Shawmut, Kelman, Victor Insulator 
and BullDog. BEPCO 


BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit 32, Mich. + A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Company + Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Company (Canada), Ltd., 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ontario. 


IF IT'S NEW... IF IT’S DIFFERENT...IF IT’S BETTER. 


BU LLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 





the required parts. And the finished 
product will qualify as a domestic item. 

As the plant’s staff develops expe- 
rience on assembly operations, it will 
be given more complicated jobs—and 
eventually move into manufacturing 
operations. 


Global Operations 


Che Brunswick plant is just one of 
the projects Brown Boveri has under 
way. Four years ago it took a major 
step by opening a $6-million plant in 
St. John, Quebec,-to cash in on Ca- 
nada’s growth potential. 
¢ Brazilian Operation—Shortly after, 
the company purchased a plant in 
Brazil and this year constructed one at 
Sao Paulo. These installations were set 
up because Brazil’s currency problems 
hampered its ability to import electric 
products. Just recently Brown Boveri's 
Brazil subsidiary. won a $2-million con- 
tract for electrical equipment for the 
Barra Bonita power dam to be erected 
by the State of Sao Paulo. Preference 
in the bidding was given to Brazilian 
manufacturers, including Brown. Bo- 
veri’s subsidiary, over European firms. 

Now, Brown Boveri is eying possible 
new plants for Mexico and Peru. 
¢ Changing European Market—Baden’s 
new moves aren’t limited to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Its. major business is 
in Europe, and Dr. Boveri and the com- 
pany’s top management are studying 
the impact of the Free Trade Area. 

Switzerland is one of the six coun- 
tries eventually expected to ally them- 
selves with the six-nation European 
Economic Community in creating a 
free trade area whose principal feature 
would be a customs union for industrial 
goods. It would permit free movement 
of trade without tariffs or quotas (BW— 
Jun.29°57,p70). 

Such a free trade area naturally would 
stimulate mass production and mass 
marketing in Europe. This would run 
contrary to Brown Boveri's organiza 
tional setup. 

Baden set up its major foreign plants 
at the beginning of the century to get 
around the high tariff walls then com- 
mon in Europe. Mannheim, Paris, and 
Milan—which would be affected by a 
Free Trade plan—generally manufac- 
ture the same products as Baden, but 
limit themselves primarily to the needs 
of their home markets. 
¢ Free Trade Problems—With a Free 
Trade market, the tendency would be 
to centralize manufacture of the differ- 
ent products to single locations. This 
would mean a vast realignment of pro 
duction facilities and management re- 
sponsibilities. It would also mean 
changes in Brown Boveri’s research and 
development work now concentrated at 
Baden—where a complete line of com- 
pany products is made. END 
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“It shows up on the road and on the 
records—Kelly Nylon Tires give longer 
service at lowest cost per mile!” 


Your truck tire dollars buy Extra Mileage 
when you buy Kelly Nylons! 


Every experienced truck operator knows that final mile- 
age per dollar, rather than original price, is the one sound 
way to figure tire expense. 

And on that basis Kelly Nylon Truck Tires are money- 
savers every time! It’s because Kellys are engineered and 
built to resist’the strain and hazards of today’s tough driv- 
ing conditions. They have more strength . . . more bruise 
resistance .. . more flex resistance. Result? They last longer 
on the original tread and are able to take more recaps. 

You may pay a little more for top-quality Nylon Cord 
Truck Tires when you buy them, but you’ll save money and 
get better service in the long run. And that’s true economy ! 
So get all the facts about Kelly Nylons from your Kelly 
Dealer. Or, if you prefer, write direct to: The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 


It’s the Bonus Mileage Upung, 
in Kellys TIR R ES 


that makes them the trucker’s choice! 
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The superiority of the vast number of 
products that are—and can be made 
from Roebling Cold Rolled Flat Spring 
Steel is a fact known throughout ail 
industry. 

You pay for mechanical and dimen- 
sional uniformity when you buy flat 
spring steel...you get it when you buy 
Roebling. 


For information on how our products 
can help yours, write Wire and Cold 
Rolled Steel Products Division, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Corporation, Trenton 2, 
New Jersey. 
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MONEY & CREDIT 


Bankers Return to Orthodoxy 


Delegates at Washington meet- 
ings chorus need for old fash- 
ioned methods to combat world- 


a" 
; | 
wide inflationary pressures. INTERNATIONA 
The men pictured at the right par- BANK ‘ 


ticipated in an informal panel dis- 
cussion that was easily the hit of the , <" f 
12th annual meeting of the World Be. ’ Deyeor™ , 
Bank and_ International Monetary : ¢ 
Fund, held last week in Washington aa 
(BW—Sep.28’57,p46). Delegates flocked ) 
to hea what they had to say partly 
because of the prominence of the panel, 
but even more because of the subject 
they discussed—how to fight inflation. 
Every one of the sessions at the 
week-long meeting dealt, in one way or 
other, with the question of inflation. 
Inflation has in fact emerged as a com- 
mon phenomenon throughout the free 
world. In some countries, the rise in 
prices is much more extreme than in 
others, but there are few places that 
it is not a pressing problem. 
Those who attended the informal 
discussion heard little that was new 
in the way of a solution to the problem. 
On the contrary, the four main speakers, 
who came from four different conti- 
nents, all declared, with only minor 
modifications, that orthodox monetary 
and fiscal policies are required to com- 
bat inflationary pressure. 
¢ Plea for Stability—The consensus of 
the meeting was perhaps best summed 
up by Sir Dennis Robertson of Eng 
land’s Cambridge University, who de- 
clared “I regard the slide of the cur- 
rency as unequivocally an evil,” and 
called on the free world’s finance minis- 
ters and central bankers to use all 
their powers to maintain a stable price 
level. 
This appeal for orthodoxy, even if 
it should mean an increase in unem- 
ployment and a decrease in consump 
tion, has already been heeded. ‘The 
advanced western nations like the U.S., 
Great Britain, and France, have been 
leaders in tha swing towards restricting 
credit and raising interest rates. But 
delegates from the underdeveloped 
areas of Asia, Africa, and South America 
also expressed their fears of spiraling 
prices and provided details of their 
attempts to hold them in check. Clearly, 
erthodoxy on the part of monetary and = 
fiscal authorities has become the in- 
ternational order of the day. 4 
e Reverse Rush—This return to fashion 
of orthodox policies in order to hold . 
prices down is a relatively recent de- WAR ON INFLATION. That was the topic that made this panel discussion the hit of 
velopment. There has always been a_ the 12th annual meeting of the World Bank and International Monetary Fund. 
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69 STRATEGICALLY-LOCATED TERMINALS 
2,000 COMPANY-OWNED HIGHWAY UNITS 


nal cabateaiiabeais mabe Transamerican 


SYSTEM-WIDE TELETYPE SERVICE 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE Frei ght Lines, Inc. 
TWENTY-SIX YEARS EXPERIENCE 


TRANSAMERICAN General Offices: Detroit 9, Michigen «+ Vi 1-9400 
VITAL LINK IN AMERICA’S SUPPLY LINE ROBERT B. GOTFREDSON, President 





What’s the ideal 
business gift at Christmas? 


Z/PPZ2. because it will give you... 


ASSURANCE that a world-famous Zippo will be well received 


INSURANCE that a Zippo will always work, 
or we'll fix it free 





mark engraved on a Zippo will receive over a period of years 
... any wonder Zippo has been the favorite business gift 

at Christmas for years? 

For information about business gift Zippos, write 


Dent. 83210, Zippe Manutacturing Company, Bradford, Pa 
in Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co.. Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 
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hard core of conservative economic 
thinkers who have deplored the debas- 
ing of currency through rising prices. 
Though governments have paid lip 
service to this viewpoint, they have 
ignored it in practice. The new willing- 
ness to restore it led one observer at 
last week’s meeting to remark, “It’s 
like a gold rush back to the practices 
of the gold standard, only without the 
gold.” 

The fact is that the new orthodoxy 
possesses many features of a gold stand- 
ard era. Under the gold standard, 
countries that adhered to its rules were 
automatically forced to keep the ex- 
ternal value of their currency stable. 
That’s because each currency unit was 
freely convertible into a specific amount 
of gold. Any country that lost gold had 
to follow a deflationary policy in order 
to bring gold flowing back to it. 
¢ Automatic—The feature that endears 
the gold standard to orthodox econo- 
mists is that there is a minimum of 
government interference in economic 
fluctuations. Rather, it is an automatic 
“laissez-faire” process that comes into 
operation. Thus, when a country had 
an imbalance in its foreign payments 
because it imported more than it ex- 
ported, it immediately felt a loss in its 
gold reserves. This decrease in reserves 
was promptly followed by a contraction 
in domestic credit, which deflated prices 
and led to a drop in employment. As a 
result, there was lower demand for im- 
ports and exports increased. This in 
turn meant an inflow of gold that 
brought payments back into balance. 

From an orthodox “laissez-faire” 
standpoint, the automatic readjustment 
in a domestic economy under the gold 
standard is the most logical and direct 
way of correcting an imbalance. The 
trouble is that it is painful and can be 
politically—and economically—suicidal. 
This was the case after World War I, 
when wild currency swings, prompted 
by speculative movements of capital, 
disrupted one economy after another. 
¢ Pros and Cons—There are, to be sure, 
advantages to the gold standard system. 
When it was in use, it provided a means 
by which world trade was able to func- 
tion smoothly and efficiently—and with- 
out any of the bilateral arrangements 
or stabilization schemes that have since 
come into being. It also meant that 
creditor nations—those who lived up 
to the rules and showed a surplus— 
were not penalized by having to bail 
out debtor nations. 

But the disadvantages far outweighed 
the benefits. Any country that found 
itself with diminishing gold reserves 
was immediately forced to cut down on 
its expansion. This produced large scale 
unemployment and wasted resources— 
both human and material. In the late 
1920s, when there was not enough gold 
to meet the demand, the whole world 
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... part of the ACP team that simplifies planning and 


designing of your chemical process equipment 


Every ACP chemical process system is engi- 
neered, and designed to fit the space limitations 
and production setup found in your plant. In 
order to save you time and money, an ACP 
team of specialists in process equipment engi- 
neering will survey your plant, discuss your 
specific problems, develop preliminary and final 
drawings of the system required, and write com- 
plete specifications for you without charge. This 
simplifies your planning and ordering job, re- 
duces engineering and paperwork in your plant, 


Granodine® for steel 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


Alodine® for aluminum 


speeds installation of the process line. 

When desired, other ACP teams research spe- 
cial problems, develop new and better processes, 
maintain a continuing check of the process 
in your plant, and act as a quality control 
organization. 

Whether your metalworking problems involve 
corrosion, paint bonding, forming, drawing or 
other metalworking operations, call on us. Any 
part or all of the ACP team is available to help 
you solve them. 


Lithoform® for zinc and cadmium surfaces 
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builds are concentrated in the 
field of power — mechanical, 
fluid and electrical. 
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THE CHANGING PRODUCT PROFILE 


Early in its corporate career, 
Worthington saw that to grow 
it must diversify 


Why is it that many one product compa- 
nies soon become multi product concerns? 
As the chart at the right shows, to grow 
you must diversify. 

Formed to manufacture a revolutionary 
steam pump, Worthington soon felt the 
pinch of economic laws. In a program that 
has really never ended, Worthington has 
introduced so many new products that it 
now markets one of the broadest lines in 
American industry. 

Here are a few ideas that Worthington 


finds unusually successful in any diversifi- 
cation program: 

Kindred products for kindred markets. 
Worthington’s business is building ma- 
chines to do man’s work for him—to move 
liquids, to condition his air, to power his 
machines, to generate his electricity, to 
build his roads. Every Worthington prod- 
uct involves the application of moving en- 
ergy—fluid, electrical, or mechanical—to 
perform a useful task. Each new product 
must meet the “kindred product” test. 

But it must do more than that. In order 
to accelerate its growth, Worthington builds 
for growth markets. You'll find Worthing- 
ton engines, compressors, pumps, turbines, 
air conditioning and other power products 


Sooen Sous, son 6 vem _ 
Diversification — necessity not luxury. Sales 
volume on a new product shows a definite pat- 
tern. Slow start, fast rise, then leveling off. To 
grow, you must continue to add new products, 
: . - . 
concentrated in construction, natural gas, 
electric power generation, chemicals. 
“Kindred products for kindréd markets” 
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TURBINES 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIP. 


Invest in research. To develop the new prod- 
ucts to maintain its leadership, Worthington 
currently spends on research and development 
about twice as much as the industrial average. 
. . *- “ 
is one reason why Worthington sales since 
1950 have grown at a rate more than twice 
the industrial average. 


MECH. POWER. 
TRANSMISSION 


WATER METERS 


Invest in the future. One of the best ways 
to diversify is by investing heavily in re- 
search. Year after year, Worthington spends 
about twice as much on research and de- 
velopment as the average industrial com- 
pany. Ten laboratories keep Worthington 
abreast of fast-changing customer needs. 

Out of these “diversification workshops” 
have come high speed boiler feed pumps 
that run at 9,000 revolutions per minute and 
a new line of air conditioning compressors 
half the size of the older units. Worthington 
has also pioneered in applying supercharg- 
ing to diesel engines, as well as in develop- 
ing equipment for the atomic age. 


HOME HEATING 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AUTOMATIC 


FLUID CONTROLS 


OF A GROWING CORPORATION 


You can’t substitute for experience. In 
order to accelerate its diversification pro- 
gram, Worthington sometimes acquires 
other companies. Some companies that 
have added their experience to Worthing- 
ton include: L. J. Mueller, maker of home 
air conditioning and heating products; 
Mason-Neilan, manufacturer of control 
valves and regulators; and Electric Ma- 
chinery, motor and generator builder. 

If you would like to know more about 
Worthington and its products, won't you 
write for a copy of the 1956 Annual Re- 
port? Address Section 325-3, Worthington 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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TMI TUBING 


TURNS DEVELOPMENT 
IDEAS INTO 
INDUSTRIAL SUCCESSES! 





Yours could be a tubing problem calling 
for miles of faultless tubing that must pass 
every quality test from ultra sonic to dye 
penetrants. Or it could require such deli- 
cate cold drawing (in preparation for your 
intricate shaping needs) that the very tub- 
ing itself must respond to forming proc- 
esses which defy the normal limitations of 
the metals themselves. We're familiar with 
the pioneering experience such problems 
demand. That experience is the foundation 


of our business. ook 


Shaping “Tricks” With 
TMI Stainless Steel And Alloy 
Tubing Because TMI 
Does Amazing Cold 
Drawing Tricks With 
it First! 


You Can Do 
Amazing 
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was thrown mto a debtor position. 

The worldwide depression of the 
1930s signaled the end of the gold 
standard. Instead, the U.S. and most 
of Europe adopted economic poticies 
that put a priority on stimulating in- 
ternal business activity. Some attempts 
were made to stabilize the external 
value of currency, but this was no 
longer an automatic affair. Most coun- 
tries established currency exchange 
controls and set up a hodge-podge of 
trading rules. These permitted a world 
trade, although in smaller volume. And 
they ended big capital movements that 
upset internal activity. 
¢ Another War—Trade was again put 
out of joint by World War II. When 
the war was over, most nations were 
intent on a thorough reorganization of 
their trading patterns. But they were 
also firmly convinced that the recon- 
struction of domestic industry and the 
stimulation of employment came first. 
In fact, the fear of deflation was still 
so great that full-employment policies 
and government pump-priming prac- 
tices gained wide acceptance. The idea 
of external price stability was much less 
important to most political parties than 
was the need to maintain high levels 
of consumption. 

Now, after a prolonged period of 
worldwide expansion, only temporarily 
halted by minor adjustments, deflation 
has lost a lot of its menace. The menace, 
now, as one of the World Bank panel- 
ists, Federal Reserve Chmn. William 
McC. Martin, put it, comes from 
“pervasive inflationary pressures” that 
“contribute to the erosion of our cur- 
rency and undermine the savings and 
investment progress of all of us.” 

Martin’s words contain a strong echo 
of the orthodox gold standard line. As 
he sees it, inflationary pressures can up- 
set world trade and finance as readily as 
deflationary pressures. His solution is 
for each country to maintain an internal 
stability in prices—which would carry 
over to its external position. 
¢ Source of Strength—There is no 
doubt that if internal stability can be 
achieved it will give a nation external 
strength. For one thing, a country 
that demonstrates its ability to main- 
tain growth without inflation is likely 
to attract foreign investment. For an- 
other, it can keep its imports from grow- 
ing faster than its exports. 

This is what Western Germany has 
managed to do. It has limited the 
supply of credit and raised interest 
rates for a longer period than any other 
country in Europe. Industrial produc- 
tion and exports have increased while 
wage rates and imports have been kept 
in check. Thus, Germany has built up 
a surplus in its foreign balance of pay- 
ments, which has attracted speculative 
capital from less stable economies. 

Other nations are now following the 


German example. Great Britain, in 
particular, is taking strenuous efforts to 
check domestic inflation that has 
served to weaken the external value of 
the pound (page 86). It is resorting to 
the classic deflationary pattern of 
high interest rates plus restrictions on 
credit to restrain both the demand for 
goods and pressure for new wage in- 
creases. 

¢ Bitter Pill—British delegates at the 
meeting frankly admitted that this de- 
flationary policy would be bitter politi- 
cal medicine. It might bring a rash of 
strikes and a rise in unemployment. 
But the British appeared willing to 
take the risk in order to stabilize the 
pound. 

Britain is not the only country using 
strong orthodox measures. Denmark 
has already embarked on a deflationary 
policy that entails severe fiscal and 
monetary restraint. This has included 
new taxes that will provide a budgetary 
surplus and cut down on demand for 
imported goods. Unemployment, which 
is presently 10% of the work force, is 
expected to rise to 12%, which polli- 
ticians regard as the limit. 
¢ Innovations—Although most coun- 
tries are sticking to the classic methods 
of restricting the money supply and 
raising interest rates, some have put 
innovations into effect. A number of 
countries use selective credit controls 
ever such areas as housing and con- 
sumer credit to supplement their in- 
direct controls. In addition, some cen- 
tral banks have differential discount 
rates, making it easier or tighter to 
borrow on various types of paper. 

For example, Colombia has set a 
preferential rate for loans to industry, 
cattle raising, and low-cost housing. In 
Peru, industry and agriculture get lower 
rates. Countries dependent on export 
trade, like France, Belgium, and Japan, 
have established preferential rates for 
exports. 

Another form of specific control is 
the central bank “directives” to com- 
mercial banks. Some of these directives 
are informal arrangements made _ pos- 
sible by close ties between the central 
bank and the commercial banking com- 
munity. But some are actually written 
orders that forbid the banks to increase 
their lending activities above a specified 
amount. Great Britain is using this 
device in its latest tightening move; 
so are Austria, Sweden, and Norway. 
¢ A Holdout—The U.S. in fact is one 
of the few countries that has not 
resorted to specific controls to combat 
the current wave of inflationary pres- 
sure—aside from margin requirements 
on stock disposal—and has refused to 
demand any. Robertson remarked that 
he had noted “with high respect, but 
I think with regret” that Martin “has 
recently disclaimed the desire to be re- 
entrusted with those special powers for 
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HALLMARK 
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In TEST 
SYSTEMS 


could laugh at 
i 3 ” 
tight money problems 


He could well afford to laugh. The old boy really 
had a knack for turning a profit. Taxes, rising 
costs, wasted materials, labor or machine downtime 
wouldn't have affected him at all! 


But, alas, Midas operated in a different time and 
clime. As practical men we have to face up to higher 
costs, tougher competition and shrinking profit margins. 


To stay competitive you cannot tolerate, nor can 
your prices reflect, any form of avoidable waste 
in production operations. Profitable performance 
demands test systems which spot cracks before they 
start costing extra in wasted time, labor and money. 


Magnafiux offers a variety of nondestructive test 
systems which are in wide use at all stages of 
“in-process” operations. These new production 
tools protect your pocket by protecting your 
product and your price. 


Moral: If you haven't the “Golden Touch”... 
you might investigate the ““Magnaflux Touch” 
for overall production economies. 

Our new booklet, “LOWER MANUFACTURING 
COSTS”, contains a detailed account of how M 
methods have paid off for others. Why not send 
for your copy today? 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 W. Lawrence Avenue . Chicago 31, Illinois 
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the regulation of consumer installment 
credit which have undoubtedly been 
found useful elsewhere.” 

Many delegates felt these selective 
controls are helpful when used in com- 
bination with general over-all controls 
over credit. 
¢ Doubters—Some authorities do feel 
that the use of orthodox and unortho- 
cox means of restraint is questionable. 
For example, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe notes that “there has 
been a pronounced tendency towards 
general tightening of credit—accompa- 
nied by a growing skepticism concern- 
ing the usefulness of monetary policy 
both as a device for dealing with wage- 
inflation and as a means of rectifying 
balance-of-payments deficits.” 

But there was little of this skepticism 
in evidence, in public, during the 
World ‘Bank-IMF meetings. Instead, 
there was a general belief that tight 
credit, as Robertson put it, “can work 
its way through on to the labor 
markets and effectively promote the 
making of bargains which do not out- 
rage the community’s fundamental in- 
terest in safeguarding the value of its 
money.” 
¢ Political Strain—There were some 
doubts that the new orthodoxy could 
withstand the political pressure arising 
from deflation. Britain’s government 
appears determined to be a test case. 
But other countries freely admitted that 
thev would not allow their desire for 
stability to endanger their growth. 

For instance, India is using both 
fiscal and monetary measures to cut 
down on consumption. It has imposed 
new taxes and has increased the cost of 
credit to encourage greater savings. 
But the Indians feel that they cannot 
push their policy to the point of stop- 
ping growth. They make clear that 
political demands for a higher standard 
of living cannot be ignored in the 
quest for stability. 
¢ No Sweep—The new orthodoxy 
will not be a return to the old auto- 
matic rules of the gold standard. Few 
countries are willing to take the ex- 
treme measures the classical rules re- 
quired. 
¢ Internal Stability—-The most that 
can be expected is that internal stabil- 
ity will become one of the major ob- 
jectives of nations’ economic policy. 
They hope to gain the advantages of 
the gold standard without the painful 
disadvantages. 

But how far countries are willing to 
go is undecided. Most want to main- 
tain growth without inflation. A few 
countries will seek stability if it means 
large scale unemployment and a drop 
in living standards. As one delegate put 
it, “Orthodoxy is all right if you can 
stay in power, but it will go out the 
window if it looks like you'll be 
thrown out.” END ; 
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Carl can’t concentrate on estimates. 
Very important figures. Needed soon. 
But Carl’s worries won't let him work. 


Poor Carl. Doesn't realize his group 
insurance covers the whole family! 
Knowing would have helped so much. 


His oldest boy’s recovering from an 
auto accident. Medical bills piled up 
fast. Cash got scarcer even faster. 
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but Bob Minor makes every minute count! 


Bob knows what his insurance will do. 
To the penny! Because his company 
has B. E. U. with their group benefits. 
Connecticut General planned them. 


B. E. U. means Better Employee Un- 
derstanding of group benefits. So Bob 
never worries needlessly about his 
protection. And how he works! 


See the big difference B. E. U. can 
make? For you? Sure! Ask your in- 
surance man or Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15. 


The Martin Company, New Britain Machine Company and Shulton, Inc. 
all have custom-planned Connecticut General group benefits. 
Take a few profitable minutes to find out about B. E. U. 


( == CONNECTICUT GENERAL ‘xm 











FULL DAY—California Treas. Button 


gets set for a round of bond promoting. 


Road Tour to Peddle 
$300-Million Bonds 


California state treasurer makes rounds of bond buyers, to 


improve the marketability of the state’s securities. 


The tall, graying man in the pic- 
tures, A. Ronald Button, 54-year-old 
treasurer of the State of California, is 
bent on a mission that’s rather unusual 
for a high state official. In effect, he 
is laboring as a door-to-door salesman 
in a whirlwind dash around Hartford. 
His product in this round of doorbell 
ringing in Hartford last week: Cali- 
fornia state bonds. 

I'he doors Button knocks on—in such 
financial centers as Hartford, New York, 
and Chicago—are mainly those of pro- 
spective purchasers of his bonds. ‘That 
means officials of insurance companics, 
pension trusts, savings banks, and other 
big institutional bond buyers. He also 
stops to sce underwriters and dealers, 
the actual bond retailers. 

By his peripatetic sales campaign, 
Button has added a personal factor 
to the intricate mathematical balancing 


and investment analysis that go into 
the sale of state and municipal issues— 
what one banker who has talked to 
him calls “the human equation in the 
evaluation of a municipal issue.” It’s 
a factor that can improve the market- 
ability of bonds, and by slicing fractions 
of a point off the interest cost of a bond 
issue can save a state substantial sums 
in interest payments over the life 
of a long-term issue. 
¢ Stimulus—In a sense, it was Button’s 
lack of experience in handling large 
bond issues—despite his long familiarity 
with corporate finance—that led him to 
this new approach. He has been in 
office only since November, 1956, when 
Gov. Goodwin Knight appointed him 
to fill out the remaining 26 months of 
the four-year term of his retired 
predecessor. 

Button no sooner got his desk in 


ROAD TOUR for Button on any day may include half-a-dozen calls to bring bankers and insurance men up to date on California finances. 
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Even in this big and busy railroad station Maintenance is reduced with Honeylite. 


It takes an army of 200 men to keep New York’s Pennsylvania Station clean. Every 24 hours they remove more than 25 tons 
of scrap paper, refuse and dust. An ordinary light-diffusing ceiling would be a maintenance headache with this amount of dirt 
and dust. Not so with Honeylite! This 7,000 square foot canopy of light over the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new TV ticket sales 
counters means fewer hours of tedious and expensive cleaning time. Dirt and dust just fall through Honeylite’s open hexagons 
Furthermore, Honeylite is all-aluminum, which means that it is non-static, so it does not attract dust, nor does it require de 
staticizing after handling. Removing smoke stains and grease from Honeylite under normal conditions is not diffcult...rinse it 
off in ordinary detergent and put it back to air dry. And, of course, all this ease of maintenance is but one of Honeylite’s advantages 


For efficiency in diffusing soft, even light, for ease of installation, for glare elimination, and for beauty Honeylite is unexcelled 


HEXCEL PRODUCTS INC 
951-61st Street, Oakland 8, California 


Please send me your free illustrated book telling 
how many leading industries benefit from 


HE xXC EL propucts ine. a aecaneno 
Name 








For a world of things made 


. Company 
lighter and stronger than ever before esis 


Address 








Cars, drums, cans... 
Diamond’s Chlorinated 
Solvents arrive on time 
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Phone your DIAMOND Representative 
or write DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, 
300 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 





Diamond 
2 Chemicals 
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ITINERARY—Button and Asst. Treas. 
Lapham prepare for calls on underwriters 
to help promote California bonds. 


order than he found he was facing a 
gigantic task. In January, California 
marketed $85-million veterans and 
school bonds. In April, it went to 
market with another $80-million issue, 
in July with another $50-million. This 
month the state will peddle still an- 
other $85-million bond issue. ‘Total: 
$300-million. This sum, Button calcu- 
lates, will make California the largest 
bond-selling state in the Union this 
year. And there’s no letup in sight. 
Next year California will bring to mar- 
ket another $300-million of bonds. 
That's a man-sized job for any state 
treasurer. It’s even bigger when you 
consider that this huge total is let 
loose on a securities market already 
flooded by demands of municipalities 
for capital funds (BW—Sep.21'57,p181). 
New securities have been coming to 
market this year in near-record amounts. 
Right now, municipals scheduled for 
sale through October come to about 
$442-million, highest “visible” supply 
for a 30-day period since April. Cali- 
fornia’s upcoming $85-million issue ac- 
counts for 19% of this. 
¢ Treasurer's Job—For many state treas- 
urcrs, nursing along bond issues is just 
a part of the job of acting as watchmen 
over the state’s purse. Their main func 
tion is to keep track of the state’s 
money requirements, see to it that 
there’s enough in the bank to pay the 
bills. Occasionally, a state treasurer 
will trek down to Wall Street to call 
on his underwriters. Mostly, he will 
confine his extra stops—if he makes any 
—to the rating services (Moody’s, Stand- 
ard & Poor's, Dun & Bradstreet), re- 
lving on them to keep the financial 
community apprised. Most municipal 
issucs come to market with little more 


fanfare than an ad in The Bond Buver, 
the municipal bond man’s “bible.” 

¢ Dissatished—Some of these veterans 
might regard Button’s activities as a 
mite unsophisticated. Yet despite his 
lack of specific acquaintance with the 
handling of iarge bond issues, Button 
brought to the treasurer's office a long 
experience as a Los Angeles lawyer spe- 
cializing in such things as corporate 
organization and financing. He was 
also director of a number of California 
corporations, and has extensive real 
estate holdings in the state. 

Button had no real hand in the first 
bond sales after he took office—the 
January issues, handled by a syndicate 
headed by the Bank of America at an 
average net interest cost of 3.31%. But 
when he learned that there was only 
one bid for the issue, he was displeased. 
In his tiny Hotel Statler suite in Hart- 
ford last week, he recalled: “I didn’t like 
the interest rate we got, and I was a 
little surprised that there was only one 
bid.” 

He has learned since there was a 
reason for the single bid, and is now 
in full agreement with the views of 
Alan K. Browne, vice-president in 
charge of the Bank of America’s mu- 
nicipal bond department. Browne ex- 
plains that because of the heavy volume 
and frequency of California issues com- 
ing to a tight market, one bid was the 
best way. 

Competitive bidding, Browne ex- 
plains, would tend to reduce the size 
and strength of the selling syndicate, 
making distribution of the issue more 
difficult, with a possible adverse effect 
on cost of future issues. 
¢ Promotion—Though Button now 
agrees with this, it was his original dis- 
satisfaction that led directly to his pres- 
ent road career. He began, however, 
from a different angle. 

Taking stock of the January bond 
sale and the manner in which it was 
prepared, Button couldn’t understand 
why municipalities and states didn’t 
promote their bonds as corporations 
promote new securities issues. He says: 

“Coming from the business world, I 
would have put together brochures and 
statistical material to help tell our story. 
! checked around with financial people 
to see what they thought about the idea 
of doing this with California bonds. I 
figured that if companies do it, whi 
shouldn’t states?” 

The financial men seconded the idea, 
and Button prepared a brochure sum- 
marizing California’s economic back- 
ground, growth, industrial develop- 
ment, and financial situation. Helping 
him was 44-year-old Lloyd Lapham, a 
former United Press Washington corre- 
spondent, appointed in January to the 
newly created post of assistant treasurer. 

Actually, Bank of America, which 
specializes in California municipals, nor- 
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Your 
Sales Battles 
Won Easter with 
Phillaps Screw 
Quality Control 
Plan 





George Romney, industrial 
statesman, sums up the quality- 
control activity of the Screw 
Research Association this way: 

“Control that assures a good 
quality product is one of the 
most important assets any in- 
dustrial organization can have.” 

The Phillips Cross-Recessed 
Head Standards Committee has 
set up standards assuring relia- 
bility in delivering every ad- 
vantage inherent in the Phillips 
Recess design. This means ad- 
herence to the best possible di- 
mensional designs and the use of 
recommended inspection gauges 
and methods. 

Phillips Screws made by the 


companies listed below te iat MR, GEORGE ROMNEY is president, American Motors Corporation and president, 
your products, assure their fas- Automobile Manufacturers Association. He says, pertinent to the Screw Research 
tener safety and reduce your Association’s plan, ‘“The more care you use in selecting top quality materials and 
production costs. parts, the easier it is for you to win your sales battle.” 








Members of Screw Research Association... 


You can rely on these sources . . . for product reliability 


American Screw Company « Atlantic Screw Works, Inc. « The Blake & Johnson Co. » Central Screw Company + Continental Screw Co. + Elco Tool and Screw 

Corporation +» Great Lakes Screw Corp. « The H. M. Harper Company +» The Lamson & Sessions Company + National Lock Company « The National Screw & 

Manufacturing Company + Parker-Kalon Division, General American Transportation Corporation +» Pheoll Manufacturing Co. + The Progressive Manufacturing 

Company Division, The Torrington Company + Scovill Manufacturing Company » Shakeproof Division Illinols Tool Works « The Southington Hdwe. Mfg. Company 
Sterling Bolt Company + Universal ScrewCompany +  Waies-Beech Corporation 





SECURED 
ISTRIBUTION 


The modern 
Credit miracle that 
eal taatlale Lick (Raiial hile) 


bottlenecks 


Join the hundreds of leading 
corporations now solving 
distributor credit problems 
through S.D. 


SECURED [DISTRIBUTION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
37 Drumm Street, 
San Francisco 11, California 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation 
your brochure on Secured Distribution. 


NAME 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS 
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DINNER at Hartford Club with bankers 


and insurance men is part of Button’s job. 


mally*keeps key underwriters, investors, 
and rating services informed on the 
state’s financial plans and _ activities. 
But Button’s program would increase 
the flow of information and scatter it 
over a broader area. It would gain 
added impact because it would come 
directly from a top state official. 

¢ On the Road—In March, a month 
ahead of the scheduled April bond sale, 
Button took to the road, accompanied 
by W. R. Currie, a financial analyst 
from the State Dept. of Finance. In ad- 
vance of the trip, Button had sent out 
2,500 copies of the brochure to lead- 
ing underwriters, investors, financial 
analysts, and editors in the country’s 
financial centers. 

Button spent most of the time on 
that trip in New York. He lunched 
with some 50 members of underwriting 
firms, with a large group of investors 
representing banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other institutions, and with 
the financial press. Besides blazing these 
new trails for California he followed 
the path of other state treasurers to each 
of the leading rating services. 

Says Button: “I was 100% impressed 
with the reception we received from 
these financial people. I was convinced 
I should continue the practice.” 
¢ Touring Pattern—It’s not a practice 
for an officeholder in search of a sine- 
cure. Take a typical day last week in 
Hartford. Button was up at 7, for 
breakfast with Asst. Treas. Lapham to 
go over the day’s schedule. At 8:30 he 
checked mail and appointments. Then 
followed: at 9, a meeting of the Na- 
tional Assn. of State Auditors, Comp- 
trollers & Treasurers; at 10, a private 
confab at the Phoenix Insurance Co., 
followed by a quick lunch, and a dash 
to a 2 p.m. meeting at the Hartford 


Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Co. 

At 3:45 p.m., Button was back at his 
hotel for a 20-minute phone conversa- 
tion with his secretary at Sacramento, 
California’s capital city. Then, at 4:20, 
came a panel discussion at the hotel; 
at 5:30, a meeting with F. Russell 
Abell, vice-president in charge of the 
investment division of the Connecticut 
Bank & Trust Co.’s trust department; 
at 5:50, a dinner at the Hartford Club 
with a dozen local bankers and insur- 
ance company officials. 

This week, in New York, Button has 
a similar schedule, though with a bigger 
emphasis on meetings with investors 
and underwriters. 

In his meetings, Button follows 
pretty much a prescribed pattern, first 
distributing his brochure to those who 
haven't seen it, and informally updating 
the information in it for those who 
have. He has dozens of facts at his 
fingertips—employment in California is 
higher than the national average; its 
population will hit an estimated 15.9- 
million by 1960; the state’s veterans’ 
loan program is on a pay-as-you-go basis; 
the state has introduced tight checks to 
keep its money invested and drawing 
interest up to the last possible minute 
before counties, say, actually cash in 
the warrants sent to them for tax allo- 
cations and similar payments. 
¢ Personal Touch—But the financial 
men on the receiving end of this flow 
of information are as much interested 
in the man himself as in what he has to 
say. As V.-P. Abell of Hartford’s Con- 
necticut Bank & Trust Co. explains: 
“More than almost anything else, we're 
interested in the quality and caliber of 
the man who has his hands on the 
state’s pursestrings.” 

It’s difficult to translate this personal 
touch into tangible dollars-and-cents re- 
sults. Even the men on the receiving 
end can’t say for sure that it has an im- 
pact on the marketability of the state’s 
bonds. But there seems to be a general 
agreement that whatever the effect, it’s 
a positive one. 

A top investment banker, a man ac- 
tive in Wall Street since 1918, says: 
“There’s no question in my mind that 
there are many nuances that affect 
value. The kind of thing Button is 
doing can make a difference of one or 
two basis points when the time comes 
for us to decide just what the market 
will pay for California’s bonds.” 

You can translate that difference into 
dollars and cents this way. A basis point 
is 1/100 of 1% of net interest cost. 
California’s July issue of $50-million 
bonds sold at a net interest cost to the 
state of 3.57%. Had it sold at just one 
basis point difference—at 3.58%—Calli- 
fornia would have had to pay out $70,- 
000 in additional interest over the life 
of the bonds. END 
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. fis shermen go for 


lures like the od 


They sparkle with life, colors and special fea- 


tures—say “Come on” every time. Formed 








from wonder-making Kodapak Sheet (.030- 





.050 gauges) they're sturdy, durable —resist 
weather, water, rough handling. Precision- 
produced on automatic presses, easy to manu- 
facture, they offer sound weeded tion economies. 
Kodapak Sheet, chemically and dimension- 
ally stable, is available in standard gauges and 
widths. For further information, call our repre- 
sentative or write for literature together with 
names of firms handling or using it. 
Cellulose Products Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Represent- 
atives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & 
Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.). 


Kodapak Sheet 


“Kodapok"’ is ao pa: for Eastman's plastic sheet 


MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


2K TRAIL-A-BAIT LURES formed of Kodapak Sheet 


by Kringfisher Company, Inc., Mountain View, Calif 
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For centuries huge woven felts of pure wool have carried paper from the screens to the 
drying rolls on every paper machine in the world. Wool gives these felts the finish and 
drainage vital in making quality papers at low cost. But as paper-machine speeds increased, 
woolen felts began to wear out sooner. Some machines had to shut down every few days to 
change felts—and such shutdowns were very costly. 

Then along came synthetic fibers with greater strength and resistance to abrasion, 
providing a partial answer. But unfortunately, felts containing too much synthetic fiber 
do not impart the finish essential to many types of paper. As you blend synthetics with wool 
to gain toughness on the one hand, you may sacrifice finish on the other. 

Dilemma. 

Huyek (pronounced Hike) characteristically approached the dilemma from a new direc- 
tion. After years of research, F. C. Huyck & Sons perfected a chemical process that makes 
the natural wool fiber wear like a synthetic, while retaining wool’s soft, cushiony, resilient 
characteristics. This revolutionary 4-D treatment of Huyck Papermakers’ Felts is proving a 
tremendous boon to the paper industry. 

Through this type of research F. C. Huyck & Sons is keeping pace with the techno- 
logical advances in papermaking, a reason Huyck has grown as an integral part of the pros- 
pering and stable paper industry since 1870. 


| | | ) 4 K-| ; | | | DIVISION OF 

F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Plants at Rensselaer, Aliceville, Ala., 

Cavendish, Vt., Peterborough, N. H 

In Canada, Kenwood Mills Limited, Arnprior, Ont. EC, & SONS 


WALDORF Instrument Division, Plants at 
Huntington Station and Dix Hills, L. I., New York 








Standard -Vacuum Oil Company selects 


GOODFORM aluminum chairs for solid comfort...enduring beauty 


Pictured above is Standard-Vacuum’'s 
new employee restaurant, equipped, 
like so many leading hotels, clubs and 
industrial cafeterias, with Goodform 
aluminum chairs. Their eye-catching 
black anodized frames and coral and 
blue upholstery help create an atmos 


phere of friendliness and relaxation 


Here's handsome appearance built 


around a core of comfort 


Goodform chairs are completely fabri- 
cated for extra strength throughout 
They require a minimum of mainte- 
nance, and their extremely light weight 


means faster, easier handling 


There is a choice of plain or color 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS * GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT * SHELVING * PARTITIONS 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


anodized aluminum frames and an un 
limited selection of texture and color 
in upholstery fabrics 

Before you buy, be sure to see the entire 
line of Goodform aluminum chairs at 
your nearby GF dealer or branch office 
Or write The General Fireproofing Co., 


Department B-91, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 




















Prospering South of the Border 


Vigorous sales in Latin America have helped push Pan- 
American Life Insurance Co. into the elite of companies with 
more than $1-billion in insurance in force. 


So far, the Asian flu epidemic hasn’t 
worried the U.S. life insurance in- 
dustry. But it has brought to mind the 
tremendously heavy death losses suf- 
fered when influenza swept the nation 
after World War I. 

During those dark years, one com- 
pany fared better than most—New 
Orleans’ Pan-American Life Insurance 
Co. The reason was that then, as now, 
much of its business was written in 
Latin America, where the flu generally 
took a milder form, suggestive of to- 
day’s Asian variety. 
¢ Major Leaguer—Pan-American Life 
is currently celebrating its entry into a 
big league shared by only about 50 
U.S. life companies: Its insurance in 
force now exceeds $1-billion. And this 
week it is adding to its life, endow- 
ment, and pension fund business by 
branching out into the accident and 
sickness hospitalization and major 
medical insurance fields in the U.S. It 
plans shortly to introduce pilot pro- 
grams in these same fields in Latin 
America. 

Today, about a third of Pan-Ameri- 

can Life’s business is in Latin America. 
It is one of the few North American 
life companies that operate extensively 
south of the border. Aside from the 
Latins’ own companies, its competitors 
are Canadian. But with $320-million in 
insurance in force in Latin America, it 
is far ahead of Sun Life ($100-million), 
Crown Life ($85-million), and the other 
Canadian companies. 
e Company History—Pan-American’s 
entry into the $1-billion category almost 
coincided with the 82nd birthday of 
its founder and guiding light, Crawford 
H. Ellis, who is both president and 
chairman. 

In 1893, Ellis went to work in Nic 
aragua as bookkeeper for a U.S. fruit 
importing company; six vears later, he 
was manager of a newly formed New 
Orleans company—United Fruit. By 
1906, he had become a director of 
United Fruit and vice-president in 
charge of its southern division. 

Ellis noted that the people of Central 
America were very poorly covered by 
life insurance. So, several years later, 
when two New Orleans friends formed 
a life company, he suggested they look 
to the south. At the time, other in- 
surance men thought the new company 
was asking for trouble. Latin Americans 
were considered poor risks—among other 
things, because of substandard health 
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conditions and their frequent revolu- 
tions (Ellis. himself has been on the 
spot during a dozen Latin American 
revolts). But the company has grown 
rapidly on both sides of the border ever 
since its first policy was written, in 
1912. 

In 1943, Pan-American Life began a 

10-year program to convert itself from a 
stock company to a mutual company. 
Today its assets exceed $200-million, 
and it has paid more than $195-million 
to policyowners and beneficiaries. 
e Techniques—From its prize-winning 
modern office building on Canal Street 
in New Orleans, Pan-American Life 
does business in Latin America through 
agents who are natives of their coun- 
tries—and stays out of local politics. 
During the revolution in Guatemala, 
for example, the company’s agents 
serviced accounts, but they carefully 
stayed off the streets and went after no 
new business. 

As another matter of policy, Pan+ 
American has invested about 38% of its 
assets in the Latin American nations 
where it operates—in mortgages, loans, 
and government bonds. “In 45 years,” 
says Ellis, “‘we’ve never lost 5¢ on our 
investments. We've never had a mort- 
gage foreclosure or a bond in default.” 

The company owns no property in 
Latin America. However, its Mexican 
afhliate (30% owned) holds a scatter- 
ing of real estate—and is thankful it 
owns no more; workmen at its office are 
still replastering the walls as an after- 
math of last July’s earthquake. 
¢ Office Setup—In the 26 states of the 
U.S. where it operates, Pan-American 
uses agencies, but in most of its Latin 
American territory, it maintains the 
branch office system. The native man- 
agers, as direct representatives of the 
company, work for a salary, plus pos- 
sible commissions and bonuses. 

rhe managers also control the com- 
pany’s local investments, made in local 
currency “with the blessing, guidance, 
and help of the home office,” as Ellis 
puts it. 
¢ Types of Business—Most of Pan- 
Amernican’s U.S. business is in ordinary 
life policies. But in Latin America en- 
cdowment and retirement programs seem 
to be much more popular, although 
ordinary life is catching on more in 
Colombia and Venezuela of late. The 
average policy in Latin America is per- 
haps a third bigger than its U.S. coun- 
terpart. The explanation for this is that 





better records. on Parsons! 


Your business makes the record. 
Machine operators, bookkeepers 
and accountants keep it. They 
prefer the fine, smooth, uniform 
papers which will not “dog-ear”, 
discolor or tear easily . . . the 
papers which add permanence to 
your records and their efforts. 
They prefer cotton fiber papers 
. . the product of Parsons for 
over 100 years. Parsons King 
Cotton Papers can 
help you keep your 
records better. 


WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LET- 
TERHEAD FOR OUR BOOKLET 
NO. IK, ON HOW TO CHOOSE THE 
RIGHT RECORD-KEEPING PAPER. 
PARSONS PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, 
MASS. © PPCO 1957 
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company’s agents are still skimming the 
high-income cream off the crop. 

In all, Pan-American operates in 14 
Latin American countries. It is es- 
pecially strong in Venezuela, where 
some 40% of its Latin American poli- 
cies are held. Colombia and Puerto 
Rico are next in importance, each with 
about 15% of the company’s Latin 
American business. 

The company is also particularly 
active in Cuba, Panama, E] Salvador, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. The new- 
est office was opened last November in 
Ecuador. 

So far, the company has skipped 
Argentina and Brazil, because of their 
restrictions against foreign insurance 
concerns. But it is currently consider- 
ing a new expansion, into Peru and 


Chile. 


Jersey Standard Plans 


Giant Stock Offering 
ALPHA TO OMEGA Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) last week 


announced plans to offer its stockhold- 
ers $250-million to $300-million of 
common stock. It will be the first 
equity financing for the international 
oil company in about 30 years. Pro- 
ceeds are earmarked for expansion. 

No date was announced for the offer- 
ing. Morgan Stanley & Co. will be 
asked to form a nationwide syndicate 
to underwrite the financing, which is 
the second largest of its kind in U.S. 
financial history. Biggest was General 
Motors Corp.’s $328-million share offer- 
q. ne ing to stockholders in February, 1955 
three basic lines of air impellers—fans, blower Morgan Stanley managed that trans- 
action, too, as well as several more re- 
wheels and complete blower units— Torrington | cent large equity offerings. These in- 
clude a $231-million share issue by In- 
technology is the finest available to industry. ternational Business Machines Corp., 

and a $199-million offering by Socony 
Mobil Oil Co. Both were completed 
this vear. 

Details of Jersey Standard’s new offer- 
of these three types of air impellers have been | ing were withheld pending registration 
with the SEC. The company indicated 
developed in the successful solution of industrial | tis would probably be done within the 
next 30 days. Since the SEC requires 
a three-week “cooling off’ period fol- 
lowing registration, indications are the 
offering will hit the market in late No- 
No matter what your product or problem, if it in- | vember. 

The stock market considered news 
volves the movement of air...talk to Torrington! | Of the offering in a bearish light. 
: Streeters said this was because the offer- 
ing will dilute the company’s outstand- 
ing stock. When word of the offering 
hit the market late last Friday, Jersey 
Standard stock broke from $58.75 to 
$56.87 within minutes, and closed th 
day at $56.37, down $2.50. It was the 
most actively traded Big Board stock 
THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY | for the day, with 51,600 shares, com- 


. te 9 See . 
TORRINGTON. CONNECTICUT + VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA * OAKVILLE. ONTARIO | Pared with 29,400 the day before. Eno 


In the design, development and production of the 


To date, more than half a million design variations 


air moving problems. 
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Another leading company served by Atna Casualty 


"get the poiicy with the 


RS. 


- *Personal Service 


Where human life is at stake there can 
be no compromise with quality. That is 
the working philosophy of Johnson & 
Johnson — great pioneer in surgical and 
pharmaceutical products. 

A firm which demands such exacting 
quality in its own products, expects the 
same kind of quality service from its 
insurance carrier. That’s why Johnson & 


-Johnson relies on A®tna Casualty — a 


company which understands not only 
the business values involved, but the 
human ones as well. 

Etna Casualty has the nationwide fa- 


cilities to maintain close, personal con- 
tact with even the most widespread 
operations. A®tna’s underwriting plans 
are designed to reflect — in lower insur- 
ance costs — highly effective accident 
prevention and loss control services. 
7Etma’s prompt, fair claim handling is 
an important factor, not only in reduc- 
ing insurance costs, but also in improv- 
ing employee morale. 

What A=tna Casualty has done for 
firms like Johnson & Johnson, it can do 
for your company as well. Why not con- 
sult your agent or broker about A®tna 
Casualty . . . soon? 


FETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY wy) 


Affiliated with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


SEE YOUR AXTNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 





(Advertisement) FINANCE BRIEFS 
The man from Cunningham & Walsh Palo Alto did not award its $3-million 


hospital bond issue to the highest 
bidder, a rare occurrence in municipal 
bond financing. After the bidding dead- 
line for bids passed last week, a breath- 
less Bank of America representative 
arrived with a bid higher than that of 
the winning house. But its tardiness dis- 
qualified it. 
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o 
The wholesale commodity price index 
last week slumped to the lowest level 
since 1953, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports. The index stood at 87.2, 
compared with 91.7 a year ago. 

= 
Life insurance companies on June 30 
numbered 1,242, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. This represents an 
increase of 103 from a year ago. Since 
1950 more than 700 new life companies 
have been started up, more than 85% 
of them in the South and West. 

* 
Presbyterian church donors can now 
contribute to a fund which is invested 
Why is Tom Batman, our agency’s Creative Director, working in in municipal bonds, then live off the 
a supermarket 1,000 miles from New York? To get regional retail tax-free income. The plan set up last 
ems ee : ‘ ray month represents the first allowable 
selling experience. Every year, our writers, artists, television and instance of the passing on of tax ex- 
account staff work a full week in retail selling, to help us produce emption by a institutional fund to its 
more effective selling advertising. Cunningham & Walsh Inc., participants. The mutual funds are 
New York + Chicago + Hollywood + Los Angeles + San Francisco. still seeking legislation to allow them 
to do the same thing. 





THE SAME OLD TIME-WASTING FILING SYSTEM: 


- phn Smit smith & OO. John Smi 
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To pull all John Smith & Co. papers Filing puts all John Smith & Co. papers 
the file clerk must find the John Smith in one place. Orly one basic sort be- 
& Co. folders in five separate file drawers. fore filing. Finding is five times faster! 
Before filing, five basic sorts are 

needed. For more information about LN.F., 
Oxford Pendaflex Integrated Name mail the coupon. 
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|] & >! Car Hop on Skates 


Folders Pars. — Expanding Storage At the Texas Bank & Trust Co., 
— wes Envelopes Files Dallas’ fourth largest bank, 19-year-old 
Wanda Barker last week began work 
as a skating car hop. Customers stop- 
ping at the bank’s new five-story drive-in 
and parking wing will be greeted by 
Miss Barker, who will provide such 
services as handing out deposit slips, 
calling a loan officer if necessary, and 
passing out balloons to the children 
while their parents do their banking. 
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Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
72 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

Send details of Integrated Name Filing to: 
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CAMERA MANUFACTURERS CHOOSE ROYALITE 
...and produce cases of functional beauty 


U.S. Royalite has been tried and proven for years in Revere Camera’s top line of projectors. And now, Revere has 
introduced a moderately priced line strikingly styled with a Royalite case—the Wollensak as pictured here with a 
Revere executive. Revere’s engineers have found—as have many imaginative camera designers—that this tough 
thermoplastic sheet forms easily to any shape in sharp detail—on low-cost tooling. Beautiful colors and textures are 
built in permanently. Versatile U.S. Royalite (the industry’s standard for A.B.S.* plastics) is now- being used in 
thousands of different applications— from refrigerator truck paneling to 
automobile interiors. Find out how the functional beauty of U.S. Royalite 
can benefit your product. Write for information. secrylonitrile. butadiene ang styrene 


United States Rubber 


2638 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, C! 
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Reasons for a New Continental 


For two years, Ford kept the Mark Il, its prestige car, in a 
class by itself. Now, it’s offering the Mark Ill through the 


Lincoln-Mercury Div. in a wider choice of models. 


The aim: to help Lincoln in its race with Cadillac and to 


produce a luxury car at lower cost. 


Next month Ford Motor Co. will 
introduce a disdainful ghost to the 
high-priced automobile market. Its 
posh Continental Mark II, written off 
by much of the press and public as a 
flop, will reappear as a full line of cars 
labeled Continental Mark III. It will 
be under the aegis of the Lincoln & 
Mercury Div., but will not be the 
“Lincoln Continental,” as the Mark 
II's obits reported. 

e Wider Choice—The _ resurrected 
Continental Mark III casts a larger 
shadow than the Mark II. The Mark 
II had one body style, a two-door hard- 
top. The Mark III will offer that style, 
but also a four-door hardtop, a four- 
door sedan, and a unique folding top 
convertible (artist’s conception above). 
The wider choice of body styles should 
widen the market for the car; but so, 
too, should the new price. The Mark 
II had a suggested retail price of about 
$10,000. The Mark III will be tagged 
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at about $7,500. The number of body 
styles, and the lower price, both stem 
from the major difference in the mar- 
keting concept of the old and new 
Continental. 

¢ “Mantle of Prestige”—The old Con- 
tinental was created to shed a “mantle 
of prestige” over the entire Ford line. 
The Mark III has a more restricted 
target: to shed its prestige over only 
one line, the Lincoln, which for the 
first seven months of this year dropped 
farther behind Cadillac than last year, 
and is barely staying ahead of the 
Imperial. 

The key to the switch lies in what 
James J. Nance, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lincoln & Mer- 
cury Div., said this week in disclosing 
the Mark III: “The Continental Mark 
III will be substantially lower in prices 
than the Mark II. This achievement 
results from two factors: Quality vol- 
ume production at the multimillion- 


dollar Novi (Mich.) plant, which was 
designed expressly for the production 
of fine cars, and, secondly, the fact 
that the Lincoln for 1958 will incor- 
rate Continental styling and _per- 
ormance, thus enabling the company 
to spread the costs of luxury car design 
and manufacturing over an increasing 
number of units.” 
¢ Alike—But Not Same—What that 
means is that the Lincoln and Con- 
tinental will bear strong resemblance to 
each other—although there are heavy 
traces of the Mark II in the design of 
the new line. But anyone who, on 
that basis, dismisses the Mark III as 
“just an expensive Lincoln” gets sharp 
rebuttal from the Lincoln & Mercury 
Div. people. For they flatly reject the 
prevailing opinion that the Conti- 
nental Mark II was a failure. 


1. Hit or a Miss? 


Says a man who has been associated 
with the Continental program from its 
beginning: “You can say we paid $3- 
million to create an image of ‘prestige’ 
for the Ford Motor Co. I think it’s a 
cheap price.” 
¢ Original Purpose—Creating that 
image of prestige for all Ford-built 
cars was the original and sole purpose 
for the Continental Mark II (BW— 
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electronic 
crane 


control 


makes other cranes 
old-fashioned! 


You wouldn’t equip your plant with “last year’s model” 
equipment, would you? Then why consider an old-fashioned 
overhead crane? 

If you buy a crane today without electronic control, you're 
installing a machine that’s already obsolete! 


There’s only one way to guard against this obsolescence .. . 
and that’s by buying PaH — the only crane equipped with 
electronic “stepless” control. You'll get improved control response 
plus reduced maintenance . . . field-tested and proven with 
P&H thoroughness in over 300 installations. 


Advanced engineering and modern design have continually 
made P&H overhead cranes first choice for all overhead material- 
handling jobs. As a result, there are about as many P&H cranes 
in service today as all other makes combined! 

Check this new development, P&H electronic control, before 
specifying your next overhead crane. Or, modernize your present 
AC crane installation (any make) with electronic controls. 

Write for “Electronic Crane Control,” Dept. 103A, 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 








HARNISCHFEGER 
rp} INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 





Look what paper 
is doing now: 


* Traps sludge on the run 
* Whips up cookie appetite 
* Keeps precision rust-free 


* Riegel’s resin-impregnated Bat- 
tery Separator Paper has two impor- 
tant jobs to do: Keep sludge off the 
battery plates, yet permit easy flow 


of the electrolyte through the cell. 
Closely controlled porosity makes 
the difference. Riegel can tailor- 
make similar resin-impregnated pa- 
pers to your exact specifications, for 
jobs from oil filters to cafeteria trays. 


* Keeping Burry’s deluxe cookies 
tasting just as good out of the box 
as out of the oven is ajob for Riegel’s 
waxed glassine inner liner. And the 
eye-appeal of this white liner, printed 


in gold, is enough to set anybody’s 
appetite awhirl. Just one more of 
hundreds of today’s best selling foods 
protected by Riegel. 

* Rust, dust, and factory crust 
mean ruination for expensive metal 
parts like bearings, gages, and pre- 
cision pins. There’s no problem, 
though, if you wrap them with 
Riegel’s Non-Corrosive Glassine, a 
heat-sealing, polyethylene-coated pa- 
per that is strong and pliable. It’s only 
one of 600 different Riegel papers. 
Have you a problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 


132 Companies 





Oct.8’55,p105). It was never intended 
to make money. The Continental 
project was recommended to manage- 
ment in June, 1952, in a report by 
J. R. Davis, then a vice-president. The 
report outlined a financial plan that 
calculated a loss of $1,000 a unit. 
(When production ended last May, 
3,000 Mark IIs had been turned out.) 

As far as production and finances are 
concerned, Ford made out just about 
as contemplated in the Davis report. 
The financial planning volume was 
1,600 units a year for four years, or 
3,200 in two years. As the program did 
not last four years, the actual loss per 
car would have to be greater than orig- 
inally planned, but there are offsetting 
factors. Continental, for example, had 
its own plant and headquarters, which 
have been turned over to the Edsel Div., 
so that is an accounting transfer. 
¢ Early Enthusiasm—The Mark II went 
into production in the fall of 1955; 
although the first enthusiasm for the car 
led to some optimistic projections of a 
5,000-a-year-volume, the Davis program 
of 1,600 a year never was changed. Ford 
shut off production 200 shy of the two- 
year target because the Edsel program 
could use the Continental plant, and, 
as an official says, the other 200 cars 
would not contribute to the winning 
of prestige. “We either had it or we 
weren't going to get it.” 
¢ Consumer Surveys—Ford officials are 
convinced the Continental established a 
place for itself in the market. They 
point to three surveys: 

¢ Popular Mechanics magazine 
polled Continental owners and reported 
that 75% considered it an “excellent” 
buy and 83% of these said they would 
buy again 

e Fortune surveyed its subscribers’ 
automobile preferences and 20% named 
the Continental as the car they would 
most like to have among high-priced 
cars. (Cadillac pulled the most votes, 
41.6%; but the previous year, when the 
Continental was not on the market, 
Cadillac took 55.5%.) 

¢ A private survey asked a sample 
of the general public to name “one of 
the finest cars built.” Nearly half named 
the Continental. 

In addition, L&M Div. people say, 
when the discontinuance of the Mark 
II was announced most of the letters 
protesting the move came from people 
who did not own a Continental, but 
hoped some day to buy one. 

So, Ford Motor Co. counts the Con- 
tinental Mark II a success. Why, then, 
was the Continental Div. abolished and 
the car handed over to Lincoln? 


ll. Why a Mark Ill? 


Ford established a separate division 
for the Continental Mark II, in the 
fall of 1954, because the Davis report 


had recommended keeping the super- 
luxury car separate from the rest of 
the company’s activities. 

¢ Economic Compulsion—Consequent- 
ly, when the Continental production 
settled down to a few a day, and the 
company felt that the prestige goal had 
been attained, there was the economic 
compulsion to slice overhead and con- 
solidate the Continental operations into 
the Lincoln Div. and for a while early 
this year, the 1958 plans were to carry 
on the Continental only as the name 
of a series in the Lincoln line. But, 
when the decision was made last spring 
to move in, James Nance as general 
manager of the Lincoln & Mercury 
Div. (BW-—Sep.7’57,p28), the Cont- 
nental as a separate nameplate was 
reborn. 

Nance’s entire business outlook is 

conditioned by a belief that you have 
to have a full line of products to succeed 
in a consumer market. Accordingly, 
his L&M Div. will now have the 
Mercury in the middle of the medium- 
price field, the Mercury Park Lane in 
the upper end of the medium-price field, 
the Lincoln Capri and Premiere in the 
high-priced field, and the Continental 
Mark III in the highest-priced bracket 
for U.S.-built cars. Only Cadillac’s 
Eldorado Brougham, which sells for 
$13,500 (about 325 have been sold), 
costs more. 
e Important Symbol—To Nance, the 
Continental was a “prestige symbol” 
that simply could not be abandoned. 
“There was a limited market for a 
$10,000 car,” he says, “but there is 
still a market for people who want the 
very best. We took advice of Con- 
tinental owners who urged us to expand 
the Continental concept—to make Con- 
tinental a full line with several body 
styles.” 

Nance and the people around him 
insist that the Mark III, despite the 
fact that it is being built on mass- 
production principles, will be as fine a 
car as the Mark II. The car has a 
unitized body—as has the 1958 Lin- 
coln—and will be built in a new plant 
designed for high quality. 

The front and rear of the Mark III 
will be different from the Lincoln; so, 
too, will be the side treatment. The 
familiar “Continental tire mount” is 
gone—because it has become too com- 
mon, say L&M Div. executives. There 
will be no soft-top convertible in the 
Lincoln line; the Mark III’s converti- 
ble top retracts into a recess in the rear 
seat and then is concealed by a fairing. 
¢ Plugging a Hole—The most signifi- 
cant addition to the Continental line 
is the four-door sedan. For it was lack 
of such a model, more than any other 
single factor, that restrained Mark II 
sales. “The high-price business is 
characteristically four-door,” says an 
L&M Div. marketing man. The Conti- 
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OIL WELL 


with an 


18,000 
gallon/day thirst 


Pumping water into underground oil- 
bearing formations to force up more oil, 
more economically, is a big operation in the 
petroleum industry—and getting bigger 
all the time. Such water flooding projects 
now require millions of gallons of water 
per day, and most of it must be chemically 
treated to prevent plugging, corrosion, 
and scaling in the formation, in wells, and 


Eli y | fy cies 


in connected equipment. Obviously, these 
are jobs for Nalco—the world’s largest 
water treating service organization... 
Jobs that Nalco: is doing efficiently, and, 
equally important: economically. 

A point to remember is this: whether for 
water flooding, steam generation, cooling, 
or process ... poor water costs much 
more than Nalco treatment. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois . 


CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
BRANCHES IN SPAIN, ITALY, AND WEST GERMANY 


2) 


POrtsmouth 7-7240 


WATER TREATMENT . . . PAPER MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS 

OlL WELL AND REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL... !ION EXCHANGE 
WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL... SLIME AND ALGAE CONTROL 
PROCESS ANTIFOAMS AND COAGULANTS .. . PETROLEUM CATALYSTS 
COMBUSTION CATALYSTS... FUEL OIL STABILIZATION 


SYSTEM 


SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH 
PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 

















NEWS man-made Giraffe 




















‘X, Unique Aerial Platform Moves 
On Cylinders Made From Pittsburgh Tubes 






























Giraffes are big business at Pitman 
Manufacturing Company. 

Not the giraffes of the animal king- 
dom but ingenious hydraulic aerial 
platforms. These mechanical ‘‘Gi- 
raffes’”’ are used for anything from 
de-icing a giant Air Force bomber to 
fighting fires in tall buildings. 

Pitman’s truck-mounted Gi- 
raffes depend on hydraulic cylin- 
ders made exclusively of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company’s seamless 
mechanical tubes. Giraffes are 
finding wide acceptance in varied 
industries because: 


e Workmen can reach heights up to 
65 feet in a fraction of the time and 
cost required by other methods. And 
their tools go up right with them. 


e The roomy, insulated platform car- 
ries two men who can control all plat- 
form movements with controls dupli- 
cating those on the ground. 


e The aerial platform can rotate a full 
360 degrees in either direction in a 
radius as great as 35 feet. 

e The largest of three models permits 
the 31-foot upper boom to move in a 
160-degree vertical arc. The 23-foot 
lower boom can move in an 80-degree 
arc, so workmen can reach the exact 
spot they want. 


e Hydraulic outriggers, operated in- 
dependently, are raised or lowered by 
moving hand levers at side of truck. 


Since hydraulic cylinders are vital 
to safe, dependable, economic opera- 
tion of the Giraffe, Pitman makes its 
own cylinders with great care. 
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Horizontal honing of Pittsburgh Steel tubes is an exact- Finished cylinder is installed on turntable of Pitman 
ing process. Inside the tube, you can see part of the Giraffe. This cylinder supports and moves the lower boom. 
hones. At the end of the tube, the hones are mirrored Completed Giraffe will be mounted on truck supplied by 
on polished steel. customer. 


All Giraffe hydraulic cylinders 
are made from tubing produced 
by the Tube Mills of Pittsburgh 
Steel Company and sold by the 
Kansas City distributor, Metal 
Goods Corporation. 
‘“‘We get high production from tubes 
because Pittsburgh tubes hold to 
close tolerances,’’ declared Arthur 
Moore, vice president and general 
manager of Pitman Manufacturing. 
He added: 
“We give Pittsburgh Steel tubes 
credit for cutting our scrap losses. But 
economy isn’t all we’re thinking of. ae 
Since we never forget that men’s lives Veh! | ; ; : » re 
depend on our cylinders we build a Fire-fighting is just one of many uses for the Pitman Giraffe. These fire- 
safety factor of at least three into fighters can move their platform to any given spot quickly and easily without 
every cylinder. We’ve never had a losing time when time counts most. 
burst cylinder or a cylinder wall faii- 
ure with Pittsburgh tubes. 
“Finally, Pittsburgh Steel gives Pittsburgh Seamless Distributors 


us the kind of service we like.” Baker Steel & Tube Company’ Earle M. Jorgensen Co. C. A. Russell, Inc. 

Mr. Moore said engineers from Los Angeles, California Perry Kilsby, Inc. Houston, Texas 
Pittsburgh Steel helped analyze the Chicago Tube & Iron Company Los Angeles, California Ryerson, Joseph T. & Son, Inc. 
company’s tube problems, suggested Chicago, Illinois Mapes & Sprow! Steel Co. Chicago, lilinois 
some design changes and took Pit- Cleveland Tool & Supply Co. Union, New Jersey Solar Steel Corporation 
man’s prints back to the mill to make Cleveland, Ohio Metal Goods Corporation Cleveland, Ohio 
tu bing which exactly fills the bill. Drummond McCall & Co., Ltd. St. Louis, Missouri Steel Sales Corporation 

“The service which Pittsburgh Bes enna: Canada thes Seve Company, Inc. F ee Illinois 

. . . com ee om n w 
Steel instituted ended our tubing Philadelphia, ence re Pa “ ee te pee Detwelt, Michigan 
problems, said Mr. Moore. “Our Gilmore Steel & Supply Co. Elizabeth, New Jersey Ward Steel Service Company 
cylinders have been very satis- San Francisco, California Dayton, Ohio 
factory ever since.”’ 

Whether you make hydraulic cyl- 
inders or use seamless mechanical tub- ” 
ing in another application needing Pittsbu r K Steel Com a n 
uniformity, close tolerances and engi- 

SS ees POS HOR ieee ae eee dij Grant Building + Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
man's experience. — - a 

Start today by getting in touch with 
trained help available through any District Sales Offices Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Stee! Company District Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 
Office or from one of the Pittsburgh . Chicago Dallas Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
Steel distributors listed at right. 






































Which hand 


When an executive compares work 
gloves he sees why employees can’t 
do their best in old fashioned gloves 
that fit—and feel—like a bag. It is 
why Edmont revolutionized work glove 
design with a pattern that fits the exact 
shape and joints of the hand. 

Look at the two gloves in the photo. 
Note how palm of left glove wrinkles 
when the fingers are slightly bent. Then 
look at the Edmont glove on the right 
hand. There are no wrinkles, although 
the fingers are bent the same. The 
difference is in the Edmont pattern. 


(Advertisement) 


is fit for work? 



























Test Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated gloves. 
Tell us your operation. Without cost 
we will recommend gloves which fit 
the hand and the job, and send you 
samples for comparison testing in your 
own plant. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 2°. 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 
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A World-Wide Organization of Engineering Representatives 


Wherever gases, liquids or steam are 
to be controlled, engineers specify 
Fisher controls. More than three 
quarters of a century of research has 
developed pressure and liquid level 
controls capable of meeting today's 


critical demands. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalltown, lowa 


Plants in Canada, Japan, England, Austrailia 


Manufacturers of: 


PRESSURE REGULATORS... DIAPHRAGM 
MOTOR VALVES ond LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS 


136 Companies 


Fisher controls and engineering services 
are available through a world-wide 
organization of experienced represent- 
atives. One of these men is available to 
discuss with you any control problem 
related to gas, oil, power, chemical. 
paper or other processing industry. 
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nental people found this out too late. 

The original Lincoln Continental, 
designed by Edsel Ford and produced 
in limited quantities before the war and 
until 1948 (5,322 cars were turned out), 
was a two-door model. Because the 
Continental Mark II was to trade on the 
original car’s reputation, the Davis 
report did not recommend a four-door 
version. And the financial setup for 
the Mark II made it impossible to 
produce both two-door and four-door 
models, even though a four-door ver- 
sion was discussed in mid-1954. 


ill. The Market 


The result was shown not too long 
ago when Ford people conducted a se- 
ries of personal interviews with wealthy 
Chicagoans. Those interviewed had a 
net worth of $250,000 and above, and 
were asked why they did not buy a 
Continental. Almost to a man, they 
answered: no four-door. 

A Lincoln & Mercury Div. official 
says: “On Monday morning I can tell 
you ‘the score of Saturday’s ball games 
and never make a mistake.” 

So, this time around, the Continental 
will have a four-door in the line. That 
should add sales. So, too, should the 
presence of a convertible. The con- 
vertible formerly accounted for about 
8% to 10% of Lincoln sales. No one 
will give a sales target or potential for 
the Mark III, but one sales executive 
cautiously indicates it might be as much 
as 25% of total Lincoln and Conti- 
nental sales. 
¢ New Marketing Pattem—L&M Div. 
people say they are trying to find 
a new market for the Mark III, and 
not rely on the Mark II market pattern. 
Obviously, the price will be a factor in 
this regard—a Ford study made for the 
Mark II indicated that there were about 
250,000 persons in the U.S. who could 
afford to buy a $10,000 car. The dealer 
arrangements for the Mark III are 
changed. ‘The Continental Div. wrote 
its own franchises and initially had the 
car in about 600 dealerships. That 
number later was reduced. 

All 1,300 Lincoln dealers will have 
the right to sell the Continental Mark 
III, but at introduction time only about 
500 will have a car to display. The 
Lincoln sales force, which handles the 
Mark III, wants to be sure that no 
dealer gets a car unless'he has a ready 
market; it does not want cars pushed 
off on used car dealers as distress mert- 
chandise. 

The Mark III will be advertised as 
“Continental . . . by Lincoln”; and 
the Lincoln advertised as “Lincoln .. . 
in the Continental tradition.” In that 
way Ford hopes to carry on the Con- 
tinental as a separate product, but cast 
its prestige directly into Lincoln in its 
battle with Cadillac. END 
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In Washington 


Army to Retain Jurisdiction 


Over St. Lawrence Seaway 


The White House acted this week to head off a polliti- 
cal battle royal over control of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Presidential Asst. Sherman Adams has informed Sen. 
Charles E. Potter (R-Mich.) that the Administration 
has decided, for the time being at least, to leave juris- 
diction over the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corp. with the Army Dept. rather than transferring it 
to the Commerce Dept. 

Sen. Potter has been the leader in protesting against 
the proposed shift in jurisdiction. He claims such a 
move would expose the seaway to indirect domination 
by railroad interests that tried to block seaway construc- 
tion in the first place and want to boost tolls on the 
waterway “out of this world.” 

Another conflict, still to be decided, is whether the 
seaway, once it is completed, will be operated and main- 
tained by the Army Corps of Engineers or the Seaway 
Development Corp. Army Secy. Wilber Brucker—who 
is both the civilian boss of the corps and supervisor of 
the development corporation—will make that decision 
later. 


Internal Revenue Service Eying 
Status of NAACP’s Defense Fund 


The Internal Revenue Service is investigating the tax- 
exempt status of the National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People’s legal defense and educational 
fund. 

The fund, chartered in 1940 as a corporation separate 
from the parent NAACP, holds tax-exempt status as a 
charitable and educational organization. As the “action” 
arm of the NAACP, it has spearheaded the legal cam- 
paign to break down segregation barriers everywhere. 

Complaints from some Southern Congressmen report- 
edly sparked the inquiry. As is customary in such cases, 
IRS won't furnish details on the complaints or their 
allegations. However, there’s little likelihood that the 
fund will lose the tax-exemption privilege, which allows 
its financial backers to deduct their contributions from 
taxable income. 


Mississippi Shipping Wins a Subsidy 


To Help in Replacing Delta Line Fleet 


The Maritime Administration this week agreed to 
underwrite 40% of the cost of a new cargo vessel fleet 
for Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc., during the next 20 
years. 
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Mississippi Shipping plans to replace its entire fleet— 
11 freighters and three cargo-passenger vessels—at an 
estimated cost of $160-million. That would put the Fed- 
eral subsidy at $64-million. Shipbuilding subsidies are 
based on higher construction costs in U.S. shipyards, 
the higher operating costs of U.S.-flag vessels, and 
defense needs. 

Mississippi Shipping, based in New Orleans, operates 
the Delta Line, serving the U.S. Gulf Coast, South 
America, and West Africa. 


Hughes Offers to Yield Voting Rights 
In Atlas to End Probe by CAB 


Howard Hughes, who has ownership control of Trans 
World Airlines, Inc., this week made a bid to end the 
Civil Aeronautics Board inquiry into his stock holdings. 
Through an attorney, Hughes offered to surrender the 
voting rights to his $9-million stock interest in Atlas 
Corp. Atlas owns most of the stock in Northeast 
Airlines. i 

The CAB inquiry was set off when two other airlines— 
National Airlines and Eastern Air Lines—challenged a 
1956 award of a New York-Miami route to Northeast, 
on the grounds of Hughes’ control of TWA. 

Hughes acquired his interest in Atlas Corp. last year 
at the time of the merger of Atlas and RKO Pictures 
Corp. The issue in the pending CAB hearing is whether 
this $9-million stock interest in Atlas gives Hughes 
potential control of Northeast Airlines. 

Hughes says that his latest offer—to turn the Atlas 
voting rights over to a neutral bank to be selected by 
CAB-—eliminates the need for any further inquiry. 
Observers are predicting that the hearing examiner and 
then the board itself will accept Hughes’ offer, perhaps 
within 60 days. 


Government Snaps “No” to Three Bids 


For Higher Oil Import Allowables 


The government with unexpected speed this week 
refused to boost the daily import allowables of crude 
oil that it had assigned to three major companies. Navy 
Capt. M. V. Carson, in charge of the voluntary pro- 
gram, called these appeals unwarranted: 
~ Tidewater Oil Co. wanted its quota raised to 62,000 
bbl. a day from 34,200 bbl. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) wanted 53,500 bbl. instead 
of 29,800 bbl. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) asked for 21,700 bbl. instead 
of 8,200 bbl. 

The reaction of the three companies to the rejection 
can make or break the voluntary program. Government 
officials have already warned that violation of voluntary 
restraints will surely lead to mandatory controls. And 
Carson bolstered this stern attitude this week with a 
warning against violations of the spirit of the program— 
which applied only to crude—by increasing imports of 
refined products and residual oil. 
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Some folks might say the big wheel is the 
most important. It’s the wheel that powers 
and steers. 

But what good would it be without the 
right rear wheel? 

Well, then, perhaps the right rear wheel 
is most important. But of course not! 
How could you get along without the left 
rear wheel? 

Plant operating requirements, as control- 
lable by location, are pretty much the same. 
Whatever you need, you need it all. Some- 
times manufacturers sacrifice one plant loca- 
tion advantage in order to gain others — but 
that’s not the complete answer. 


If you're looking for the ideal spot for that 
new plant, "° « or small, don’t compromise a 
single one of your requirements until you 
know what The Land of Plenty offers you. 
With almost sixty years of experience in help- 
ing manufacturers find efficient plant sites for 
many types and sizes of industry, the Norfolk 
and Western's plant location specialists can 
give you important data about this great and 
growing industrial region . . . promptly, 
reliably, quietly, and without obligation. — 
tell them specifically what you need — let them 
do the rest. 


Write, wire or call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

industrial and Agricultural Department 
Drawer B-770(Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Land of Plenyy 
THE SIX GREAT spay 
SERVED BY THe €s : 


HORFOLK ANO WESTep, 





Worpotk... Weslo. 
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Paper—Modern Industry Burden 


Companies these days can’t get along without lots 
of paperwork—more than they ever had before. 


They use 


a variety of ways to control the bulk and quality of it. 


Businessmen are battling their paper- 
work today with a ferocity akin to 
Don Quixote’s tilting at windmills. 
Unfortunately, the result is likely to be 
pretty much the same, too—frustration. 

Symptomatic of industry’s frantic 
efforts to bring its bulging files under 
control are the two methods shown in 
the cartoons. In real life, two com- 
panies faced with a similar storage 
problem for their paper found equally 
similar solutions—one poured it down 
an abandoned mine shaft; the other 
shoveled it into an empty horse stall. 

Such ingenious methods are becom- 
ing more commonplace as industry tries 
to stave off the floods of paper threat- 
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ening to engulf it. The need for better 
records control becomes more acute 
every day: 

¢ Government, bigger and more 
complex, is demanding that business 
keep more and more records. Often, 
no time limit is set on how long these 
records must be saved; companies wind 
up keeping them forever. 

¢ Industry itself is following the 
route to bigness and complexity. As 
companies diversify, expand, and merge, 
new records pile on top of old ones. 
Communications problems multiply. 
So more paper is created—and more 
retained. ' 


¢ The cost of office space is 


mounting; it’s $5.50 or more per square 
foot in desirable locations. And, as 
today’s cost squeeze gets tighter, any 
waste of expensive office space is fool- 
hardy (BW—Sep.7’57,p77). 

In addition to these factors there’s 
a more personal element: People just 
don’t like to throw records away. 
There’s also the presumption that the 
more file cabinets an executive com- 
mands, the higher his standing in the 
office hierarchy. 
¢ Case for Experts—With all these 
pressures toward hoarding red tape, it’s 
no wonder that management is begin- 
ning to take a more searching look at 
records control. In many cases, man- 
agement decides the jam can best be 
broken by advice from a new breed of 
consultant—the expert on paperwork. 

Industry’s history of unassisted deal- 
ing with red tape and gobbledygook 
has not been bright. Not many com- 
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FORMED PARTS 
FOR HEAT TREATMENT 
SWE 6 « 0% 
ANALYSIS 1050 
FINISH == Bright 
HARDNESS Rockwell 8-78 Max 
THICKNESS 
TOLERANCE 
WiDTH 
Tovrrance | ~ 005 
MICROSTRUCTURE Uniform spheroids 
COM SIZE 16” LD. coils large as possible 
PACKAGING On shids — shrouded 


~ 0003 incl. crews 
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FINISH Bright 
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blanking 
THICKNESS 
TOLERANCE 0005 inci. crown 
widTH ‘ 
TOLERANCE 005 
MICROSTRUCTURE Uniform medium size spheroids 
COM SIZE 16” — 10. Max. coil wt. 6002 
PACKAGING On shids — shrouded 





Knowing exactly what you require for most efficient 
fabrication and most effective product performance, 
}&L can set up and consistently meet restricted 
specifications to match your most exacting demands 
Often production operations can be greatly simplified 
or even eliminated; in most instances end-product 
and/or assembly costs can be reduced and quite 
frequently, product quality improved 


We would welcome an opportunity to explore with 
you the possibilities of J&L Restricted Specifications 
applied to your strip steel requirements. 


FOR 4 IN 1 SERVICE ON YOUR 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


Now there are four J&L plants with facilities for 
production of “Restricted Specification’ cold rolled 
strip Strategic locations at Youngstown, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles and Kenilworth, N. J., provide 
the security of 4 sources of supply plus the close 
working relationship which these local production 
centers make possible 


Jones & Laughiin 
STEEL CORPORATION 

GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

Plants: 9 n+ Indi polis + Los Angeles 

Kenilworth, New Jersey 

Sales Office: New York + Rochester +» Newington, 

Conn. + Youngstown + Cleveland + Detroit 

Indianapolis + Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 

FORMERLY COLD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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panies have been as_ successful as 
United Aircraft Corp., in meeting the 
problem of costly filing space. United’s 
solution was to ship the bulk of its in- 
active records to a low-cost storage area. 
Along the way, it moved 165 tons of 
records, clearing 5,000 sq. ft. that is 
worth $4.50 per sq. ft.; emptied 640 
file cabinets, worth about $5,100 on 
the resale market, and sold 175 tons of 
scrap paper, freeing another 6,000 sq. 
ft.—valued at $2 per sq. ft.—in its ware- 
house. 

Another problem is organization of 

records. Here’s how Cutter Laboratories 
does it. Ail inactive research data 
are sent to a newly designed records 
center, where technical files are appro- 
priately cross-indexed. Publication of 
research data within the company is re- 
stricted to a minimum number of re- 
port copies, distributed on a _need-to- 
know basis. And a central authority in 
the research department has been 
created to clear and control the with- 
drawal of research material. 
e Longevity Problem—Another snag 
arises when companies fail to put an 
age limit on records. Without such a 
limit, companies may hoard records 
that went out of style with the Stutz 
Bearcat. 

International Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp., for example, found that storage 
space had become so scarce that records 
were being shipped from the home 
office in Chicago to field offices in New 
Mexico. A frantic study revealed why 
the files were bulging: In one huge 
batch of records, an average of only 1 
of 16 record boxes was being opened, 
and then only once in every 24 vears; 
for the most part, these records were 
totally useless. 

IM&C promptly installed a records 
control system; 45% of existing com- 
pany records—all of them outdated— 
were destroyed. 

Additional records problems include: 
delays caused by time-consuming and 
duplicated paperwork procedures, little 
or no regard for office machine needs 
or costs, and lack of policy on protect- 
ing vital records. Unfortunately, few 
companies that do solve these problems 
come up with answers that can be ap- 
plied to other businesses. 

e Shrinking the Files—However, the 
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These treks to 
the postoffice 
get my goat! > 


It even stamps 


parcels, too. 
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Now every office can have one! 


Today, even a one-girl office can 
have a postage meter and enjoy all 
the advantages of metered mail. 
Actually, one third of the users of 
the DM, desk model meter, average 
less than $1 a day for postage! 

You're no longer stuck with stamps, 
stamp sticking, and running out of 
the right stamp. You print postage 
as you need it, for any kind of mail. 

Even a child can operate a DM. 
Insert the envelope, dial the amount 
of postage wanted, press lever—and 
your letter is meter stamped. There’s 
a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Makes mailing easy, saves postage. 

The meter is set by the post office 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy at one time. Postage is protected 
from loss, damage and misuse; and 
accounted for on visible registers. 


dn( kD Not even a dog 
y likes lickin’ stamps. 
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Metered mail, already dated and 
postmarked, takes less handling time 
in the postoffice and can often catch 
earlier trains and planes. 

Extra feature: With every meter 
stamp, you can print your own small 
ad on the envelope, if you want one. 
Free advertising! 

There’s a postage meter 
hand or electric, for every office, small 
or big. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


model, 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder, 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


Made by the leading maker of mailing machines 
Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 341, 1156 Bay Street, Toronto 


Mail always 
m) gets out on 
time...me too! 


Fine time torun 
out of stamps! 


Prints our own 
ad with every 
meter stamp. 





Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
1441 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
(1) Send free Postal Rate Chart 
Send booklet on DM Postage Meter 


Name 


Address 
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...increasing productivity without adding personnel! 


Management men in every industry are 
giving productivity and profits—as well 
as personnel—a lift by integrating 
Towmotor mass-handling in all oper- 
ations from receiving to delivery. 
Every department benefits. More 
work gets done. And you don’t need 
more men to do it because Towmotor 
fork lift truck operators are finding it’s 
fun to multiply the handling of ma- 
terials aided by 12 new Towmotor im 
provements like these: 
+ New functional body styling 
+ New pace-setting comfort features 


New “tight-spot” maneuverability 
New centralized easy-reach controls 
New positive-response hydraulic lift 
Towmotor-improved power steering 
Some of the industry’s most signifi- 
cant advances in fork lift truck design 
and performance are shown in Tow- 
motor’s latest bulletin #SP-23. See how 


Leaders for 38 years 
in building Fork Lift Trucks 
and Tractors 


they help supplement your personnel— 
permit your men to do a bigger day’s 
work easier—give each operator the 
power to improve your plant’s pro- 
ductivity and profits. 

Write Towmotor Corporation, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. We'll send the 
illustrated booklet immediately. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


Ge ¢ mrrier pany, Dallas, Oregon is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporatior 














New York Stock Exchange appears to 
have one answer that may benefit many 
concerns, 

NYSE has introduced form letters 
or printed material for the thousands 
of letters it receives weekly. And, in- 
stead of putting a copy of every form 
letter in the file of addresses, NYSE 
simply files a single copy of the form 
letter with its master mailing list. 


|. The Way to Do It 


Records control experts say there’s 
only one relatively easy way to deal 
with paperwork: 

e Practice “birth control’ for 
office paper. Keep excess records from 
coming into being, by cutting out need- 
less forms, reports, and duplicates. 

¢ Don’t clutter up expensive office 
space with “inactive” records. Move 
them to low-cost storage. Keep only 
“active” records close at hand, but file 
them so they can be reached at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

¢ Remember that paper is used to 
transmit information. Keep it moving 
smoothly through the organization. 

¢ Most important, maintain daily 
supervision. ‘The one-shot, meat-ax ap- 
proach to house cleaning, is spectacular 
(General Electric Co. in one such 
clean-up found more than 900 unau- 
thorized forms in use). But it doesn’t 
work. Three months later the ax has 
to be honed again. Daily attention to 
records is needed. It helps a lot, says 
one professional consultant, to have 
an executive with some power in charge 
of records control. 
¢ Step by Step—Using these yardsticks, 
most records men concur that each 
company must follow its own trial-and- 
error procedures to handle red _ tape. 
Roughly, though, this is the sort of 
plan mapped out by the companies 
most effective in this field: 

Take a physical inventory of cvery 
file cabinet and storage box to find just 
what records the company has, where 
they are located, how often thev are 
consulted, and what value they have. 
Once such an inventory is made, most 
companies find that about one-third of 
the total volume of paper stored can 
be discarded at once. 

After that, a Record Retention 
Schedule is drawn up. This schedule 
—an index card for each record—be- 
comes the life-and-death guide of every 
piece of paper in the company’s line of 
communications. It will specify how 
long a document can remain in the 
office flow, when it is to be removed 
to a separate low-cost records center, 
and when it should be destroyed. 

e Age Limits—This is a rough sketch 
of how many companies set up their 
Record Retention Schedule: 

¢ Routine corespondence is kept 

in the department where it originates 
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“Any Way You Figure It... 
AGE STEEL FURNITURE 
Pays Big Dividends” 


























ASE Office Furniture pays big dividends 
in appearance, increased working efficiency 


... better space utilization. 


Shown here is the new convertible, con- 
venient ASE L-Unit. Choose a basic desk 
unit. Then let your ASE Dealer help you 
select the drawer cabinets, bookcases, stor- 
age and file units that fit your particular of- 


fice needs. Designed for greatest flexibility. 


New, rich, dramatic colors... harmonizing 


tops of Linoleum, Textolite or Formica. 


There’s an ASE Dealer Near You 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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| “Finnegan! We need 
that sulphur 
night now! Is it 
lost again ?" 





"Can't find out, Sir 

Next time welll 
insist on shipment 

\ via UBL, Sir!“ 


You always know where your 
freight is when it’s shipped via 
Union Barge Line. Frequent, 
regular sailings and lower costs 
are two of the many advantages 
this unique inland waterways 
transportation service offers you. 


fo 





Interested in facts? 
Write for Bulletin 
1801 H, or call EX- 
press 1-2600, Pitts- 
burgh, for imme- 
diate information. 


UBL 


UNION BARGE LINE 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
The modern distribution service 
supplying 234 markets in 18 states 
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for only three months, is then dis- 
carded. 

e Correspondence that requires 
reference is kept one year by the orig- 
inating department, then an additional 
two years in company storage; impor- 
tant correspondence is kept for slightly 
longer periods in each case. 

¢ Vital correspondence is held for 
two years by the originating depart- 
ment, permanently by the company’s 
central storage. 

Some basic records—tax, codes, titles 
and mortgages, general ledgers, secur- 
ity data—are labeled permanent. But 
others get only a seven-year age limit. 
These include accounts receivable 
ledgers, maps and plans of engineering 
work abandoned, deposit books and 
stubs, and general contracts and agree- 
ments. 


ll. Separate Archive 


The heart of this plan is the separate 
records center—for many managements, 
a new venture in filing. These records 
centers provide a manifold service: 
They safeguard vital records, reduce 
overhead costs by providing more pro- 
duction space, cut records-keeping cost, 
and offer speedy access to all files. 

Many large companies erect separate 
buildings for records. Du Pont, for 
example, has a new $300,000 Hall of 
Records in Wilmington, Del., com- 
plete with intercom telephones in 
every corridor for clerks to read back 
requested information. Smaller com- 
panies, though, usually set aside spe- 
cially protected space in the plant it- 
self to house records. 
¢ By the Carton—Richfield Oil Corp., 
for example, set up this form of in- 
plant records center. Here’s how it 
works: Records are itemized, packed 
in standard cardboard cartons. Each 
carton is numbered; those needed most 
often are placed in easy-to-reach spots. 
This requires less work than if docu- 
ments were filed by industry division 
or company department. Bulky docu- 
ments sometimes are microfilmed. 

When someone requests a_ specific 
document, a clerk checks its location 
through a master card index. He then 
finds the correct carton on the shelves 
and is able to read the necessarv in- 
formation back to the inquirer through 
a portable telephone. Average time for 
locating a record is 90 seconds. If the 
inquirer needs to see the document, it 
can be delivered by special messenger. 
Photocopies of originals are furnished 
on request. 
¢ Mechanization—Right now, industry 
is working with two different sets of 
remedies to solve records-handling ills: 
(1) computers and microfilm as techni- 
cal means, and (2) centralized and dis- 
persed records centers as physical out- 
lets. Each has its virtues and draw- 





backs, however, and it’s unlikely that 
a company can cure its specific prob- 
lems without adapting the best parts 
of each to its own records control sys- 
tem. 

Computers, for example, if intro- 
duced at too fast a clip can actually ac- 
celerate the creation of records. First, 
more paper is created through daily 
processing of reports; computers call 
for day-by-day reckoning. Besides, the 
original reports that feed computers 
have to be saved awhile as a reference 
check. But these electronic whizzes can 
go a long way toward untangling paper- 
work when used correctly; if nothing 
else, they can speed its movement. 

In addition, chances for sizable sav- 
ings are often pointed out by the feas- 
ibility studies that are made before a 
computer is installed. Often, too, the 
need for computers is eliminated by 
these same studies. 
¢ Filming Records—Microfilm also has 
its drawbacks, although it is generally 
recognized as a must for controlling 
massive records systems. Often the cost 
of putting everything on film isn’t justi- 
fied by the value of the records them- 
selves. And unless files are well sorted 
out before microfilming takes place, it 
can add te costs in the long run. 

In fact, some companies end up hav- 
ing a three-way system. They file the 
original reports, the microfilmed re- 
ports, and also put microfilmed reports 
on punch cards—for ready pulling. 

This doesn’t mean microfilm hasn't 
a place in records-handling. It can 
speed the processing of information and 
climinate many manual-copying op- 
erations. And it’s a space-saver when 
used in conjunction with a workable 
records control plan. 
¢ Centralize or Not?—Centralized and 
dispersed record centers also have their 
pros and cons. 

Says one professional consultant 
about dispersal: “If duplicates of a 
record are in several different locations, 
the information on that record is as 
safe as if it were buried at Fort Knox. 
You've got to have built-in protection 
through dispersal before anything else.” 

Of course, muses one company rec- 
ords man, dispersal by duplication only 
leads to more paperwork. So by itself, 
at least, dispersal doesn’t seem to be a 
panacea for anything but protection. 

Not all companies are willing to go 
even that far. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., for example, is all-out for cen- 
tralization. The company is spending 
$44,000 a year to store its records 205 
ft. below the surface in an abandoned 
Pennsylvania mine. Executives say that 
having a well-protected centralized rec- 
ords center, close to company head- 
quarters, provides more chance of man- 
agement continuity in the event of 
atomic attack. (Besides, surface stor- 
age used to cost $64,000 a vear.) END 
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Drilling mud, containing sand and rock particles, looks like this 
as it flows from a well hole. It is “freshened up” for re-use 


| 


It’s murder on most metals 


The idea of putting mud through a 
cleaning process may seem fantastic. 
But that’s exactly what they do in 
the oilfields. 


Drillers use special chemically 
treated mud to cool high-speed bits, 
and to bring up loose sand and rock 
particles. 


That sand-rock-mud mixture is a 
murderous combination, an abrasive 
compound that no one recommends 
for continued use with expensive 
equipment. 

So into a cleaning machine goes the 
mud! That’s easier — and cheaper — 
than getting new mud. And just as 


good. All those bits of sharp and de- 
structive rock are trapped inside a 
revolving cylinder made of Monel* 
nickel-copper alloy screen. 


Monel alloy has the strength and 
toughness needed to resist this wear 
and abrasion. It also withstands cor- 
rosion by the chemicals in the mud, 
and the acid used in cleaning the 
machine. It’s the kind of metal that 
takes problem jobs in stride. 


Do you have a problem job, too? 
One where abrasion, corrosion, high 
or low temperatures, stresses or fa- 
tigue are causing trouble? Talk it 
over with us. 


* Registered trademark 


in a cleaning machine equipped with a wear-resisting Monel 
alloy screen. Photo courtesy Standard Oil Company, (New Jersey). 


Remember, when you buy 


. » you also get 


INCO+ SERVICES 


Whenever you are looking for answers to 
your metal problems, all the information 
and help we can give you are yours for the 
asking. For instance... 

+ Corrosion Service 

+ High Temperature Service 

+ Fabrication Help 

+ Foundry Service 

+ Field Information Centers 

+ Convenient Sales & Service 

+ Technical Publications 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street dike, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 








In Management 


Shuffle in Diamond Alkali Brass 
Ends in Resignation by President 


Management realignment at Diamond Alkali Co. in 
the last two years has included the departure of at least 
three top officials. The process culminated last week in 
the sudden resignation of its president, John A. Sargent. 
Raymond F. Evans, chairman, will resume the presi- 
dency he had passed to his protege, Sargent, in 1954. 

\lmost all the recent resignations have been of men 
brought into the company since the war, largely in con- 
_ nection with its diversification program in agricultural 
and pesticide fields—an area of the company’s business 
that has not been doing too well. 

The company has refused to comment on Sargent’s 
resignation. However, outsiders expect it to introduce 
either a complete new management group or return to 
the men long associated with the company’s earlier con- 
centration on heavy bulk chemicals. 


Trio of Chemical Giants Hatches 


Fledgling to Explore Exotic Fuels 


With volume production, exotic high-energy fuels may 
become a practical power source permitting faster, 
longer-range jet planes and guided missiles. The fuels are 
now prohibitively priced at hundreds of dollars a gallon. 

Last week, three big chemical companies announced 
the formation of a new joint concern, AFN, Inc., to 
enter this tempting field. The three founders are Amert- 
ican Potash Chemical Corp., Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., and National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 
AFN has begun work at an American Potash plant in 
Henderson, Nev., on an Air Force contract for develop- 
ment and semi-pilot plant work on boron-based fuels. 

At the same time, Hooker Electrochemical Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and Foote Mineral Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, reported discussions on a joint venture in the 
same field. 


Integration of Minorities in Industry 


Promotes Efficiency, Team Spirit 


Minority groups, especially Negroes, are being hired 
with increasing success in industry, personnel men heard 
at an American Management Assn. conference. 

Negro workers at Pitney-Bowes, Inc., have “more 
than paid their way in terms of efficiency and team 
spirit, both in skilled and unskilled jobs, reported Joseph 
J. Morrow, the company’s director of personnel rela- 
tions. The company has also noted a gain for itself 
in community respect, he said. Inland Steel Co., with 
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31% of the employees at its principal plant now Negroes 
or Latin Americans, reported that these minority groups 
“have provided essentially the same percentage of good 
employees as any other groups.” 

Jackie Robinson, ex-Brooklyn Dodger baseball star, 
now vice-president in charge of personnel for Chock 
Full O’ Nuts Corp., predicted that business will feel 
increasing pressure to hire minority groups “at all times 
and not merely during this period of manpower shortage 
—and not only for menial jobs.” 


Sonnabend Set to Apply Cash Remedy 
To Sickly Consolidated Store Chain 


Final approval of a plan for ailing Consolidated Retail 
Stores, Inc., to stay in business under new management 
and ownership was expected by a U.S. District Court. 
The company’s creditors, stockholders, and management 
have already approved the plan, which will give A. M. 
Sonnabend—chairman and president of Botany Mills, 
Inc., and president of Hotel Corp. of America—control 
of the company in return for settling creditors’ claims 
and advancing working capital. 

Consolidated has been operating its more than 30 
women’s and children’s apparel stores as a “debtor in 
possession” since September, 1956, when banks called 
$3.2-million of loans. The company lost about $1.8-mil- 
lion on sales of $21-million in fiscal 1957 (ending Jan. 31). 

Sonnabend will become chairman and treasurer of 
Consolidated and advance the company up to $400,000 
in working capital and another $2-million to pay off 
creditors. The company will repay Sonnabend over a 
10-year period without interest and give him the right 
to buy at least 45% of the company’s new common stock 
at $1 par or the market price, whichever is higher. 


Columbia Revamping B-School Courses 


To Include Dosage of the Liberal Arts 


Business school students may be taught Plato and Aris- 
totle under a drastic overhauling of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Business. Under a $150,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation, 20 faculty members 
are preparing a completely revised course of study shift- 
ing the emphasis from a technical to a liberal arts ap- 
proach to business studies. 

The broader new curriculum is expected to switch from 
the study of business per se to the study of business in 
society. To meet the new requirements, nearly one- 
fourth of the school’s courses are to be rebuilt “absolutely 
from scratch.” All others, down to accounting and 
statistics, will be redesigned. At the same time, there 
will be a new stress on “studies in depth,” with the re- 
quirement, for the first time, that all students specialize. 

The new approach will emphasize the evolution of 
business and its responsibilities to society. It is likely 
to include the study of philosophy—especially of Greek 
and 18th Century thinkers who have influenced Amer- 
ican political institutions. 
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Steel is basic, and the steel industry is constantly increasing its capacity to supply America’s 
dynamic economy. In dramatic fashion, the art of Stanley Meltzoff symbolizes the engineering 
experience and production skills which keep the nation well ahead in the output of this vital metal 


The skilis of United Engineers 
are reflected in steel mills across the nation. As 
designers, construction engineers, and engineering 
consultants, we have time and again served this giant 
industry on projects of widest scope—power plants, 
rolling mills, coal chemical plants and the like. Each 
presented its own particular problems—problems that 
were successfully solved on time and within the budget. 

Best proof of the flexibility and depth of our serv- 


ices—and the satisfaction received—lies in our record of 


new assignments from clients we have already served. 

No matter what the project—steel mill or power 
plant, processing plant or industrial building, gas plant 
or pipeline—United Engineers has the skill and cre- 
ative ability to augment the engineering staff of your 
own organization. 

Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 
is your assurance of getting the maximum return for 
every dollar expended. We invite you to share and 


profit from this experience. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors inc 


U.E.&C 


(Canada) Ltd 


New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 





F ly-it- 
yourself 
Cessna...or 
million-dollar 
jet 

ee eee 


horsepower Continental engine ot 
Cessna’s 170 are made by Tube Turns 





pierced and forged the same way 

as vital parts for million-dollar jets! 
Private business flying now logs 
more hours than all domestic airlines 
. and its future rests on maintaining 
high standards of performance and 
dependability. Precise uniformity and 
perfect grain flow in Tube Turns’ forg- 
ings provide maximum strength with 

1 weight 

For competent design help, complete 
custom forging facilities and quality- 
controlled production . let Tube 
Turns quote on your forged parts. 


TUBE TURNS’ custom ftorgings 


TOP QUALITY! 


Close supervision guarantees high EAGLE EYE! Spectrograph checks WIDE RANGE! Versatility of Tube Turns’ forging 

Tube Turns’ forgings. During heat chemical composition of all incoming facilities is shown by large alloy steel jet aircraft 

tes rs met folloy ry metal. Exacting quality controls lead to — shaft and small aluminum bracket. Big or small, 
’ 


precise, flawless Tube Turns’ forgings the finest 
“tt” TM. Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 


tt TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Custom Forgings for better products.../ower costs 
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Communist Party boss Nikita Khrushchey is tossing Stalin’s system of 
Five-Year Plans right out the window. 


First Khrushchev launched his economic decentralization scheme (BW— 
Jul.13’57,p25). Now he is scrapping the sixth Five-Year Plan and sub- 
stituting his own Seven-Year Plan (1958-65). 


If Khrushchev can make the new system work, he will be rated by 
future historians along with Lenin and Stalin. 


Khrushchev undoubtedly intends to have his name attached to the new 
economic setup, just as Stalin fastened his to the old plans. Already there 
is much less talk about “collective leadership.” 


One thing Khrushchev must do is blame the failure of the sixth plan 
on the Presidium members whom he just tossed out—and, perhaps, on 
Bulganin, who obviously is on his way out. In fact, Khrushchev personally 
had little to do with the sixth plan except for agriculture. 


Meanwhile, the party boss is making sure that he has the new levers 
of power in his own hands. For example, his new long-term planning 
organization has taken over the supply agencies of the main industrial 
ministries abolished under his reorganization scheme. 


So, despite decentralization, it looks as if the Soviet economy will be 
held on a tighter rein than at any time since Stalin’s death. Plant managers 
will find they have less power, will follow the line laid down by Khrushchev’s 


local party bosses. 


Khrushchev has about a year to experiment without having to publish 
any economic statistics. The sixth Five-Year Plan already has officially 
ended and Khrushchev’s plan isn’t to start until next July. 


U.S. officials think that the fall of the Bourges government makes the 
French crisis the worst since the war. There is real danger in political 
drifting when France faces financial bankruptcy at home and political 
bankruptcy in Algeria. 

Bourges was brought down by crossfire from rightists, who feared 
the government’s Algerian policy, and a wide variety of deputies, who 
opposed its economic austerity. 


Now two things seem almost certain to follow: 
¢ Large scale speculation against the franc, and a flight of capital from 
Paris. 


¢ Further weakening of France’s position in Algeria—perhaps to the 
point where compromise is no longer possible. 


Despite the $292-million drop in British gold reserves during Septem- 
ber (the August loss was $225-million), it looks as if sterling has turned the 
corner for the time being. 


The drain on London stopped after the 7% bank rate and the govern- 
ment’s shift of policy were announced (page 86). And London still has 
reserves of over $1.8-billion. It has about $3-billion in all, if you count 
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credits available from the Export-Import Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


But rebuilding confidence in the pound, and rebuilding London’s re- 
serves, will be a slow and painful job. Success will depend primarily on the 
outcome of the impending wage showdown. Confidence will be affected also 
by how the prospects look this winter for the return of the Socialist Party 
to office. 


The Macmillan government isn’t pinning all its hopes for strengthening 
sterling on its domestic program. It has also been engaged in some delicate 
maneuvers abroad. 


¢ A few days before the Washington meeting of the IMF, the British came 
to an economic understanding with Bonn. This produced a joint Anglo- 
German stand at the IMF against any change in their currency rates. 
(Earlier, London unofficially seemed to be encouraging an upward revalua- 
tion of the D-mark.) There was also agreement that West Germany and 
Britain would work together for freer trade in Europe. Apparently this joint 
effort would be tempered, in case of bad times, by broad cartel arrangements 
—but not by new trade restrictions. 


* Following the IMF session, three British cabinet ministers plus some 
top officials spent a week in Canada trying to strengthen Commonwealth 
trade ties. The British made an offer of free trade between Canada and 
the United Kingdom—but for political effect only. If any solid deals are 
made, they are likely to be of a different kind. For example, there have 
been hints that Britain might buy some additional Canadian wheat—and pay 
for it in sterling. (Last year London spent £77-million on Canadian wheat, 


£ 26-million on American wheat.) The Canadians—in a sort of PL 480 oper- 
ation—would use the sterling to extend aid to new Commonwealth nations 
like Ghana or Malaya. 


Fears of a world trade recession are growing fast in London—because 
of the monetary restraints being imposed in the three main industrial 
countries, the U.S., Britain, and West Germany. 


London observers see the situation this way: A slump in the U.S. 
would produce major trouble in the less developed countries. But even 
if the economies of the U.S., Britain, and Germany simply stay level for 
several months, there will be a decline in the less developed countries. 
That, in turn, will shrink exports of industrial products from the U.S., 
Britain, and Germany by next spring or summer. 


If it is any consolation, say some Londoners, an international decline 
of this kind would end worries about inflation—for a while. 


In Washington, protectionists and liberal traders are marshaling their 
forces for next year’s Congressional battle over U.S. trade policy. The 
big issues will be extension of the Trade Agreements Act and U.S. mem- 
bership in the proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation. The Eisen- 
hower Administration will be sponsoring both. 


Leading the opposition will be the nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture & Labor on Import-Export Policy, which represents some 75 
protectionist-minded industries. On the President’s side will be the freer 
trade business groups, which have just merged two of their organizations— 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy and Americans for OTC. 
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TO MEET A GROWING NEED FOR LOW-SPEED DRIVES... 
General Electric Announces 
NEW Helical Gear-Motor Line 


ANTICIPATED 
GEAR-MOTOR USE 
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USE USE USE 


~ MORE SAME OR 
MORE USE 


INCREASING TREND to gear-motors for speed-reduction applications is 
illustrated by survey among manufacturers by FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
& MAINTENANCE, October, 1956. 


An entirely new line of gear-motors, answering an industry- 
wide need for compact, versatile, low-speed drives, has been 
developed by General Electric. This new line enables manu- 
facturers to meet virtually all low-speed drive requirements 
from three basic power transmission products; an integral- 
type gear-motor, an all-motor gear-motor, and a separate 
helical speed reducer. 

EVOLVING FROM G.E.'S 25-YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in gear-motor 
engineering and application, this new line employs a simplified 
helical design to provide greater reliability, easier maintenance 
and more flexible inventory. For assistance on any low-speed 
application, call your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office or 
gear-motor distributor. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Gear Motor and Transmission Components Dept. 451-7 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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Based on a detailed analysis of your chem- 

ical requirements, Olin Mathieson sets up 

a planned, flexible, supply program to mesh 

with your production. That’s synchronized 

service. It means— 

Chemical supply on which you can plan pro- 
duction. 

Controlled supply that reduces capital and 
space demands for inventory. 

Order scheduling which lightens your paper 
work and eliminates expediting. 


Chemical deliveries 
“made to 


measure’”’ 


keep production costs down 


Your normal operations can rely on this 
planned program of supply. To handle emer- 
gencies or sudden peak loads you can count 
on Olin Mathieson’s ability to ship by water, 
highway and rail from a number of pro- 
ducing points for each basic chemical. 


A review of your needs with an Olin 
Mathieson representative may quickly un- 
cover a number of profit-building ideas, 


~S MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION «+ 
MATHIESON 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Ammonia + Bicorbonate cf Soda + Carbon Dioxide + Caustic Potash + Caustic Soda + Chlorine + Ethylene Diamine + Formaldehyde 
Hexamine * Hydrazine and Derivatives +» Hypochlorite Products * Methanol + Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda «+ Nitric Acid 
Polyamines * Soda Ash * Sodium Chiorite Products * Sodium Methylate + Sulfate of Alumina «+ Sulfur (Processed) + Sulfuric Acid 





The glue-lap shipping case—made pos- 
sible by specification adhesives—is a 
better box in all of these ways: 


Joint is stronger than the boxboard 
itself, 


Because the full surface is adhered, 
joint is siftproof. 

Occupies less storage space, knocked 
down. 


Dimensions are uniformly accurate— 
for square closure. 


Smooth corners prevent injury to 
handlers and to contents. 


Provides greater printing area. 


Trim, neater appearance of finished 
box. 


As in almost every use for adhesives, 
there are dozens of specifications here 
that contribute to full customer satisfac- 


tion—specifications for strength, fast 
setting, and water-resistance, among 
many others. Specification adhesives are 
cents-more in cost than run-of-mill adhe- 
sives; they are worth dollars-more in the 
value of the end result. 


We would like to submit samples of spec- 
ification-formulated adhesives for you to 


th 


PIONEERING IN THE 
MAKING OF, ADHESIVES 


test in your own plant—under your par- 
ticular working conditions—until you 
find the formula that best meets each of 
your requirements. That is the one kind 
of testing that assures you of continu- 
ously satisfactory results. 


Let us send you a folder, “‘How To Buy 
Adhesives”—listing 23 basic specifica- 
tions to measure your adhesive needs. 
Kindly address your inquiry to Depart- 
ment 68. 


THE ARABOL mre. co. 
... @ nationwide organization 
‘serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
ST.LOUIS « ATLANTA « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 
PORTLAND, Ore. « ITASCA and McALLEN, Tex. 
CINCINNAT! « DENVER « TAMPA « LONDON, Eng. 





Here Are a Half-Dozen Big Issues the 
High Court Will Decide 


Issue and Cases ° Where It Stands 


“Hot cargo”’ clauses vs. Sec- 
ondary boycotts 
NLRB vs. General Drivers Union 
(Teamsters) 
Machinists Union vs. NLRB 
Carpenters Union vs. NLRB 
NLRB vs. Milk Drivers Union 


Strike vote clause 


NLRB vs. Wooster Div. of Borg- 
Warner Corp. 


5 ae 


No-distribution and no-solicita- 
tion rules 


(1) NLRB vs. Steelworkers Union 
(2) NLRB vs. Avondale Mills 


Damages against union 


Machinists vs. Gonzales 
Automobile Workers vs. Russell 


State vs. federal jurisdiction 
Youngdahl (Clothing Workers) 
vs. Rainfair, Inc. 
Hotel Employees vs. Sax Enter- 
prises 


Compulsory arbitration of new 
contract 


Boston Printing Pressmen's Union 
vs. Potter Press 


ime w¢ ae t a tee tp” Soe ee 7 5 at aie! 
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Labor Cases Crowd Court Docket 


urges employees to refuse to handle 
goods under the “hot cargo” clause? 

¢ Is a demand for a strike vote by 
all employees a proper subject for an 
employer to insist on before completing 
collective bargaining negotiations? 


Supreme Court's rulings on some of the big issues now pend- 


ing could start a whole new line of precedent for both the 


National Labor Relations Board and the lower courts. 


Labor management cases make up a 
large part of the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
docket for the new 1957-1958 term, 
opening Oct. 7. Following a round of 
controversial decisions last summer, the 
nine justices will start disposing of 
what promises to be the heaviest case 
load in the history of the court. 

e The Agenda—Here are the key labor 
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issues already presented for the court’s 
“final say”’: 

e Is the National Labor Relations 
Board correct in permitting a union to 
sign “hot cargo” clauses and even en- 
force them by asking an employer to 
abide by such a clause, but declaring a 
union violates the Taft-Hartley ban on 

secondary boycotts when it directly 


e How far may employers go in 
forbidding union campaigning on com- 
pany property while the company itself 
is campaigning against the union? 

¢ Can states assess damages against 
unions, payable to workers who claim 
they lost wages because of union action 
—such as illegal picketing? 

e Can a union use a federal court 

t 
Labor 155 





Southern Screws 


Hold Customers, 


Too! 





Are the screws you use today helping 
you build business for tomorrow? The 
screw that costs a little less now may 
cost you customers later on, when a 
faulty fastener gives way under vibra- 
tion or strain 


For a product that will hold up, and 
hold customers, specify Southern fast- 
eners—headed, threaded, tested, and in- 
spected to give permanent satisfaction. 


Wood Screws @ Machine Screws © Tapping Screws 
Drive Screws ® Dowel Screws © Stove Bolts © Car- 
riage Bolts © Hanger Bolts © Speaker Screws © 


Write on company letterhead for free samples and stock 
list. Box 1360-BW, Statesville, N. C. 


scaRtw COMPANY 


Warehouses: 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DALLAS « LOS ANGELES 
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to compel an employer to submit the 
negotiation of a new contract to arbi- 
tration if the employer signed a pre- 
vious collective bargaining agreement 
providing for that kind of arbitration? 
e A number of cases again submit 
the question: Where is the line that 
state courts must follow to avoid overs 
stepping their authority and entering 
the area of exclusive federal jurisdiction 
over picketing? 
¢ Significant Cases—The above issues 
stand out as most significant in the ap- 
proximately 50 labor cases now pending 
before the court. By next June, the 
court will very likelv receive over 100 
labor cases—about the same number as 
last term. And, cases filed after the 
court is in session often turn out to be 
the big cases. 

In addition, the importance of a case 

often depends on the way the court de- 
cides it: A case with sweeping implica- 
tions often is decided on such narrow 
technical grounds that no_ practical 
guide applicable everywhere is set up. 
And, seemingly narrow cases can be 
so written as to start a whole new line 
of precedent for either NLRB or the 
lower courts to apply in differing situa- 
tions. 
* No Man’s Land—Certainly high on 
the list of significant labor decisions 
issued by the Supreme Court last term 
are those dealing with state court juris- 
diction over labor disputes covered by 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the enforce- 
ability of arbitration agreements. 

For instance, in the so-called Guss 
case, the court held that the state courts 
may not interfere in disputes either pro- 
hibited or protected by Taft-Hartley— 
even if NLRB refuses to take juris- 
diction over them on _ jurisdictional 
grounds. This no man’s land, said the 
court, can be entered by a state court 
only where the board has actually ceded 
its jurisdiction to the state. 

There are certain to be rumblings on 
this issue before the court in the new 
term. At least one case—Youngdahl 
(Clothing Workers) vs. Rainfair, Inc. 
(page 155)—in this general area of state 
court authority over union picketing 
was accepted by the high court for de- 
cision last term, and will be argued 
early this fall. 

On arbitration, the court last year 
ruled that T-H empowers federal courts 
to compel either side to a collective bar- 
gaining agreement providing for arbi- 
tration of grievances to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration. The court now is 
being asked to extend this ruling to a 
far different situation. 

The Boston Printing Pressmen’s 
Union wants the high court to rule that 
courts may also enforce agreements to 
arbitrate differences that arise in the 
negotiation of terms to be included in 
a new contract. The old contract be- 
tween the union and Potter Press con- 


tained a clause binding the parties to 
arbitrate any disputes over changes to 
be made in writing a new one. 

The Federal Court of Appeals in Bos- 
ton—which last year ruled in favor of 
arbitration of grievances—rejected the 
Pressmen’s Union’s request to compel 
arbitration. The high court may either 
accept or reject the new case. Rejection 
would, in effect, uphold the Boston 
Court of Appeals. 
¢ Hot Cargo Is Hot Issue—Certainly 
the most controversial and significant 
issue now pending before the court is 
over the use of “hot cargo” clauses. A 
handful of cases present the issue, in 
one form or another (page 155). None 
of them has been accepted yet for 
review. But many observers believe the 
showdown on “hot cargo” contract 
clauses has finally come since the pend- 
ing cases reveal a wide split among 
several lower federal courts. The court, 
thev sav, will choose to decide one or 
more of the cases, thus resolving at 
least some of the present uncertainty. 
The way the ruling goes could swing 
the tide in the organizing campaigns of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and limit the effectiveness of 
Teamsters’ cooperation with other 
unions. 

Basically, the “hot cargo” contract 
clause—whether in a Teamsters or some 
other union contract, such as in Build- 
ing Trades agreements—allows the em- 
ployer’s workers to refuse to handle 
“unfair” goods of another employer. 

NLRB’s handling of the “hot cargo” 

issue has gone through an evolution. It 
still holds that such contract clauses 
are a legal device—but only up to a 
point. A “hot cargo” clause can be put 
into a contract and followed, says the 
board, but a union cannot force its 
members to do so. A direct appeal to 
emplovees violates the Taft-Hartley Act 
ban on pressuring employees to act 
against a secondary employer. At least 
one federal court—in the Carpenters 
Union vs. NLRB (page 155)—goes 
along with the board. 
e Test Case—The Court of Appeals in 
Washington (D. C.) goes just the op- 
posite. Its ruling has resulted in two 
appeals to the Supreme Court—Ma- 
chinists Union vs. NLRB and NLRB 
vs. General Drivers Union (Teamsters) 
—and could well be the test case. Here’s 
the background: 

AFL-CIO Machinists, then on strike 
against American Iron & Machine 
Works Co., picketed both its plants 
and its trucks at loading platforms of 
common carrier trucking firms. Team- 
sters Union representatives then in- 
structed employees of the carriers not 
to unload American Iron & Machine 
Co. trucks, under the “hot cargo” clause 
in their contract with the truckers. 

NLRB ruled that both the Machinists 
and the Teamsters are guilty of illegal 
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In business after business... 


BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 
BRINGS THE BIG RESULTS 














ELIMINATES RECORDS STORAGE COST FOR DEPARTMENT STORE: 
“Burroughs Microfilming saved us a significant outlay for rental of ware- 
house space for 30-40 filing cabinets. Now, all sales data are kept in one 
filing drawer.” Szold’s Department Store, Peoria, Illinois. 


HOW MANY 
WAYS CAN 

IT HELP 
YOU ? 


Since no one knows YOUR needs better than you yourself, check just 
how many ways Burroughs-Bell & Howell dependable microfilming 
equipment helps ANY businessman. It can help simplify and improve 
records systems. Reduce record storage space a full 99 percent. 
Provide centralized data control. Cut costly clerical help. And insure 
a positive records retention schedule. Your nearby Burroughs 
Systems Counselor can zero in these benefits, and many more, to 
YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS. He knows no two 

concerns ever have identical needs. Experience has -- — Aud 
shown him this. Call our branch office, Burroughs 2 
Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


PERMITS TRUE CYCLE BILLING FOR CLINIC: “Now we need only one 
copy of charge tickets, statements and receipts . . . duplicates and sepa- 
rate files are eliminated. Before, actual cycle billing accounting was 
impossible.” Southwest Clinic Association, Dallas, Texas. 
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CONTROLS HUGE NUMBER OF REGISTRATION CARDS FOR HOTEL: 
“Burroughs Microfilming enables us to film and file our many registration 
cards quickly, easily. Cards can be kept indefinitely for legal purposes in a 
small space, too!"’ Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE MODERN LOW-COST MICROFILMING SYSTEM 


“Burroughs” —Reg. TM; 





Whatever your products, whatever your needs... 
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For special tooling, your best source 
is a contract tool and die specialist 
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In every major production center there are 
contract tool manufacturers who are special- 
ists in any type of tooling you can name—dies, 
jigs, fixtures, molds, gages, special machinery. 
Their very existence depends on their ability 
to make special tooling more economically 
than production plants. 

Tooling grows more complex daily. Tool- 
rooms planned originally for only mainte- 
nance and repair work cannot possibly match 
the contract plants in versatility, skilled man- 
power, delivery and price. Here’s why: 

e The contract tool manufacturer’s experience 
with many different operations and materials 
enables him to solve tooling problems with a 
minimum of delay. 

e Since his work usually involves a variety 
of products for several industries, he can pick 
up an idea from one job and apply it to 


another. Unhampered by the “sameness” en- 
countered by tooling personnel in production 
plants, he can effect substantial savings. 

@ The contract tool manufacturers offer you a 
half-billion dollars’ worth of equipment and 
facilities, and some of the world’s finest skilled 
personnel. 

When you take advantage of this high con- 
centration of capital and skills, you get faster 
delivery and lower prices. You avoid a huge 
capital investment in equipment and tke prob- 
lem of keeping a large tool force busy the year 
round. 

Whatever your special tooling requirements, 
it will pay you to consult an NTDMA plant. 


National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association 
906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


IT PAYS TO GO OUTSIDE FOR SPECIAL TOOLING 


WRITE TODAY for Directory of Member Plants and Services of NTDMA...an organization of over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture 
special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds and special machinery; located in major industrial centers throughout the U.S. and Canada. 





secondary 
duced 
truckers 
goods. 

he Washington Court of Appeals, 
in a 2-to-l ruling, upheld NLRB as 
to the Machinists but reversed the 


boycotts, because they in- 
“neutral” employees of the 
not to handle the “unfair” 


board’s ruling against the Teamsters. 
The court made this distinction: Since 
“hot cargo” clauses are legal agreements 


Teamsters 


lf AFL-CIO doesn’t like what 
develops at the climactic con- 
vention this week, the embattled 
IBT is ready to fight. 


The International’ Brotherhood of 
Teamsters emphasized on the eve of its 
election this week that no matter who 
wields the closing gavel on the 1957 
convention, the union hopes and ex- 
pects to remain in AFL-CIO. But it 
looked like a very dim hope. 

At the same time, the Teamsters 
made clear that, “if they kick us out, we 
will not be in any hurry going back.” 

Clearly, the nation’s largest union 
which claims more. than 1]4-million 
members, will fight to protect and ex 
tend its sprawling jurisdiction if it is 
kicked out of AFL-CIO. It will use the 
$1l-million a year it now contributes to 
AFL-CIO to fight the merged labor 
movement on every front. 

The Teamsters convention in Miami 
Beach had made these points clear by 
midweek, as an internal struggle for 
power neared a climax. Not for vears— 
since Walter Reuther defeated the late 
Allan $. Haywood for the CIO presi 
dency in 1952—has union politics so 
dominated a convention 
e Bitterness Continues—No matter 
who leads the Teamsters in the coming 
years, bitterness and factionalism can be 
expected to continue. Handshakes and 
pledges of a solid front to the contrary, 
basic rivalries will go on. 

They will hardly split the Teamsters, 
although early this week a number of 
large locals indicated that, should AFL 
CIO expel its largest affiliate, the 
Teamsters, they might remain in the 
federation as the nucleus of a new 
truckers’ union. 
¢ Opposition—While the convention 
sat, worry about the lasting implications 
of the union’s course was growing hour 
by hour, in Washington, Miami Beach, 
and cities across the country. There was 
a reason: On Wednesday, James R. 
Hoffa, the highly controversial ninth 
vice-president, had winning strength in 
his bid for the Teamsters presidency, to 
succeed Dave Beck. 

But no candidate for union office had 
ever encountered such concentrated Op- 
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that truckers’ employees would not have 
to handle goods of unfair employers, 
the Teamsters were only enforcing the 
agreement with the common carrier 
trucking firms. 

But the Machinists were not parties 
to the “hot cargo” contracts between 
the truckers and the Teamsters. And 
they cannot use those contracts as a 
defense to justify “ambulatory” picket- 


ing—the picketing of American Iron & 
Machine Works Co. trucks that caused 
the boycott by employees of the “neu 
tral’”’ truckers. 

A Supreme Court review of the 
leamsters ruling in this case—appealed 
by NLRB—could settle the 
whether “hot cargo” is a legal weapon 
only so long as a umion does not try 
to enforce it. 


issue of 


Head for Showdown 


position, from the outside—the govern- 
ment, the public, and the bulk of or- 
ganized labor. And there was bitter op- 
position to him within his own union. 
Pressure was growing on the one 
issue, and one only, that had been 
raised in the first convention of Team- 
sters 1952: Should a leader of 
demonstrated ability in organizational 
and negotiating fields head the Team- 
sters even at a cost of possible expul- 
from AFL-CIO and a _ lasting 
stigma of corruption? 
¢ New Support—As the convention 
progressed, delegates in sports shirts 
concentrated on that. Slowly, and not 
without debate, they built up a defense 
in depth planned to give the Teamsters’ 
new president: 

¢ Strong support for a contention 
that the Teamsters, under any leader- 
ship, is moving substantially into com- 
pliance with the codes of ethical labor 
standards. 

e A new and strengthened internal 
structure designed to make the Team- 
sters an even more dangerous inde- 
pendent union if expelled from the 
federation. 

In a way, these were defensive steps 

ind the convention sessions were con- 
stantlv aware that the closest attention 
was being given to any sign of vulner- 
ability. 

his reflected, among other 
ways, in the closest supervision of con- 
vention credentials in the historv of the 
Teamsters. The McClellan committee 
and a group of rank-and-filers charged 
that the convention was “rigged’’ to 
give control to Hoffa forces; the dele- 
gates weren’t sure until Tuesday, when 
Chief Justice Earl Warren denied an 
injunction appeal that the election 
could be held on schedule. 
¢ Defiance—There was outspoken de 
fiance, too. John F. English, secretary- 
treasurer of the Teamsters, keved it 
early in the week, when he departed 
from a report text to warn AFL-CIO 
that if it expels the ‘Teamsters, the 
truckers union will leave reluctantly— 
but united in determination to fight, 
not crawl, back. 

What he said has implications for 
every employer who is—or might some 


since 
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PRESIDENT Dave Beck takes convention 
plaudits, but bows out for successor. 
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Loading uranium fuel into the 
AEC sodium reactor designed 
and built by Aiomics Interna- 
tional, a division of North 
American Aviation, Inc. 





Water for new Atom Power Plant 
is 99.999992% pure! 


@ Southern California Edison Co, ... 
now generating current from this new 
reactor in the Santa Susana Mountains 

is the first private utility to produce 
electricity from a non-military reactor. 


As in any system using water or steam 
in or Lear an atomic reactor, the qual- 
ity of the water at the Santa Susana 
plant is important. Suspended and dis- 
solved mineral solids must be removed 
to prevent them from depositing in 
boiler tubes and turbines. In other types 
of reactors, these solids can also pick 
up and carry radioactivity and could 


make turbines and other equipment 
difficult for maintenance or repair. 


Although this plant’s water supply is a 
clear well water, it contains almost 600 
parts per million of hardness salts and 
other dissolved solids. The Permutit 
softener and demineralizer reduce 
these solids to 1/12 part per million... 
a purity of 99.999992%! 


Permutit was chosen to design and sup- 
ply this precise and critical equipment 
because of its long experience in water 
conditioning. 


If your problem is Water . . . for indus- 
trial, municipal or home use, we'd like 
to discuss it with you. Address: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-10,330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. or 
Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


PERMUTIT. 


thymes with “compute it” 


Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange « Industrial Waste Treatment 











day be—in the jurisdiction of the Team- 
sters. 

“We have given the AFL-CIO... 
close to $l-million a year,” English 
noted. “They haven’t got any money 
in reserve whether you know it or not, 
and we will have that $1-million to 
play with—if you know what I mean. 
¢ Veiled Threat—That wasn’t all. 
English added, by indirection _ re- 
ferring to talk of union realignments if 
the Teamsters leave AFL-CIO, “Any 
of those fellows who are our friends 
now in AFL-CIO, if they want to be 
our friends we will take care of them; 
if they don’t they can all go straight 
to hell.” 

The meaning of this is clear: Many 
unions have counted on Teamsters sup- 
port in organizing and strike situations 
in the past; only “our friends” are as- 
sured Teamsters aid if a split with AFL- 
CIO comes. 

English’s warning wasn’t bragga- 
docio; it was serious, considered com- 
ment, albeit extemporancous, from one 


POGO 





of the Teamsters’ most respected lead- 
ers. It is, more importantly, common 
thinking in the Teamsters. 

¢ Changes in Constitution—[nglish 
also set the stage for one of the most 
drastic revisions of a union constitu- 
tion ever undertaken. In sharply worded 
criticism of Beck, he urged the conven- 
tion to “give us a constitution where it 
won't be a one-man organization.” 

The constitutional changes: 

¢ Go beyond AFL-CIO ethical 
standards requirements in many ways; 
one enlarges the union auditing staff 
and requires every local to have—and 
submit to the international—a detailed, 
annual CPA audit of its books. 

e Strip considerable power from 
the union president and give it to an 
enlarged executive board. According to 
the union’s interpretation of these 
changes, the board rather than the presi- 
dent, will set policy and interpret the 
constitution. Beck said that if he was in 
the running for the presidency again, he 
would “personally” oppose any abridge- 


ment of the president’s power, because, 
he said, it would mean less chance for 
aggressive but flexible leadership. 
Require the board to meet at 
least once every quarter; up to now, the 
board has been convened only at the 
whim of the president. 
¢ The Test—There are many other 
changes, all intended to tighten curbs 
on the loose practices that have brought 
the union into disrepute with govern- 
ment, public, and labor, The union 
retiring executive board and the con- 
stitution committee (strongly influenced 
by English and Hoffa) say that its rati- 
fication should go a long way toward 
satisfying AFL-CIO demands. 

But, will it? English, a member of the 
AFL-CIO executiye council, as successor 
to Beck who was ousted, says frankly: 
“I’m not so sure {these changes] will.” 
The test will be whether the new lead 
ership—with a president given consid- 
erably less power—will satisfy AFL-CIO 
as one likely to administer the new con- 
stitution honestly and sincerely. 


By Walt Kelly 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the artist. 


Pogo and Labor Dept. Unite in School Drive 


The faithful readers of Walt Kelly’s 
daily comic strip, Pogo, may have been 
surprised to find Labor Secy. James P. 
Mitchell in correspondence with the 
denizens of Okefenokee swamp but 
Pogo shouldn’t have been. He is cur- 
rently featured in the Labor Dept.’s 
drive to cut down the number of school 
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drop-outs—four out of every 10 high 
school students quit before graduation. 
The right to use Mitchell’s letters 
in the comic strip was a kind of quid 
pro quo for Pogo’s service in the cam- 
paign. Kelly, whose cartoon appears in 
500 newspapers with a 44-million cir- 
culation, contributed as a public service 


promotional material centered on Pogo 
for use in newspapers, over T'V, and for 
posting in public places. 

Pogo, says a Labor Dept. ofhcial, 
was picked because of his warm possum- 
like appeal to youngsters and because of 
the intellectual appeal of the strip to 
parents and older children, Eno 
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LEATHER ana tne worta of mr. Jones 


R iding valiantly out of the past are 
ancient Warrior Jones, shield covered 
buckskin-clad Long-Rifle 
Jones slipping silently through the forests 


with leather 


Pioneer Jones, hoarding precious water 
across the sun-baked desert in a leather 
bucket 

Today it’s Mr. Jones. Leather is a shield 
and comfort in his world, too. Perhaps 
you've noticed—more leather is used for 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


more things today. 

That's because it’s better leather. Chem- 
icals made by Hooker help make it better. 

Hooker chemicals remove coarse hair, 
soften hides, go into rich colors for leather 
chairs and shoes and sportswear. Other 
Hooker chemicals add durability and 
toughness to leather for industrial use. 

Sodium sulfide, sodium sulfhydrate, 
sodium tetrasulfide, caustic soda, ben- 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 


110 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


zoic acid, muriatic acid—these and many 
other chemicals made by Hooker help 
nearly every industry provide Mr. Jones 
and you with the good things in life. 
Delivered around the world by Hooker 
barge and tank car, this dependable sup- 
ply of chemicals for industry finds new 
usefulness almost every day, as Hooker 
research develops new chemicals for new 
uses, and new uses for existing chemicals. 


DUREZ® PLASTICS DIVISION + NORTH TONAWANDA. W. ¥. 
NIALK® CHEMICALS «NIAGARA FALLS. N.Y 
o.psury® CHEMICALS * NIAGARA FALLS. N.Y 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; N. Tonawanda, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, N. Vancouver, B. C. 





In Labor 


McClellan Committee Probers Dig 


Into Doings of Operating Engineers 


The next union target of the Senate select committee 
headed by Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) is likely to 
be the International Union of Operating Engineers. 

Committee investigators are currently digging into the 
activities of William E. Maloney, 73, president of the 
200,000-member international. The probing is based on 
information that Maloney muscled into power 17 years 
ago after having tied up with corrupt forces. 

Maloney, born in Detroit, moved to Chicago in 1928— 
“penniless,” according to investigators. A year or two 
later, he obtained a charter for Local 150 of the Operat- 
ing Engineers. Probers say this local has never had an 
election, and has been run as Maloney’s “personal prop- 
erty” under a trusteeship. It now has 6,700 members 
and about half a million dollars in its treasury. 

Hearings on the Operatitig Engineers aren’t sched- 
uled until after the first of the year. 


Washington State Teamsters Organizers 


Get Foot in Real Estate Men’s Door 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters is trying 
to unionize real estate salesmen in Washington state— 
and Kenneth S. Keyes, president of the National Assn. 
of Real Estate Boards, considers the move “a new threat 
to real estate business nationally.” 

Three Seattie real estate firms, one of them a company 
with 70 salesmen, have agreed to sign contracts with the 
Teamsters. According to Keyes, this is “the first step 
in what may become a nationwide problem.” 

So far, however, national concern doesn’t seem war- 
ranted. From time to time in the past, the union has 
shown an interest in real estate salesmen in the Pacific 
Northwest, but little has come of it. And, currently, 
the Teamsters national organizing program doesn’t men- 
tion real estate men. 


Automation Welcomed by Lithographers 
As an Aid to Winning More Members 


The 75-year-old Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, sees automation as a new opportunity 
to organize al! lithographic workers—whether or not the 
AFL-CIO approves. Last week the union’s convention 
in Chicago opened an all-out drive with that in mind. 

Union leaders believe automation will give Litho- 
graphers the edge in jurisdictional clashes with the Print- 
ing Pressmen and the International Typographers Union, 
both AFL-CIO. The union says new processes—such as 
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multi-color presses, electronic color cameras, “cold-type” 
setting, and a photographic and film system—will further 
the trend toward lithography and offset printing at the 
expense of letterpress work, which is within the juris- 
diction of the ITU and Printing Pressmen. 

The union decided to appropriate $1-million to boost 
research and development work on new processes—if the 
3,000 employers under union contract will match the 
sum. If management goes along, this move is expected 
to further strengthen the ALA’s position in the industry. 

One indication of the Lithographers’ determination 
to expand was a threat to secede from the AFL-CIO if 
the federation blocks its organizing drive because of the 
conflicting claims of jurisdiction. 


AFL-CIO Mergers Complete in 29 States, 


But Movement Lags in Industrial Areas 


Mergers of state AFL and CIO organizations have 
crawled past the halfway mark nationally, but federation 
leaders are gloomy about the chances of substantial 
progress before the AFL-CIO convention in December. 

Maryland-District of Columbia AFL and CIO bod- 
ies completed an amalgamation recently, to become 
the 29th unified state federation. Nevada was the 28th, 
a few weeks earlier. 

However, efforts to merge rival organizations in major 
industrial states have gotten nowhere, despite top-level 
efforts from AFL-CIO headquarters. Building tradesmen 
and Teamsters officials are chief dissidents. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, has re- 
newed his warning that state bodies that do not com- 
plete mergers by convention time (1) won't be recog- 
nized at the convention, and (2) will be replaced by new, 
AFL-CIO chartered state bodies. 


AFL-CIO Accepts Trainmen’s Union 


—If It Ends Race Discrimination 


The AFL-CIO executive council voted last week to 
adopt the 200,000-member Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (BW—Aug.17'57,p147) into the federation— 
but not until the cpadeil received what it described as 
“firm assurances” that BRT will lower its race bars. 

Along with a number of other major brotherhoods, the 
BRT has traditionally had tight restrictions on Negro 
membership. At one time, it was an all-white union. 
Now, after growing pressure, it has modified its past 
policy and admitted about 2,000 Negroes. 

The AFL-CIO constitution bars race discrimination 
in afhliated unions. CIO insisted on this in merger 
negotiations. When BRT indicated it wanted to jo:n 
the federation, the former CIO bloc made clear that 
it would not agree until the rail union complied with 
“equal rights” rules. 

When the issue came up last week, BRT officers 
promised that the brotherhood’s next convention would 
take formal action on constitutional changes to comply 


with AFL-CIO policy. 
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SOUND-LEVEL METER 4:26 P.M. THURSDAY 
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STON 


SOUND-LEVEL METER 9:47 A.M. FRIDAY 


How to muffle office noise by 9 A.M. 


SOUND CONDITION with beautiful new Armstrong Ceilings. 


| OOK at the meters in the pictures 
4 above. See how the needle at the 
right has dropped. It shows how an 
Armstrong acoustical ceiling reduces 
Result, per- 
Best of all, 
Armstrong Ceilings can be installed 
overnight! 


disturbing office noise. 
sonnel efficiency goes up. 


Armstrong Ceilings absorb up to 75 
per cent of the noise that strikes them. 
In addition to sound conditioning, the 
ceilings offer many other advantages. 


Armstrong Ceilings are factory pre- 
finished so they can be installed with- 
out painting. Compliance with build- 
ing codes is never a problem, and many 
of the materials will add new fire safety 
to your offices. Armstrong Ceilings are 
available in a wide range of designs, 
types, and prices to suit your indi- 
vidual job requirements. 

Call your Armstrong Acoustical Con- 
tractor today. You'll find him listed in 
the Yellow Pages of the phone direc- 


They can be installed overnight. 


tory. He’s a specialist in making fast 
installations with little or no interfer- 
ence with office routine. He'll give 
you a detailed job analysis and estimate 
without obligation. 


(Armstrong 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Cushiontone® * Travertone* © Crestone® 
Minatone® « Arrestone® « Corkoustic® 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . » about mutual fund 
sales, new issues, omitted divi- 
dends, consumer goods stocks. 





Mutual funds depend heavily on New 
York Stock Exchange firms for sales. 
Albert C. Purkiss, a vice-president of 
Walston & Co., told the mutual fund 
convention this week that member 
firms account for about 35% of total 
mutual fund monthly volume. One rea- 
son: Securities salesmen get vastly higher 
commissions on mutual fund shares 
than on corporate stock. 


Dividend omissions last month topped 
a year ago, although omissions were 
fewer than in August. According to a 
New York World-Telegram & Sun 
compilation, 10 companies omitted 
dividends in September—compared with 
seven during the same 1956 month— 
and 22 in August. Dividend reductions 
also rose over the year-ago period, from 
five in September, 1956, to nine in the 
1957 month. 


Speaking of dividends, Northern 
Pacific Ry. hiked its quarterly payment 
from 45¢ to 50¢. The oil-rich road 
reported the highest eight-month profit 
in 38 years and a record August. The 
action was a bright spot in a generally 
gloomy rail picture. 


Wall Streeters are bearish on 
“growth” stocks for the near term, 
while casting bullish glances toward 
the consumer goods stocks. One market 
letter writer predicted that these “tor- 
toises” of 1955 to 1956 may become 
the “hares” of 1957. He bases his 
view partly on the continuing high 
level of consumer spending. 


Bond dealers don’t seem to be dis- 
turbed over the continuing heavy supply 
of new issues hitting the market. Bid- 
ding on municipals, for example, re- 
mains strong, and investor reception 
generally has been enthusiastic. Cor- 
porate debt issues yielding 5% and 
above are drawing money from the stock 
market, dealers say. 


The Big Board one day last week 
failed to chalk up a single new high— 
for the second time this year. The pre- 
vious failure came during the February 
slide. On another dav, P. Lorillard Co. 
was the sole new high. Booming sales 
of the company’s filtered Kent cigar- 
ettes, Streeters say, are at least partly 
responsible. 
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How the “‘Pros’’ Prep 


Loss 


Superior Oil (Calif.) 
Central & South West Corp 
General Public Utilities 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. 
International Bus. Mach. 
Socony Mobil Oil 


U.S. Gypsum 
Westinghouse 





A Average Decline 
Standard & Poor's 
| s 





Reynolds Metals 


ared for Trouble 
Since June 30 


Halliburton Oil Well Cem. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


General Motors 
Phelps Dodge 
Phillips Petroleum 
International Paper 
Standard Oil (ind.) 
Continental Oil 
Kennecott Copper 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa F 
Lovisiana Land & Exp. 














These stocks the investment 
companies bought heavily in 
the first half—and most of 
them declined less than the 
market as a whole. 





And How the 


On the whole, investment trust 
guesses on the stock to buy or 
sell in first-half 1957 panned 
out better than market average. 


Che stock market has been churning 
2bout so fitfully of late—with no clear 
indication of a movement in one direc- 
tion or another—that investors are often 
hard put to it to find any firm signs to 
steer by. 

l'ake the market’s October gambit on 
Tuesday and Wednesday this week—a 
modest rally after four listless days of 
trading. Thanks largely to strength in 
the steels and oils, Standard & Poor’s 
425 industrials edged up slightly to the 
46.54 level. But at the end of Wednes- 
day’s trading the index was still not far 
above its Sept. 25 low of 45.50, and 
it was still some 14% below the Jul 
16 mark of 53.58 from which the 10 
week decline started. 
¢ Looking to the Experts—In such cir 


These stocks the professionals 
sold heavily in the first half — 
and all but one of them have 
dropped more than the mar- 


ket. 


Dato: Biggest Common Stock Holdings of Closed- and Open-End Investment 
Companies on June 30, 1957, 


According to Vickers Associates, Inc, 


Dikes Held 


cumstances, many an investor would 
give his left arm to know what the ex 
perts are doing. One set of experts he 
looks to are the managers of the invest- 
ment trust companies—the full-time pro- 
fessionals who have available the best 
of Wall Strect’s analysts and its skilled 
opinion in making decisions that affect 
huge blocks of stock. 

However, the best indications of 
what these pros as a group are doing 
don’t appear until some time after the 
cvent. The investment trusts are close 
mouthed about day-by-day operations, 
but the Vickers Associates, Inc., report 
summarized in the chart above and in 
the tabulation on page 166 tells the 
latest story of their tactics. 

The tabulation shows the 50 com- 
mon stocks most widely held on June 
30 by the nation’s leading investment 
companies—60 closed-end trusts, and 
more than 165 of the mutual funds 
ind the changes in the list in first-half 
1957. The chart shows how the invest 
ment companies’ judgment in buying 


165 








5 «».mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 


_ 
THE 
FINGER 

IS ON 
EVERY 
ERIE 
SHIPMENT 


Erie’s “Quick-Action” Car Locater 
Service provides instant, complete 
information about any shipment. 
Another modern service, typical of 
Erie's progressive railroading. 


Krie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE 
HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


MIT 


Dividend Announcement 














Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
132™¢ Consecutive Dividend 


9 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable October 25 
to shareholders of 
record September 
30, 1957. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 























The Market 





and selling in the six months up to 
June 30 has been borne out since. 

* What Happened—It’s evident that 
investment companies did considerable 
portfolio shifting in the first half. 
Eleven issues jumped ahead five posi- 
tions or more in the ranking, led by 
International Business Machines, which 
leaped from Ilth place to second. 
Eleven issues also fell by five places or 
more. 

The chart shows what happened to 
these 22 issues since June 30. 

Of the 11 issues which the trusts 
bought heavily in first-half 1957 (left 
side of chart), all but three have de- 
clined less than the 10.2% drop regis- 
tered by the S&P industrials. One— 
Superior Oil (Calif.)—gained 4.5%. And 
of the 11 issues in which the trusts 
lightened their holdings (right side of 


chart), all but one have declined more 
than average. 

There are flaws in the record, though. 
Reynolds Metals, which the trusts 
stocked up on, fell further than Louisi- 
ana Land & Exploration, which they 
had been disposing of. 
¢ Grains of Salt—There are some quali- 
fications in considering the results. The 
buying that moved the 11 issues up in 
rank may have been done at various 
times over the first half; se the paper 
loss to the trusts is undoubtedly less 
than the price decline since June 30. 
The shifts in rank also result partly 
from price changes in individual issues. 

And most important: Continued sell- 
ing of “unpopular” issues by the trusts 
may in itself have accounted for the 
severity of the price declines in individ- 
ual issues concerned. 


“Favorite Fifty” of Investment Trusts 


Rank by Market Value 
Dec. 31) =Dec. 31 June 30 
1055 19056 1057 


1 Standard Oil (N. J.) 


11 International Business Machines. 142 62 430 


4 Amerada Petroleum 
United States Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 


Texas Company 
Gulf Oil 

Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Aluminium, Ltd 
Continental Oil 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


International Paper 
Du Pont 

General Electric 
General Motors 


Socony Mobil Oil 
National Lead 
Shell Oil 

Armco Steel 
Goodrich (B. FP.) 


Superior Oil (Cal.) 
Phillips Petroleum 


Nw wN 
ne & > 


Sinclair Oil 


a 


Republic Steel 
Aluminum Co 


~ 


NNN Ww 
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Kennecott Copper 


Minnesota Mining Mfg 


International Nickel 
American Telephone 
Cities Service 
Reynolds Metals 


Southern Railway 
Central & South West 


General Public Utilities 


Texas Utilities 
United States Gypsum 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Phelps Dodge 

Pfizer, (Chas.) 
Monsanto Chemical 
Westinghouse Electric 


Southern Company 


47 Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
48 Minneapolis-Honey well 
49 Halliburton Oil Well Cem 


50 Middle South Utilities 


Union Carbide & Carbon 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Standard Oil Company (Ind.) 
Louisiana Land & Exploration 


Market 
Value 
(Millions) 


$187 110 


Trusts Shares 
Owning Held 
Shares (Thousands) 
2,844 
138.5 47 


126 82 
125 67 


1,038 
1,840 
2,601 


= 
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124 75 
118 68 
107 62 
104 67 

59 
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59 
73 
85 
79 
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Data: Vickers Associates, Inc. Guide to Investment Company Portfolios. 
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VENTILATING 


FAN’ fare _ n. 


It takes more than fanfare to sell fans for today’s 


specialized industria! requirements — it requires 
the most complete line possible, with full selection 
of fan types, sizes, rotors and drive arrangements. 
Today, there’s no such thing as a “general-purpose” 


fan. 


“Buffalo” offers you this complete selection in pro- 
peller, axial flow and centrifugal fans. For instance, 
for large ventilation systems, you have a choice of 
type BL Fans for highest efficiency in Class I; and 
the new type BLH for peak performance on high 
pressure work. Fer mechanical draft and other 


heavy industrial work, you can select radial, airfoil, 





a flourish of trumpets ...weise 


backward curve or forward curve fans to match 
your requirements exactly. “Buffalo” Propeller 
Fans are built in 8” to 144” sizes to deliver up to 
250,000 cfm 


tilators in many sizes. You can order rubber-lined 


-also available as package roof ven- 


exhausters, stainless steel fans, high-temperature 
fans, low-temperature fans, non-sparking and many 


others. 


And beyond this, “Buffalo” engineering, testing 
and manufacturing facilities — working constantly 
without fanfare — are ready to work out the most 
specialized and difficult air problem you may have. 


Write for recommendations today! 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Ferge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont, 


AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT 


EXHAUSTING 


FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING 





PRESSURE BLOWING 








extending man’s capabilities 


.. the mathematician 


His is the Queen of sciences. He leads his fellow man to predict future 
economy ... points the way to converting limited mass into limitless 


energy ... forecasts the flight of a man-made satellite before it is built. 


Since the beginning of time—through Archimedes and Galileo to Einstein 
and von Neumann and many others—he has been insatiably curious, 
indefatigable in his search for truth. 

This series is presented by Norden- 
on = - —_ ° es . . Ket 8 a testimonial to those who use 
Today, Norden-Ketay joins with mathematicians and men of all sciences ee ee eee 

. -'s its products and services in advancing 


to extend man’s capabilities through advanced instrumentation. every scientific and engineering field. 


nts, without advertising and suitable for framing, are avnilable from Norden-Ketay Corporation, Commerce Road, Stamford, Connecticut. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Estate-size houses—old and new—present a wide range of buying 
OCT. 5, 1957 opportunities these days. 

True, the day of “bargains,” when you could pick up a $300,000 estate 
for maybe $50,000, is long past—the heaviest demand in 30 years has seen 
to that. But careful selection (whether you’re buying or building) can still 
bring some surprising values. 

The big field is in older homes. In most sections of the U.S., existing 
estate houses—usually with about 25 to 35 rooms and a minimum of several 





A BUSINESS WEEK acres—comprise at least 75% of the market in mansions. New construction 
on this scale is still quite limited, except in such fast-growing areas as Texas 
and Arizona. 

SERVICE Generally, houses that originally cost $150,000 to $1-million (in the 


1920s and 1930s) now sell for $100,000 to $250,000—with a very few ranging 
up to a top of $400,000. The $1-million estate—25 or 30 years old—com- 
mands about 25% of its original cost, while the $150,000 estate brings 
about 70%. 


You can also find a number of fine houses in the mansion class with 
fewer rooms and less acreage—built in the 1920s and 1930s for $125,000 to 
$150,000—on the market today for $75,000 to $100,000. 


We're talking here about real estate in prime locations: Connecticut’s 
Greenwich area, the Hudson River Valley, Long Island’s North Shore, the 
suburbs of Boston and Philadelphia, Palm Beach, Asheville, N. C., Pitts- 
burgh’s Rolling Rock, Chicago’s Lake Forest, the peninsula south of San 
Francisco, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, and others. If you are willing to go 
outside these highly preferred localities, you can get better “values”—but 
you risk problems if you ever contemplate a resale. 


Your best buys, if possible resale is in the back of your mind, are formal 
English Georgian styles, early American colonials, and French provincials. 
These command premium prices these days, though there is a difference 
depending on location. 


The “white elephants” of today’s market are Spanish and Italian styles, 
built in the 1920s and 1930s, followed closely by big, cluttered Victorian 
houses without what experts call “pure” lines. This means, of course, that 
you can find some white elephant “bargains”—which is fine if you're satis- 
fied and not worried about resale. 


The soundest investment idea is to stay within the dictates of local 
fashion in house style—for example, Dutch colonial built of fieldstone near 
Philadelphia; English Georgian in Lake Forest; American Southern colonial 
in Asheville; or French provincial, English Georgian, or Spanish in San 
Francisco. Generally, frame or brick construction is best—for resale. 


If you’re interested in an older estate, be realistic about the mainte- 
nance costs you face. You can figure maintenance will run about 10% 
of your purchase price a year—including heat and utilities, upkeep of the 
building and grounds, taxes, and interest on your invested capital (at 4% 
or 5%). This does not include the cost of a domestic staff. 


New estate-size houses—usually 25 to 30 rooms—obviously can give you 
more in terms of modern efficiency, location, and custom design to fit the 
needs of your family. They can also preserve the traditional atmosphere 
of a country estate, if you wish. However, you will pay at least $250,000, 
and probably a great deal more, for such a house. 


PAGE 169 You can plan on spending something like 50% of your total investment 
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for the house itself, and 50% for the land and accessories—if you figure on 
ample acreage, tennis courts, swimming pool, three-car garage, and so on. 


The styles of new estate houses are mostly conservative—American 
colonial and formal English Georgian. A few are modern—colorful, with 
varied and wide use of glass for partitions and walls. Frame and fieldstone 
are occasionally seen, but by far the most popular material is brick. The 
great attraction: spaciousness coupled with modern electronic efficiency. 
For example, full air conditioning is standard. 


The first step here is selection of an architect—not the land (BW—Dec. 
1’56,p149). Let him help you decide on acreage. Allow a good six months 
for consultation and drawing of plans, and then at least a year from the 
date ground is broken. 


About 85% of the purchases of existing estate-class homes are handled 
on a cash basis; and new estates are nearly always bought without mort- 
gage financing. In any case, the mortgage available usually would amount 
to only 10% to 20% of the purchase price. 


If you travel a lot, you may have had trouble getting airline reserva- 
tions. One reason: the steadily growing racket of ticket scalping. Now the 
government is expected to join the airlines in a crackdown on scalpers. You 
can help by reporting them to the nearest Civil Aercnautics Board office. 


Here’s how the racket works: A “reservation racketeer” orders a fistful 
of tickets for a heavily traveled flight many weeks in advance of departure. 
Then, when the flight is completely sold out, he sells his tickets to 
travelers who can’t get reservations—adding a substantial “service charge” 
(sometimes as high as $50) to the price of the tickets. In addition to paying 
the extra charge, the passenger must fly under a fictitious name—the one 
the scalper used when ordering the ticket. This alone creates difficulties. 


The airlines cracked down recently with: (1) a $3 fine for “no shows,” 
which should mean that more people will cancel reservations before flight 
time—thus enabling resale of seats—and (2) the reconfirmation rule, under 
which the airline will resell your space if you don’t reconfirm your reserva- 
tion at least six hours before departure. 


Finally, to get at the heart of the racket, the CAB is sponsoring a bill 
to make scalping a federal offense—punishable by fines of $100 to $5,000. 
This will come up at the next session of Congress. 


Speaking of flying, you can now get a quick-reference airline guide that 
lists every domestic flight alphabetically by city. With the Shuler Guide 
(published twice a month), you can look up your destination, find your 
departure city, and then read across the page to find: fares, departure and 
arrival times, airport, number of stops, meal service, and city where the 
flight originates. Air taxi, rental car, and limousine services are also 
described. Subscription price is $36 per year, or $2.50 per copy, from 
Jay Shuler Co., Springville, N. Y. 


American Express has a new service enabling business concerns to issue 
travelers’ checks. Besides the obvious convenience to you and your com- 
pany, this means that your expense money is protected. If it’s lost or stolen, 
you can get a prompt refund through American Express, at home or abroad. 


Companies can buy checks in $10, $20, $50, or $100 denominations. 
They pay a 1% service fee. There’s no charge for holding unissued checks. 





















ONE MAN controls unloading with Link-Belt 
Kar-Flo. Control panel on operator's plat- 
form contains all hydraulic valves and push- 
buttons for drive and pump motors, conven- 
iently grouped for easy one-man operation. 


Unique Link-Belt Kar-Flo empties boxcars 
of grain and other materials in 5 to 7 minutes 
safely and automatically 


Wa its gentle rocking action, the new Link-Belt Kar-Flo is a 
complete departure from conventional unloading methods 

. . Slashes cost of emptying boxcars of free-flowing materials. 
Shallow pit and low overhead clearance simplify installation .. . 
minimize initial expense. Further economies result from low 
power and maintenance requirements. In addition, Kar-Flo in- 
duces smooth material discharge that reduces dust and degrada- 
tion . . . improves working conditions. For full details, write for 
Folder 2645 to LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


LINK<@}BELT 


One source...one responsibility for materials handling, 
processing and power transmission equipment 


14,722 


“ROCK 'N ROLL" ACTION of Kar-Flo assures fast, 
thorough unloading. After a car is positioned by 
hydraulic clamps, the ends of the Kar-Flo platform 
alternately rise and dip about 3 inches. This rock- 
ing motion moves grain from both ends of car to 
center. The car also has 8-degree side-tilt to further 
assist flow of material. 
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NOW IT’S AN EVEN GREATER EXPERIENCE 


conor / 


TO VISIT 


More THAN eight million people 
have visited this enchanting Vir- 
ginia spot where the course of early 
American history was charted. Now, 
through the facilities of Colonial 
Williamsburg’s new Information 
Center (opposite page), guests are 
provided with every conceivable 


convenience and comfort to fur- 


ther enhance their stay. e Among the 
Square D equipment used through- 
out these new buildings — safety 
switches, motor starters, limit 
switches, relays, pushbuttons, con- 
trol centers, switchboards, panel- 
boards, duct and unit sub-stations. 
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SQUARE D ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT 
THIS BEAUTIFUL, FUNCTIONAL INFORMATION CENTER! 


~ 
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information Center, through exhibits, maps, and personal direction, 
“conditions” visitors for their tour of Colonial Williamsburg. Twin theatres 
with world’s largest indoor screens, offer continuous showings of ‘‘Williams- 
burg...The Story of a Patriot.’”’ Free bus service between the Center and 
the restored area. Parking for 1000 cars. Square D equipment in this area 
ranges from pushbuttons and relays to panelboards, bus duct and matched 


switchboard-control center. 


Motor House, located on 12- 
acre wooded plot, provides 200 
air-conditioned rooms. Lounge, 
recreation rooms and three 
swimming pools for guests’ en- 
joyment. Square D loadcenters, 
panelboards and unit substation 
serve this motor house area. 


] 
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Cafeteria Building, adja- 
cent to Motor House and In- 
formation Center, serves 600 
guests per hour. Spacious 
lounge. Gift shop. Air-condi- 
tioned. Square D equipment dis- 
tributes and controls electricity for 
kitchen equipment, refrigeration, 
air-conditioning, and lighting. 


Field Engineering Service is available through more than 
one hundred Square D offices, backed by an international 
network of over 1000 authorized electricai distributors and 
17 plants in the United States, Canada, Mexico and England 


Executive Offices « 6060 Rivard Street, Detroit 11, Michigan 
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For perfect viewing, thea- 
tre seat rows are four feet 
wide and rise on sharp 
one-foot elevations. Three- 
foot barriers between rows 
provide full visibility, un- 
broken by persons in front. 


——— 
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One of Square D’s matched 
switchboard-control center in- 
stallations. This one, in the 
cafeteria basement, feeds the en- 
tire building, serving lighting, 
air-conditioning, heating and 
boiler equipment. 











how a $30 
purchase 


saves you thousands... 
in marking and shipping costs! 


With as little as $30 worth of ALGENE marking 
equipment, many firms have made profits of 
several thousands of dollars due to savings in 
labor, time and inventory of printed boxes. 

ALGENE PRINTERS made of DIE-CAST ALUMINUM 
— with —s plates or with inter- 
changeable type in sizes from 1/16” to giant 
142” letters—can effect these savings for you. 


The self-inking, light weight ALGENE Printer per- 
fofms nine times faster than stencilling, label- 
ling, or rubber stamping — and your workmen 
prefer it! Thousands are in use successfully in 
all industries. Many sizes and models availiable. 
Write for free 8-page catalog today. 


algene marking equipment co. 


hand and automatic marking machines 
232-A PALISADE AVE., GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Key Facts About Doing 


Business in Australia 


a 


Let Australia’s largest organization 
of business research and manage- 
ment consultants provide you with 
information on developing your 
potential for greater foreign earn- 
ings through 


Stronger Distribution 
Licensee Manufacturin 
Your Own Australian Plant 


Write today for free literature on the 
Australian investment climate and profit 
opportunities for key industries in 
Australia 

Mr. Andrew Gilchrist; Director 
AUSTRALIAN RESEARCH SERVICES LTD. 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices in all principal cities 
in Australia and New Zealand 
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Automobile Transmissions 


Percent 
tee 


1950 1951 


Dote. Word s Avtomotive Reports 


1956 "1957 


"Model year 


Manual Gearshift on Downgrade 


Nearly 80% of the cars produced dur- 
ing the 1957 model year were equipped 
with automatic transmissions. Accord- 
ing to Ward’s Automotive Reports, only 
20.7% had the so-called standard (man- 
ual shift) transmission. 

This is a continuation of a change- 
about that began soon after the war. 
From 1949 to 1956, manual and auto- 
matic transmissions squarely reversed 
their shares of the auto output. In 


Farmers’ Realized Net Income 


i) 


1949, only 25.4% of the new cars 
were equipped with automatics; in 1956, 
only 25.2% were equipped with man- 
uals. Now the manuals have lost an- 
other 4.5%. 

Manual gearshifts are making their 
last stand in the low-priced field, pri- 
marily because they are cheaper than 
automatic transmissions. Some makers 
predict they wil! survive in this price 
field for another decade. 


Billions of Dollars, Seasonally“Adjusted Annual Rate 


Income Up Second Year ina Row 


deducted. 

The third-quarter figure is $400-mil- 
lion higher than in the second quarter 
and $500-million above the comparable 


Farmers’ realized net income may 
reach an annual rate of $12.6-billion 
for the third quarter of 1957—up 4% 
over the third quarter of 1956, the Dept. 
of Agriculture estimates. Realized net 
income is the total of cash receipts 
from farm marketing, non-money in- 
come, and government payments, after 


production expenses are 


year-ago quarter. For the full year, 
operators’ income is likely to show about 
the same 4% improvement that was 
scored in 1956. The postwar low was 
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The Louis V. Sutton Steam Electric Generating Station on the Cape Fear River near Wilmington, North 
Carolina, can deliver 1% billion kilowatt-hours of electric power each year. Copes-Vulcan boiler con- 
trol and soot blowing systems help maintain top operating efficiency of this outdoor station. 


BLAW-KNOX makes what it takes 


for the care and feeding of huge high-pressure boilers 


To keep pace with the growing demand for electric 
power in the area they serve, Carolina Power and Light 
Company added 1% billion kilowatt-hours annual 
generating capacity to its system when their new Louis 
V. Sutton plant went on the line. Steam to drive the 
turbines at this plant is generated in two huge, high- 
duty boilers. 


Copes-Vulcan automatic sequential soot blowing, 
combustion control, and feed water control systems 
installed on the boilers help to maintain top operating 
efficiency. This equipment has the important job of 


cleaning the heating surfaces, and providing the proper 
rates of flow of water and fuel to the boilers. Con- 
trolling the entire operation from a central panel has 
been made as simple as switching channels on your TV. 

Providing high performance equipment systems that 
help Electric Utilities deliver low cost power is only 
one example of how Blaw-Knox makes what it takes 
to help many industries operate more efficiently at 
lower cost. For an interesting, informative look at the 
many services and products we offer industry, write for 
your copy of ‘“This is Blaw-Knox.”’ 





— BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


BLAWANOX 1201 Blaw-Knox Buliding * 300 Sixth Avenue 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivania 






















We probably could. And 
it doesn’t matter what 
your problem is because 
we make all types of 
steel drive and conveying 
chain plus sprockets and 
attachments. Our engi- 
meering experience is 
therefore broad and our 
recommendations are 
completely unprejudiced. 


The Union Chain And 
Manufacturing Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


BUILDING OR REMODELING? 


Sound-Condition 
With Fire-Safe 


ZONOLITE’ 


ACOUSTICAL 
PLASTIC 











Noise Reduction Steps Up 
Employee Efficiency 


You can have maximum fire safety...sound 
conditioning...beauty...in one low-cost 
acoustical ceiling. Monolithic, no tiresome 
»atterns. And Zonolite vermiculite Acoustical 
Plastic can now be machine-applied for 
increased economy. Investigate. 


FREE BOOKLET ¢ Send Coupon Teday 
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1 Zenolite Company, Dept. BW-107 H 
; 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lil. ' 
1 Gentlemen: Please rush my free copy of ; 
t your booklet PA-5 with full details on 4 
: Zonolite Acoustical Plastic ceilings. 1 
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reached in 1955 with $11.4-billion; the 
all-time high was $16.9-billion in 1947. 

During the first eight months, cash 
receipts rose about $150-million over 


Velocity of Demand Deposits in New York City 


3k eToaebiolilclinv me Velltr il te, 


The most intensive use of checking 
accounts in New York City was re- 
corded in August, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York reports. The bank’s 
seasonally adjusted index of velocity 
of demand deposit turnover in New 
York City rose to 197.3% of the 1947- 


Steel Scrap Price 


Gross Ton 


Scrap Prices Tumble 


Steel scrap prices tumbled last week 
below the comparable week in 1956 
and 1955. The decline reflects steel 
mills’ reluctance to buy until orders 
and production pick up. 

Steel output has risen only very 
slightly in recent weeks from the sum- 
mertime lows. Last week, it lagged be- 
hind the comparable 1956 and 1955 
weeks as well as behind 1952 and 1953 





Brisk Turnover in Deposits 


a year ago—the result of a $500-million 
rise for livestock and products balanced 
against a $350-million decline for crops, 
mostly cotton, wheat, and potatoes. 








49 average. This is an indication that 
the pressures of tight money continued 
to be severe in the country’s biggest 
financial market. In 337 financial cen- 


ters outside of New York City, check- ‘f 

ing account velocity declined in Au- i 

gust from the July peak. 
iy 
ii) 
i 


levels, even though productive capacity 
has continued to increase from year to’ 
year. 

Also contributing to weakness in 
scrap prices are the high inventories 
of pig iron. Iron ore shipments were 
large this season; as of Sept. 1 almost 
65-million tons had been shipped over 
the Great Lakes—most since 1953, when 
nearly 74-million tons were shipped. 
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Fon? Opportunities for Engineers end Draftumen: Wise Joba B. Letherbury, Vice President Eagencering, New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden 1, New Jersey 


THIS TOO IS MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


“Builders of The Finest Ships Afloat” 
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Shipbuilding: Design & Construction 


Merchant Vessels of Every Category: 
Passenger Liners, General Cargo, 
Tankers, Colliers, River Steamers & 
Ferry Boats, Drilling Vessels, Dredges, 
Car Floats & Barges, Fireboats & Tugs 


Naval Combatant Ships & Auxiliaries: 
Aircraft Carriers, Battleships, Light & 
Heavy Cruisers, Destroyers, Destroyer 
Escorts, Submarines, Oilers, Repair 
Ships, Tenders 


Engineering and Manufacturing 
Facilities for the Production of : 
Industrial Equipment & Machinery, 
Fabricated Structural Steel, Nuclear 
Reactor Components, Heat Interchangers, 
Pressure Vessels, High & Low Pressure 
Piping, Copper W ork 


Nerve center of New York Ship's 
extensive facilities is this 650-man 
engineering department. Here the latest 
concepts in shipbuilding—from the most 
advanced merchant vessels to guided 
missile warships—are developed. 


This graving dock, world’s largest 
privately owned, is the latest addition to 
New York Ship's 237-acre yard. Capable 
of accommodating the biggest ships 
afloat or planned, it is now serving as 
the construction base for the super 
carrier USS KITTY HAWK. 


In manpower, experience and facilities, 
New York Ship is highly qualified for 

a wide variety of metals fabrication, 
With 2% million sq. {t. of manufacturing 
area, its projects range from this 
massive bridge girder to nuclear 

reactor components. 


MeERRIITT-CHAPVMAN 
& Sco7mr 


conPrPoRmaTIOon 
FOUNOED im 1060 
261 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 16. ©. ¥. 
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Sentinel in Navy Blue 


He goes down to the sea in ships, 
does business in great waters. 

But no longer is the Navy con- 
fined to the sea’s surface. It plumbs 
the depths, ranges through the skies, 
penetrates outer space. Its labora- 
tories, even a thousand miles inland, 
are nautical battle stations. 

Research by the Navy, and by 
the industries which serve it, antici- 
pates tomorrow’s needs. Among the 
industrial leaders contributing to 


that research and translating Navy 
needs into production realities, are 
eight companies of the GPE Group. 

Typical of the significant con- 
tributions by GPE companies are 
Librascope’s computers and anti- 
submarine devices . . . GPL’s auto- 
matic bombing and self-contained 
navigation system for the Martin 
Seamaster . . . Griscom-Russell dis- 
tillation equipment on every class of 
ship including nuclear powered 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


craft. An indication of Askania’s, 
Kearfott’s and Link Aviation’s in- 
volvement is given in the adjoining 
column. 

Many GPE Group products 
serve vital defense needs today. The 
scientific advances they embody will 
one day benefit everyone. 


ai CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COMPANIES © Askania Regulator * GPL * Graflex * Griscom-Russell 
Hertner Electric * Kearfott « Librascope « Link Aviation * Pleasantville instrument « Precision Technology * Shand and Jurs * Simplex Equipment * Strong Electric 
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“Portrait of The Future” is the well- 
chosen motto of this submarine. States U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings: ““The Albacore 
will long be remembered as the pioneer de- 
sign for flying under water.” Albacore’s revo- 
lutionary piloting technique was conceived 
and produced by Askania, a GPE company. 


Link Aviation provides still another 
glimpse into the future with its F-11-F Flight 
Simulator in which pilots of the supersonic 
Tiger pre-experience flight conditions and 
maneuvers, “log” priceless familiarization 
time. Also “shipping out” with the Navy Air 
Arm is Kearfott, providing 400-cycle compo- 
nents for both planes and guided missiles. 


The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so effec- 
tive in anticipating and meeting the 
needs of the Navy, serve with equal effec- 
tiveness other fields such as: 

Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 
Aviation 
Chemical and Petroleum 

Marine 

Motion Picture and Television 

Paper, Printing and Textile 

Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 


For brochure describing 

the work of The GPE \ 

Group, write to: GENERAL ‘T 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
92 Gold Street, New York 38, New York. 
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Better Than Paul Bunyan 


This gigantic crushing machine, one 
of the largest off-the-road machines ever 
built, can cut down dense forests and 
jungles at the rate of an acre every 15 
minutes, leaving behind 20-ft. paths 
of matted pulp and splinters where trees 
once stood. 

The 280,000-Ib. units called the Elec- 
tric Tree Crusher, is built by R. G. 
LeTourneau. It just rolls over ordi- 
nary-size trees. But when it comes up 
against really big ones, it moves up the 
side of them until enough of its 75-ft. 
length can work as a lever to topple 
them. The more than 300 ax-like teeth 
on each of the 49-ft. rollers grind the 
trunks to pulp, which either are plowed 
under or removed by trucks. 


The tree crusher was designed for 
clearing jungles in sections of the world 
where farm lands are at a premium. 
But it has other uses. Currently, one 
of the machines is at work ripping up 
a right-of-way for a highway through 
the Peruvian jungle. Another has just 
polished off the relatively simple job 
of smashing down 1,500 acres of unpro- 
ductive scrub forest near Carthage, 
Tex. 

The $190,000 machine’s devastation 
is controlled by a driver who sits in a 
cab high up on the 25-ft. tall machine. 
He feeds power from the generator 
driven by a 600-hp. diesel engine with 
a 1,000 gal. fuel tank and steers with 
pushbuttons. 


lt Chews Up Secrets 


The electric grinder shown at the 
left is designed to dispose of jealously 
guarded secret documents with a mini- 


mum of fuss and muss. The machine, 
made by Meili & Worthington, Inc., 
Hatboro, Pa., turns refuse, paper, and 
cardboard into completely unidentifi- 
able pulp. 

The procedure generally used by 
government offices and private indus- 
tries (such as electronics, aircraft, auto) 
working on government contracts or 
special designs of their own is to store 
the secret material in heavy, locked files 
until an employee gets around to burn- 
ing it. Then someone has to stand in 
front of the flames to make sure that 
no papers escape destruction. 

The new machine makes the disposal 
job a lot easier. All the user has to 
do is drop the documents, staples and 
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From GPL, developers and manufacturers of the famous “150” a 


the compact closed-circuit TV camera that produces the finest quality 


pictures ... from the makers of the “152” Ruggedized 


the TV 


camera that withstands shocking vibrations, blows and extremes of tem- 


perature...comes the new, versatile ii- 7V 500...again the finest in its class. 


economical — will soon save its cost in many applications 
single unit system — with controls right at the camera 


add-on feature — a full line of easy-to-add accessories and remote controls 


For further information or a demon- 
stration, write Mr. N. M. Marshall, 


General Precision Laboratory 
INCORPORATED 


65 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


180 New Products 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





all, in the top of the machine and turn 
on the 3-hp. electric motor. Paper 
mixes with reusable water and is ground 
to pulp by the grinding blades in a few 
minutes. The pulp is fed out of the 
machine into a garbage can or other 
receptacle, which can be emptied along 
with ordinary office trash. 

The $1,650 machine, called Pagar, 
is now in use at several military instal- 
lations. The manufacturer also expects 
the grinder to find a market in em- 
bassies, banks, and industrial com- 
panies. 


Data Retriever 


Microfilming data is a wonderful way 
to store documents so they don’t take 
up much room; it’s possible to film over 
70,000 of them on a single roll of film. 
The only trouble is you might have a 
hard time locating the one you want 
in a hurry (page 180). This task can 
be very tedious and time-consuming. 

But not for the young lady in the 
picture. She’s using a microfilm pro- 
jector that can locate and project a 
document in a matter of seconds. The 
machine, called Flip, was developed by 
Benson-Lehner Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., for the Air Force, but will be 
sold commercially once Air Force com- 
mitments have been met. 

The present model can handle a 
1,200-ft. roll of film containing 72,000 
documents. The manufacturer says it 
can be modified to handle over 100,000 
as it stands now. And with attachments 
for handling more than one roll of film, 
it could be expanded to many times the 
present capacity. 

The machine searches out the 
wanted document this way: 

Each microfilm frame has a designa- 
tion code perforated on one of its 
corners. To get a certain document, 
the operator enters its frame designa- 
tion on the keys of the machine. The 
machine reads coded material on each 
frame photo-electrically at the rate of 
300 to 600 frames per second. When 
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Sperry, maker of electronic and ship control equip- 
ment, requires a wide range of photographic sub- 
ject matter in its employee and public relations 
activities, advertising, engineering and sales de- 
partments and for research. It finds its in-plant 
photographic department essential for complete, 
economical supply of its picture needs. These 
needs range from Klystron tube grids the size of a 
pinhead to product, portrait, news type,aerial and 
architectural photos. 

Graflex* and Speed Graphic* cameras are used 
by Sperry in its photo departments. Many are 
equipped with Graflex-made Stroboflash* elec- 
tronic flash units. 


Sperry engineers inspect Gyrofin* ship stabilizer in- 
stallation on U.S. Navy's experimental ship, COM- 
PASS ISLAND. Because of her Sperry Gyrofins, 
COMPASS ISLAND will roll about a degree and a 
half while other ships may be rolling 15 degrees. This 
stabilization, currently in use for passenger ships, is of 
extreme importance in the launching of missiles. 


SPERRY 
GYROSCOPE 
COMPANY 


Gets wide picture coverage 
with GRAPHIC-GRAFLEX 
CAMERAS 


The representative photos on this page show the 
tremendous range of Sperry photography with 
Graflex and Speed Graphic cameras. They are the 
ideal cameras for industrial picture coverage. For 
further information on how YOU can cut costs 
with these cameras in YOUR plant, write on your 
letterhead to Dept. BW-5 for your copy of “How 
Industry Cuts Costs with In-Plant Photography.” 
“Trade Mark 


70th Anniversary—1887-19$7 


GRAFLEX: 


oe iL 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 4 
In this picture, Sperry photographers use the full bellows extension 
of the Speed Graphic and a short focal length lens to give an enlarged 
view of an ordinary pin, showing the extremely small size of its Klystron 
tube grids. Note “fluffy” appearance of ordinary white writing paper. 


Microwave lens examined by engi- 
neer. This Speed Graphic photo was 
taken for microwave advertising. 


Sperry uses Speed Graphic 
photos to record Gyropilot instal- 
lation on bridge of cargo ship. 
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take the lost time 
out of coffee time 


New “ Take-a-Break’’ Dispenser Brings 
Coffee Break as Close as Water Cooler 
— Serves Coffee, Cocoa, Bouillon! 


Now you can make a real asset of the 
coffee break, even if you employ as few 
as ten. Eliminate the annoying, costly 
twice-a-day exodus. Boost morale by 
providing hot beverages as close as the 
cooler. Save $50 a year per employee! 

Your local ‘““Take-a-Break’’® vend- 
ing service will set up the dispenser 
without fuss or bother. Model illus- 
trated comes complete with its own 
hot water system and tap for use next 
to any water cooler—or anywhere 
there’s a water line. Another model is 
designed for use next to a hot-and-cold 
cooler. Either way, the ““Take-a-Break” 


Get the facts. Mail coupon today! 





vendor will keep it supplied with self- 
service packets of Nescafé Instant 
Coffee (in 3-in-1 pack with Nescreme 
and sugar), EverReady® cocoa, and 
soup. Includes cup and stir stick. 
Another advantage—employees 
make their own drinks to individual 
strength and taste, using thermostati- 
cally controlled hot water. Machine 
may be set to vend at 10¢, 5¢ or free. 
Completely sanitary. No cleaning or 
spoilage. No big, unsightly machine. 
““Take-a-Break”’ was designed for loca- 
tions where appearance counts. Only 
13” wide, color-matched to your cooler. 


Regional openings available for office equipment dealers. 


“take-a-break . smu: 


LEHIGH, INC., 1506 Lehigh Dr., Easton, Pa. 

















----- rn, 1 
Designed specifically for | LEHIGH INC., 1506 Lehigh Dr., Easton, Pa. | 
OFFICES « SMALL PLANTS | Send me the complete “Take-a-Break” story and name | 
RETAIL STORES* LABORATORIES | of local “Take-a-Break” vendor. | 
BEAUTY PARLORS « AUTOMOBILE | 1 
SHOWROOMS « MOTELS | Name ' 
| Company | 
For larger plants, too 
—a “Take-a-Break” Dispenser next | Address | 
to every water cooler cuts coffee- | City — State | 
break travel time. eee sae aa esa ees aa es=a alee en ses —_ ell _— eS ec ane 
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it finds the right frame, it positions it 
in the canteat projector and enlarges 
it approximately 50 diameters. Material 
can be cross-referenced simply by add- 
ing additional codes to the frame. 

The single-unit machine measures 
about 5 ft. deep, 3 ft. wide, and 44 ft. 
high, and weighs 650 lbs. The com- 
mercial model is expected to cost about 
$25,000. 





Process Controller 


The growing family of computers for 
industrial use has a new addition. It’s 
a digital computer specially designed 
to contro] automatically such complex 
industrial processes and tests as oil re- 
fining, wind tunnel velocities, engine 
test stands and speeds. The desk-size 
machine (above) was fathered by Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., Los Angeles. 

Ramo-Wooldridge scientists and en- 
gineers studied the actua] manufactur- 
ing processes of several different types 
of companies before designing the in- 
strument. Using this information, they 
built several instruments and installed 
them in plants on a test basis. In- 
creases in production efficiency were 
such that Ramo-Wooldridge claims the 
$98,000 instrument can pay for itself 
in from one to three years. 

The instrument, called RW-306, 
uses transistors in place of tubes and 
a medium-speed magnetic drum that 
can store up to 7,936 words of arith- 
metic and control instructions and 
feed the information out at the rate 
of a word every 8.3 milliseconds. While 
this is slow by high-speed computer 
standards, it is sufficient for production 
control and makes it easier to keep the 
machine in good operating order. 

By making minor adjustments in the 
computer, the RW-300 can perform 
a wide variety of processes in the same 
plant. 
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RAKE OE MEE AICS 


How to blow up a building 


This inflatable 40 x 80 foot building is made of nylon fabric 
coated with HYPALON ® —a Du Pont synthetic rubber. 


Pneumatic buildings, used here to store construction materials 
at job site, offer new opportunities for temporary, low-cost struc- 
tures. Inflated and sustained by a one-horsepower blower, these 
portable buildings withstand winds up to 70 miles an hour. 
Stored materials are easily accessible from two doors: one 
accommodates a loaded lift truck, the other is for personnel 
entry. The doors, designed to minimize air loss, can be opened 
frequently without affecting the structure’s stability. 


One of the newest inflatable buildings, manufactured by 
Birdair Structures, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., is made of fabric coated 
on both sides with Du Pont’s HyPpALoN synthetic rubber. Mois- 
tureproof and translucent enough to provide natural light for 
inside activity, the coated fabric withstands sunlight and weather, 
ozone and mildew. It will not support combustion and does not 
get soft or brittle over a wide temperature range ... making it 
practical for all climates. 


The outstanding resistance of HYPALON to a variety of service 
conditions that can quickly ruin ordinary rubber can help you 
improve the performance of rubber products you buy or the 


rubber components of the products you sell. Your rubber goods 
supplier can show you the benefits of HyPALON and neoprene, 
Du Pont’s first synthetic rubber. To get more information “thes 
about both elastomers in our free booklet, just 

mail the coupon below. 


° 4 E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
Po Ce. (inc.) 
@ Elastomer Chemicals Dept. BW-10 
a Wilmington 98, Delaware 
86 u 5. pat OFF 


e © Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
"The Du Pont Elastomers .. . 
@ Management Report." 


Better things for better living e 
... through chemistry e 
. 


HYPALON 


synthetic rubber Firm 
. 


Name 


Position 


o bd ont techicesieteminenen 
o . City, State 
a 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW— WHILE YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT IT ane 
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FIVE-DAY SOAK in lime-and-sulphide solution loosens 
hair for scraping off by a machine. 


RAW HIDES arriving at tannery go first to the trimming table, above, HAIRLESS HIDES are split into top grain leather (in 
where they are sliced down the middle and the rough edges are cropped. worker's hands) and “splits” of lower grade (pile below). 


Tanneries 


Tanning now takes days of 


messy work (pictures). New ma- 
chine (page 187) does a part of 
the job in a few minutes. 


OU NEED a tough hide to survive 
Y: the leather business. Not only 
is the tanning process itself (pictures) 
a messy and smelly way to earn a living, 
but the outlook from the front office 
isn’t much better. 
Leather’s share of the consumer dol- 
TANYARD at Eagle-Ottawa plant has 158 of these tanks, 12 ft. deep, for vegetable lar is steadily shrinking. Competition is 
tanning of upholstery-type leather. Workers lift hides out after 10-day soak. fierce, with a two-way squeeze on inde- 
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UPHOLSTERY LEATHER of top quality gets a hand rubdown in special finishing. 


Operations like this can’t be mechanized. 


ee Hope in New Dry’ Process 


minutes instead of in days or weeks. 


pendent tanners that independents in 
few other fields have to face. The mar- 
ket is continually being invaded by 
rival materials. With profits low and 
weaker companies falling by the way- 
side,. there’s little chance to invest in 
new equipment, so the technology is 
backward, compared with most other 
industries. 

Nevertheless, the tanning industry is 
watching—hopefully or skeptically—the 
development of a new process that may 
result in a superior, more profitable 
kind of leather. Small batches are be- 
ing shipped from a pilot-plant opera- 
tion at Eagie-Ottawa Leather Co., a 
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medium-sized independent tannery in 
Grand Haven, Mich. The product is 
billed as the first really new type of 
leather since chemical tanning was in- 
vented in 1880. 
¢ Big Difference—No one can get more 
than a few pieces of the leather, since 
the process isn’t yet in commercial pro- 
duction. A layman probably wouldn't 
notice much difference, but leather buy- 
ers who have seen samples say it has 
the features of greater uniformity, high 
strength, and softness that mark a high- 
quality leather. 

For tanners, an important difference 
is that this leather is tanned in a few 


The process is called dry, or solvent, 
tanning because—like dry-cleaning as 
compared with laundering—it uses a 
chemical solvent to treat the hide. 
Eagle-Ottawa has helped to develop 
the process in a joint venture with Seco- 
tan, Inc., since 1950. Secotan was 
formed in 1946 by an engineering con- 
sultant, Alexis E. Ushakoff, who orig- 
inated the idea. 
¢ Long Pull—To Julian B. Hatton, 
president of Eagle-Ottawa, supporting 
a 4-share of the Seco venture has been 
a long and expensive exercise in plumb 
ing. His company, with sales under 
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hat isn’t movie film between his fin- 
gers. It’s a thin paper tape that will 
make possible better synthetic fabrics 
for your new suits, sweaters and sport 
clothes. The holes in the tape have 
been punched with the answers to 
complex chemical problems by a 
Bendix* General Purpose Digital 
Computer. 

Studying the data, automatically 
typed from the tape, the scientist 
knows what formula changes are 


A thousand products 


needed or what adjustment must be 
made in the production equipment to 
assure the “miracle” qualities of 
beauty and wear that you have come 
to expect from new synthetic fabrics. 
You can expect faster and more true 
colors, less shrinkage and _ stretch, 
more desirable textures, and many 
other qualities. 

Many other products for your com- 
fort and convenience are coming too, 
sooner and at lower cost, thanks to a 


THIS SCIENTIST IS SNEAK PREVIEWING 
YOUR 1959 WARDROBE 


powerful technical assist from Bendix 
Computers. Better cars and cameras, 
cheaper natural gas and electricity, 
faster transportation and_ brighter 
lighting are just a few examples. 

For detailed information on the 
application of computers for the 
development of specific products, 
consumer or industrial, write to our 
Computer Division, Department CA- 
5, 5630 Arbor Vitae Street, Los 


Angeles 45, California. Creedieesnn 


a million ideas 





$10-million a year, has had to plough 
back a healthy portion of its profits 
in the experiment. 

Solvent tanning isn’t new in princi- 
ple but has been uneconomical, up to 
now, because the solvent cost so much 
compared with conventional tanning 
solutions. The Seco machine has licked 
this problem by recovering all the sol- 
vent and recycling it. 

While the process eliminates some 
steps and greatly shortens others, Hat- 
ton doesn’t talk in terms of cost sav- 
ings. He expresses doubt that solvent- 
tanned leather will ever undercut the 
price of regular leather. But it does give 
the industry a new product, and it may 
mean a modest burst of business for the 
equipment makers. 
¢ Putting It to Use—Rather than cut- 
ting prices, says Hatton, “it’s much 
more likely that we will get a premium 
price for Seco leather.” 

“It’s quite different,” he explains. 
“It has a more uniform quality, tends 
to subdue rather than emphasize the 
natural scars and scratches in hides, 
and has a softer, more resilient body 
than most leathers.” 

Shoe manufacturers who have worked 
with the new leather talk about it with 
guarded enthusiasm. Until it is avail- 
able in commercial quantities, they 
withhold final judgment. 

However, one sign of interest was 
revealed recently by Endicott Johnson 
Shoe Corp., one of several shoe makers 
that operate large tanneries of their 
own. The company announced that 
it has budgeted $100,000 for construc- 
tion of pilot facilities to produce its 
own version of solvent-tanned leather. 
For years, too, a group of sole leather 
tanners has been running a_ research 
project on solvent tanning, but it is 
secretive about any progress. 


|. The Industry’s Troubles 


In almost any other industry, equip- 
ment makers would be ecstatic about 
any discovery that gave new machinery 
a strong selling point. ‘Their ho-hum 
attitude toward the tanning industry 
is a vivid sign of how far the whole 
leather trade has slid down the eco- 
nomic totem pole. 

Tanners sigh that the industry’s 
most critical problem is the machine 
makers’ lack of interest in improving 
tanning equipment. But they can 
hardly blame the tool peopie. Once 
the Secotan process is licensed and com- 
mercial machines are built, according 
to one estimate, the industry market 
would be saturated when the first 60 
machines were sold. And there’s no 
assurance that this one type of machine 
would command the entire market— 
othe: dry processes may show up. 
¢ Watching Pennies—The hard fact 
is that, although it runs up $800-mil- 
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lion worth of annual sales, the tauning 
industry is backed against a wall, It 
must sell on price, with competition 
among about 300 tanners; it can ill 
afford heavy expenditures on new equip- 
ment, no matter how badly needed. 
Few of the 300 tanners—and there were 
900 or more of them 50 years ago— 
can boast plants under 50 years old. 

Under these conditions, the tanners 
feel they are doing all they can when 
they raise $225,000 or $250,000 a year 
for joint research on product and proc- 
ess improvement. For the past few 
years, Pres. Hatton of Eagle-Ottawa has 
headed the Tanner’s Council of Amer- 
ica’s Industry Laboratory Committee, 
which maintains research at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (budgeted for more 
than $125,000 a year). Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute and Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute do the balance of industry-sup- 
ported research. 
¢ Struggle for Business—In following 
a conservative course toward modern- 
ization, the tanners are merely obeying 
the dictates of business statistics: 

¢ Since 1920, the nation’s popu- 
lation has grown from 106-million to 
about 170-million, yet consumption of 
leather has remained unchanged at 35- 
million equivalent hides (a standard 
measure based on the area of the aver- 
age cow hide, about 40 sq. ft.). 

e Granted that the added people 
are still wearing shoes, the discrepancy 
must be explained by increasing use of 
competitive materials: rubber, plastics, 
compositions of cords. The substitution 
comes chiefly in the shoe soles—in the 
past 10 years alone, the proportion of 
leather-soled shoes has dropped from 
more than 70% to less than 40%. 
¢ In a Vise—Failure to keep command 
of the market is only one of the leather 
industry’s problems. For the inde- 
pendent tanner, there’s another kind 
of squeeze. 

On the one hand, the meat packers 
who supply the raw material to the 
tanning industry, operate big tanneries 
such as Armour Leather Co. and Swift 
& Co.’s A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., 
reputed to be the largest tanner in the 
industry. Lawrence is also the only 
company that has built a large tannery 
from the ground up since 1946. 

On the other hand, the shoe manu- 
facturers, who take 83% of all leather, 
cperate equally strong captive tanneries. 
Among these operators are International 
Shoe Corp., Endicott Johnson, and 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc. 

So the independent tanner must 
compete with businesses that are in- 
tegrated with his raw material source 
and with his best customers. ‘This kind 
of competition is one reason why the 
average wholesale price of a pair of 
shoes is*quoted today at $3.50, which 
is 15¢ below the 1947 average. 

Few independent tanners issue public 


t 


PROTOTYPE machine of new Secotan 
process completes tanning step in 4 min. 


financial statements—most are closely 
held—and the earnings of the integrated 
tanners are hidden in consolidated re- 
ports. But few tanners claim to make 
as much as 4% profit on sales, and most 
will tell you 3% is a more realistic 
figure as an industry average. 


ll. The Tanning Process 


Follow a bundle of hides through 
[-agle-Ottawa’s relatively up-to-date tan- 
nery (pictures, pages 184 and 185), and 
you get a clearer idea of where the new 
dry tanning development may lead. 

Hides are bought from the slaughter 
houses and shipped in by truck and 
rail. Dirty and heavily salted for pres 
ervation, each hide arrives folded into 
a bundle about 2 ft. square. Its first 
stop is the hide preparation area, called 
the beam house. There, workers weigh 
the hairy bundles, unfold them, and 
sort them by weight in increments ef 
i0 Ib. Hides intended for shoe leather 
are ripped in half longitudinally, and 
the trimmer gang hacks off the knuckles 
and jowls. From this point, the half 
hides are known as sides, to distinguish 
them from whole skins. 
¢ Soaking and Cleaning—A water bath 
in a huge rotating drum leaches out the 
salt and softens the skin for the next 
operation, in which a machine scoops 
away the bits of flesh that cling to the 
inner surface. Hides are then dumped 
into a series of five big vats filled with a 
lime and sulphide solution that loosens 
the hair. 

Each hide takes five days to go 
through the bating operation, as it is 
called. Then it goes to the unhairing 
machine, whose dull, rotating blades 
scrape off the hair. Another soak in a 
chemical bath, agitated by huge paddles 
like the business end of a sternwheeler, 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 


Which refrigeration is best for air conditioning a building? 


That depends on the building. Its size, shape, construction 

and available power facilities can make a big difference. 

To make sure which refrigerating machine is best for your building, 
talk with the Carrier representative in your area. 

Carrier builds every type of refrigeration for air conditioning. 

(Four of the many types are shown at the right.) 

So our only interest is to recommend the one that serves you best. 
Throughout the world, in thousands of dependable installations, 
Carrier air conditioning serves more people and more places than any 
other make. Good reason to call your nearest Carrier office. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





If you have low-cost steam, Carrier’s new 
Absorption Refrigeration Machines may be 
best. They use heat energy from low-pressure 
steam or hot water to produce cooling. They’re 
dependable, efficient. Operation is automatic, 
quiet and vibration free. They are available 
in cooling capacities from 60 to 700 tons. 


If the building is large, Carrier’s famous 


external drive Centrifugal Refrigerating Ma- 
chines may be best. With capacities to 4000 
tons, they can serve the largest air condi- 


tioning system efficiently and economically. 
Thousands of these dependable machines are 
in use today in buildings all over the world. 





if you have low-cost power, Carrier Her- 
metic Centrifugal Refrigeration may be the 
answer. Compactness and light weight mini- 
mize space and structural requirements. Elec- 
tronic controls provide continuous, automatic 
chilling of water to the desired temperature. 
Cooling capacities from 90 to 1000 tons. 


If the building is small, Carrier Reciprocat- 
ing Water Cooling Machines may be ideal. 
They’re completely “packaged.” Installation 
costs are lower and operating performance 
is more efficient than units assembled from 
unrelated components. They are available in 
capacities that range from 3 to 120 tons. 





the men of SHARONSTEEL... they make quality a tradition 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KARSH OF OTTAWA 


John Notar keeps green saplings 
out of steel! 


In days gone by it was believed by some that the carbon content of 
steel could be lowered by introducing green saplings into the melt. 
For 56 Years 


Observer John Notar has no need of saplings or any other artifice 
for at Sharon the melt is controlled from start to finish by experts a Quality Name 
trained in modern steelmaking methods using the finest facilities in Steel 
and equipment available . . . another big reason why you can be 
sure of highest quality when you specify Sharon Steels. 

SHARON STEEL CORPORATION, SHARON, PA, 
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readies the hide for the first step in the 
actual tanning. 

¢ Now the Tanning—Essentially, tan- 
ning is a soak in a chemical bath, under 
controlled time and temperature, trans- 
forming the soft protein molecules of 
the skin into fibrous leather. 

Eagle-Ottawa tans its upholstery 
leather in 158 vats filled with a dark 
brown water solution of tannin, which 
is extracted from hemlock bark. The 
hides hang on poles in the slowly 
agitated solution for about 10 days. 

Shoe leather is usually chrome- 
tanned. The sides are dumped into a 
15-ft. rotating barrel filled with a 
chromium salt solution for about two 
days. Chrome tanning leaves the leather 
with a “at pare sky-blue hue. 
¢ Splitting and Drying—Before the tan- 
ning process is finished, the sides are 
sliced to the prescribed thickness. Ma- 
chines with knives like bandsaw blades 
split the wet hides to thicknesses with 
a tolerance of about «+ in. The outside 
skin is called top grain leather; the 
bottom, the “split” or “deep buff.” 
Both are planed and buffed to exact 
thickness, are then returned for the 
final step of tanning, with dye added if 
the leather is to be deep-dyed. 

Drying the hides after tanning is a 
critical step in the process. The leather 
must be kept absolutely flat and 
stretched to prevent shrinking. Most 
progressive tanneries use a_ pasting 
technique to hold the hides on glass or 
porcelain enamel panels as they pass 
through the drying ovens. 

When they come out of the ovens, 
the tanning process is complete, but the 
leather is stiff and covered with paste. 
The paste has to be removed and the 
leather “staked’”’ by passing it be- 
tween rubber rollers to soften it up. A 
final buffing prepares the leather for fin- 
ishing with lacquer and embossing. 

The most automatic process in 
Eagle-Ottawa’s tannery is the lacquering 
in spray booths. The conveyors are 
fitted with fingers that trace the outline 
of the skins and program the spray 
heads to apply paint only to the ir- 
regularly shaped leather. 
¢ No Waste—Considering that every 
hide is different when it enters the 
tannery, the final product is remark- 
ably uniform, grade for grade. Top 
grain calf sells well above $1 a sq. ft.; 
low-grade splits, used for insoles and 
inside stiffening material in shoes, may 
sell for as little as 10¢. 

Just as care is taken to upgrade the 
product as much as possible, care is 
taken to let nothing go to waste. Raw 
scraps and the offal from the fleshing 
operation are sold for gluemaking; hair 
is dried, washed, and sold for felt and 
padding; leather trimmed in the cus- 
tom cutting department is sold to mak- 
ers of novelties. 

However, the tanning process itself 
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is riddled with waste time and waste 
motion. The operation is the put-in, 
take-out sort of work rather than a 
smooth assembly-line job. Because raw 
hides are irregular in shape and quality, 
tanners must rely on human judgment 
and skill rather than automatic equip- 
ment. 

¢ Gain From New Process—Solvent 
tanning won’t remedy all these prob 
lems, but it’s a step in the right di- 
rection. The Secctan machine comes 
into play after the sixth day of the hide 
preparation cycle, when the hides have 
had their first brief soak—a few hours— 
in tanning solution. 

The raw skin is fed to the machine 
on a flat platen, and it goes through 
three steps: 

¢ First, acetone is forced through 
the hide to carry off all the moisture 
and distribute the tanning chemicals 
evenly through the skin. 

e Automatically transferred to the 
next station, the skin gets another dose 


cf acetone, this time with some fat 
liquors added. 

¢ The final station applies heat to 
drive the acetone out of the hide. 
l‘our minutes after the hide entered 
the machine, it comes out as clean, 
supple leather. 

The closed-cycling of the solvent 
answers the old economic question of 
cost of the chemicals. The key to the 
mechanical operation of the machine 
is a patented and guarded secret: a 
masking device that fits itself to the 
irregular outline of the hide, even 
covering holes in the middle, so that 
all the solvent has to pass through the 
leather. 

The machine, its backers say, should 
be capable of taking hides directly 
from the slitters and delivering them, 
dry and ready for coating, to the finish- 
ing department. This would eliminate 
days of soaking in tanning fluid, all the 
pasting, drying and staking to restore 
suppleness. 


THE HEART of Canada’s uranium mining is centered here in the Blind River area in 
Ontario. Here, Consolidated Denison operates a complex of mines and ore processing mill. 


The Most in Uranium Mining 


That's the claim made for Canada’s Blind River area. 
Ore reserves at this one site equal the total in the U.S. And 
milling facilities are the largest in the world. 


In uranium mining, Canada’s Blind 
River area in western Ontario is still the 
magic name. In just five years, the aréa 
has changed from almost impenetrable 
backwoods into a mining camp that in 
cludes at least 11 mines and eight ore 
concentrating mills. 

Last month Blind River added an- 
other superlative to its list. Consolli- 
dated Denison Mines, Ltd., formally 
dedicated its $40-million mine and ore 


concentrating mill, the world’s largest. 
The mill can process 6,000 tons of ore 
a day, which is twice the amount the 
biggest U.S. mill (Anaconda’s plant at 
Bluewater, N. M.) can handle. 

¢ Vast Reserves—In addition, Con- 
solidated Denison’s estimated ore re- 
serves of about 135-mullion tons roughly 
equals the total known U.S. reserves 
on the basis of uranium content. (U.S. 
reserves of 60-million tons are about 
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» «» check with Milford Engineers! 


Riveting raises special problems and requires special 
skills. You must have the right type and size rivet 
for each application, or the results can be costly . . . 
in production and in profits. When you're faced with 
a riveting problem, let Milford engineers lend a hand 
before designs are fixed! 


To improve product appearance and strength 
... to take full advantage of automatic assembly 
«-.to cut delivery time and production costs 


—get in touch with Milford first! 


MILFORD 
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MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE CO. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT @ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF, 





CRAWLER-MOUNTED LOADER dumps 


ore into shuttle car inside uranium mine. 


twice as rich in uranium as Blind River 
ores.) Total value of Consolidated 
Denison’s ore body is estimated at $4- 
billion at today’s prices. Life expect- 
ancy of its ore body is 60 years at the 
present rate of production. 

Blind River ores run 0.1% to 0.15% 
—2 lb. to 3 lb. of uranium to the ton 
of ore—so it takes a lot of digging and 
even more crushing, grinding, and con- 
centrating to get out the uranium oxide. 
And its hard rock mining at that. 
¢ A Tidy Return—In spite of all this 
work, there’s money to be made. 

Consolidated Denison gets between 
$10 and $11 for a pound of uranium 
oxide, when you take into consideration 
all the “write-off” features of its agree- 
ment with the Canadian government. 
That’s $19 to $22.50 per ton of ore 
mined, even when you figure that only 
about 88% of the uranium content 
actually can be recovered from the 
ore. 

The cost of mining and milling the 
ore is only around $9.50 a ton. So that 
leaves a tidy return for the company. 
And this profits picture looks even 
brighter when you realize that Con- 
solidated Denison’s six-year contract 
with the Canadian government totals 
over $200-million. 
¢ Long-Range Hitch—There’s a_ big 
hitch, however, in the long-range pros- 
pects. Consolidated Denison’s contracts 
end in 1963, as do all other Canadian 
government contracts. Most people 
now feel the Canadian government will 
continue to buy uranium concentrates 
until 1966, to keep in step with the 
U.S. whose guaranteed price contracts 
run until that date. 

But that still leaves a four-year gap 
until atomic power requirements are 
expected to create enough demand by 
1970 to take up the slack in uranium 
production. And this hiatus without 
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Hydro-electric station generators 


Generating a powerful moral for you: 


Never take electrical power for granted! 


So much depends on electrical power. And so much 
depends on the links that bring it into home and 
office and industry. If these circuits fail... no power! 


A continuous flow of power depends primarily 
upon an electrical cable’s insulation. And since 
Okonite is the only cable manufacturer producing 
cables by all four methods of insulation: strip, dip, 
extrusion and taping... our engineers are in a 
completely unprejudiced position when it comes to 


recommending the right type of cable for your 
circuit. 

Don’t wait for expensive electrical failure to 
prove to you that—in cabler—the only bargain is 
absolute reliability. 


For a frank, down-to-earth discussion on 
cable insulating methods, write today for 
Bulletin BW-1106H The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKO M ITE CAB LE 
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come down here thig minute, Henry Jones!“ 





Henry: Martha. Really! 
Martha: Don’t “Martha Really” me! 


Henry: This isn’t like you, dear. After all, I left you with 
a thriving business and a secure... 


Martha: Henry, did you remember to get in touch with the Man 
from Equitable? 


Henry: I had a note in my pocket to call him. 


Martha: He planned to get you, the lawyer, and the banker 
together to talk about a new kind of business insurance. 


Henry: I know I wrote it down... 


Martha: He wanted to show you how we would have money for 
inheritance taxes, without having to sell the business. 


Henry: It was on a little piece of paper... 


Martha: Well, Henry, we didn’t have enough to pay the 
inheritance taxes. We had to sell the business 
for much less than it was worth. 


Henry: I guess I never did call that Man from Equitable. 
Martha: I guess you never did, Henry. 

Henry: Terribly careless. 

Martha: Terribly. 

Henry: Not like me. 

Martha: Not like you. 

Henry: Now what did I do with that harp? 


Living Insurance 
for Business 
vy Equitable 











a> 4am ileal — 


last 


Now, a solution to the never- 
ending industrial daylighting 
headache — costly replacement and 
constant maintenance. Plant and factory 
windows must withstand abuses of all types — 








hail, high winds, vandalism, fumes, vibrations, 
and even minor explosions. 


Shatterproof, virtually unbreakable Corrulux Flat Glazing ai x Sat 


sae 
Med 


is the logical, economical solution to these abuses. 


Soft, diffused light. Engineered colors. Standard 
industrial sizes. Factory-cut, pre-packaged. 25 or 
50 to a carton. 


Send now for specification sheet and sample. 
NEW Corrulux PYRO. PANE made with fire-retard 
recommended to meet restrictive fire cod@s. 0 
XU Or 


GLASS FIBERS 


Corrulux: 


L‘O‘-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY, 


Dept. Y, P. O. BOX 20026, HOUSTON 25, TEXAS 
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“ .. all the equipment used 
in underground operations 
is highly mobile . . .” 

STORY starts on p. 184 


government contracts or sufficient pri- 
vate demand looks rather bleak to 
uranium producers. It’s pretty much 
in the back of everybody's mind, but 
because it still is a few years off, no 
one has advanced a satisfactory solution. 
e Across the Border—U.S. operations, 
although their ore bodies are richer 
than Blind River ores, probably are not 
any more profitable. For one thing, 
producers only get the standard price 
of $8 for a ton of concentrate. And, in 
most cases, their operations are on a 
smaller scale and tend to be less efh- 
cient. Of the 12 mills now operating 
in the U.S., only three have a capacity 
of more than 1,000 tons a day. By con- 
trast, three of the four Blind River con- 
centrating mills now operating have 
capacities of 3,000 tons per day or more. 

The Consolidated Denison mine, 10 
times larger than the average U.S. op- 
eration, is even more vast than these 
figures convey. The main ore body, 
which slopes gently from a depth of 
about 1,580 ft. down to a depth of 
more than 2,500 ft., is 23 mi. long and 
14 mi. wide. This entire vein, which 
varies from 18 ft. to 34 ft. thick, will 
be mined out by the room and pillar 
method, in which evenly spaced sec- 
tions of the ore body are left standing 
to support the roof. 
¢ Mechanized Operation—All the 
cquipment used in underground opera- 
tions is highly mobile. Drilling of the 
ore face for the placing of explosive 
charges 1s done with Joy Mfg. Co.’s 
rubber-tired, multiple-boom _Drill- 
mobiles. Even the specially designed 
machines that load the ore onto 14-ton, 
four-wheel-drive, rubber-tired shuttle 
cars are crawler-mounted. And to speed 
the flow of ore even more, Consolidated 
Denison plans to install an underground 
conveyor system reaching out from the 
main mine shaft to take the burden off 
the shuttle cars. 

Getting the ore up to ground level is 
really only a small part of the operation. 
After the ore reaches the top, it is first 
crushed and then run through a whole 
series of grinding mills before it is 
cven pumped in slurry form to the 
54-acre concentrating plant. 

Here, ore particles pass through 120 
miles of pipe, a tank farm’s worth of 
inside and outside tanks with a total 
capacity of 6-million gal., to separate 
the uranium oxide (U3 O8) from the 
ore bearing rock itself. The process 
used is known technically as the acid 
leach, ion exchange, precipitation 
method. END 
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Take any Two 


of these outstanding books 


Take one FREE 


and one as your first selection 


and benefit from membership in the 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Manage- 
ment and Engineering Book. Chub 


The Chicago Tribune called him an “ignorant idealist” 
and Henry Ford sued for libel. The newspaper was out to 
prove that Ford was poorly informed. Badgered by the 
lawyer with a question he couldn't answer, Ford summed 
up a great industrialist’s approach to information, “I could 
find a man in five minutes who could tell me all about it.” 


He didn’t know everything ... but he knew where to 
find the information he needed when he needed it. 


re FF 





Mail Entire Coupen to: 
The McGraw-Hill Industrial Management and 
Engineering Book Club , 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., P. O. Box 97 


Hew many of the beoks shown here de you wish 
you had immediately al haad 7 


Choose any one AS A GIFT with your to you. Every second month you will 
first selection and membership in the receive free of charge The Industrial 
NEW McGraw-Hill Industrial Manage- Management and Engineering Book Clud 


Please enroll me as a member of the Industrial Manage- 
ment and Engineering Baok Club. I am to receive FREE 
the book LIL have indicated along with my first selection 
checked below. You wil] bill me for my firat selection only 
at the special clup price, plus a few additional cents for 
postage and handling (The Club assumes this charge on 
prepaid orders.) Forthcoming selections will be described 
to me in advance and I may decline any book. I need take 
only 3 selections or alternates in 12 months of membership 
> < eng e , BR x 4 > ‘ Thi 
ment and Haginecting Beck Giub. Tat Bulletin (issued six times a year). This ] Small Plant Management nell. Publisher's Edition, $6.50 
edited by Edward H. Hempel Club Price, $5.50 
Publ sher’ _Edition, 7.00. Club ™ How to Run a Small Business, 
Price, $5.95 ; 2nd Ed., by J. K. Lasser, re 
} Quality Control by \ v vised by Sydney Prerau. Pub 
Feigenbaum. Publisher’s Edition, oh Edition, $4.95 Club 


7.50. Club Price, $6.40 riee, $4.20 


these current contributions of special- gives complete advance notice of the 
ists in various branches of your field be- next main selection as well as a num- 
come effective working tools for you! ber of alternate selections. 


As a member of this Club you will bene- 
fit from the regular notification of im- From this point on, the choice is yours 
portant books published in this field, If you want the main selection you do 


] Psychology of industrial Re- 0) Electronic Computers and 


Publisher's Edition, $5.75. Club Kozmetsky and Paul Kirch 
And you may obtain any or all selections nothing ; the book will be mailed to you Price, $4.90 Publishe rs, Paltion, 5.00. Club 
at substantial savings. If you want an alternate selection or if ’ 


} Motion and Time Study hy Price, 
you want no book at all for that two I 
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| 
! 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Gerald Nadler. Publisher's Edi C) Influencing Employee Be. | 
. ion, $7.75. Club Price, $6.60 havior by Richard P. Calhoo | 
Selections will cover the sound, hard core month period, you notify the Club by [] Profit Management and Con- lisher’ fiution $5.00 Club | 

$4.25 
[) Job Evaluation by E. Lanham 
Publisher's Edition, $6.50. Club | 

Price, 5.50 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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. 


of industrial management and engineer- returning the form and postage-paid trol by Fred V. Gardner. Pub 


; , lisher’s Edition, $6.00 Club 
ing practice. The fourteen books shown envelope enclosed with your Bulletin. We Price, $5.1 
above suggest the quality of the volumes ask you to agree only to the purchase ") Preduction Plannine and Con- 
trol by Thomas M. Landy. Pub . 
lisher’s Edition,  $6.5¢ Club Human Retations in Small 
Price, $5.50. by John Perry. Pub 


that will be made available to you as a of three books a year. Certainly out of 
Club member. All books are chosen by the large number of books in your field 
editors of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- offered you in any twelve months there 
pany whose thoroughgoing understand- will be at least three you would buy 


a Fadlition, $5.50. Club 
3 Timestudy for Cost Control, ce, $4.75 
re S6.. by Phil Corroll. Pub Practical Business Psychology. 
lisher’s Edition $5.00 Club 

Price, $4.25 2nd Ed., by Donald A. Laird 
and Eleanor ( Laird. Publish 

} Principles of Management hy er’s Edition, $5.95. Club Price 

Harold Koontz and Cyril O' Don $5.10. 


ing of the standards and values of in any case. By joining the Ciub you 
business literature will be your guar- will save, in cost, about 15 per cent 
antee of the authoritativeness of the from the publisher's prices 


selections 4 
elec N No-risk guarantee. If not completely satisfied, [ may return my f 
: ; Reach for your pen right now and check shipment within 10 days and my membership will be cancelled 
Every effort will be made to have the 
off any two ‘or more) books you want 
Be sure to indicate clearly the book 
you'd like us to send you FREE. Re 


member, by taking advantage of this 


" N dee 

Giada datesthined eine dn Gite Galtihid nes ame ; eos rabeccestseceactecdeccesensGeueeee GyeneD 
tent the complexity and dynamic quality 
of this field. There will be key books 


of genera! interest as well as books deal- 


Address 


City » 60eséeses Zone. State . 

Bw 10-5.57 
This offer is available only in the United States and its possessions 
In Ca:ada write McGraw-Hill Canada, 253 Spadina Road, Toronto 4 


in with specialized bject offer now, you get two books for less 
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than the regular price of one So while 
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YOU NEED THIS 
AMAZING 
POCKET SIZE RECORDER 













Thinking about locating a plant in Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. 


CONNERSVILLE 
























out of sight, out of mind—you get all the facts 
The perfect “secondary memory”’ to save 
you time and work—the world’s only 
pocket-sized, push-button precision re- 
corder! Take it with you wherever you 
go. Records everything—up to 2 hours 
on a single reel! Plays back, erases, re- 
winds—great for dictation, too, and only 
28 ounces! Battery operated or A/C. 
Sold fae aoe ‘ane — 


GEISS-AMERICA 


Dept. BW-105, Chicago 45, Ill. 


In Canada: Imperial Typewriters of Canada, 
416 McGill St., Montreal 2, Que 
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NKP has information on available sites—plus facts 
on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data you'll 
need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made 
to your requirements. 

Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact 
M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1402 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. MAin 1-9000. 


! had to find a plant site... 
NKP SURVEYS MADE MY JOB EASIER 





DETROIT 


— 


ZANESVILLE 1 
OHIO WHEELING to 
4 












BUSINESS CARD 
THAT KEEPS 
REMINDING! 


Put your business card copy on a 
Barton Pencil. Present it with pride. 
Remind prospects and customers of 

your company, your product, 
% your service. 










It costs less than lunches 
. and it lasts! 

We'd like you to compare 

the Barton with the very 

best. For free sample, 

send us your busi- 

ness card! 


“you're there” with . 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Uduertising 


SALES OFFICES (N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 




















Softening Blow for Pilots 


This hollow aluminum head was used 
by North American Aviation engineers 
to test various types of helmets for its 
pilots. The 124-lb. weight at the right 
was swung against the head, which was 
hung in every position that a pilot 
might conceivably find himself during 
flight or bail-out. The impact was 
measured through pickups placed in- 
side the aluminum head. 
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Highway bridges built from standard- 
size, factory-built, pre-stressed concrete 
beams are being tested by the Texas 
Highway Dept., with an eye to saving 
several million dollars on the road im- 
provement program. The plan is to use 
standard length beams for the smaller 
bridges—most spanning less than 60 
ft.-rather than to tailor each bridge to 
the individual stream. Factory building 
is expected to improve quality control, 
and make it possible to stockpile the 
beams for emergencies. 
4 
Machining time needed to turn out the 
main support bulkheads for the landing 
gear on the B-52 bomber has been cut 
62% by using the giant 50,000-ton 
forging presses that the Aluminum Co. 
of America operates for the Air Force. 
Previously, it was necessary to machine 
off 645 Ib. to come out with a single 
230-lb. part. Using the big presses, 
Alcoa has been able to forge this orig- 
inal piece to within 59 Ib. of its final 
shape. 
” 

Largest sodium borohydride plant in 
the world has been completed in Dan- 
vers, Mass., for Metal Hydrides, Inc. 
The $5-million plant, built by the 
Badger Mfg. Co. of Cambridge, will 
process sodium, hydrogen, and methanol 
into sodium borohydride, used in mak- 
ing of boron high energy fuels for the 
Navy. 
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Does your company have a 
guaranteed pension plan? 





Your employees can be certain of their pension 
payments with pensions provided under a plan 
with The Travelers. And with a Travelers plan 
you can anticipate your costs. 

An experienced Travelers Group Pension rep- 
resentative can help you design a plan to meet 
your company’s requirements. Regular Deposit 
Administration, Deferred Annuities, Direct Rat- 
ing Deposit Administration, Insured Profit Shar- 


FAMILY IND 
ps Pe, 


ing, Split Funding, Terminal Funding—he’ll 
build a plan that will accomplish your objectives. 

If you’ve been thinking of providing a pension 
plan for your employees—or wondering whether 
your present plan is adequate—you’ll find a 
Travelers Group Pension representative a valu- 
able counselor. 

Have your Travelers agent or broker put you 
in touch with him today. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine + Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 














Pinehurst tees off on fuel costs 


Golfing resort cuts costs 33% with modern burning of coal 


When the famous golfing resort of 
Pinehurst, N.C., decided to modernize 
its power facilities, the consulting firm 
of Wiley and Wilson, Richmond, Va., 
was called in. 

40% less 
than the nearest competitive fuel, the 


Since coal cost about 
final decision called for burning coal in 
modern equipment. Today boilers and 
combustion controls are automatic; 
coal and ash handling is greatly simpli- 
fied. And now, according to manage- 


ment, ‘The cost of generating steam is 


33.4% less than with the old plant.” 


Consult an engineering firm 

If you are remodeling or building new 
heating or power facilities, it will pay 
you to consult a qualified engineering 
firm. Such concerns—familiar with the 
latest in fuel costs and equipment—can 
effect great savings for you in efficiency 
and fuel economy over the years. 


Facts you should know about coal 


Not only is bituminous coal the lowest- 


cost fuel in most industrial areas, but 
up-to-date coal burning equipment can 
give you 10% to 40% more steam per 
dollar. Today’s automatic equipment 
can pare labor costs and eliminate 
smoke problems. And vast coal re- 
serves plus mechanized production 
methods mean a constantly plentiful 
supply of coal at a stable price. 


For additional case histories on burning 
coal the modern way or for technical ad- 
visory service, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE « Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
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Two Metals Break New Ground 


@ In volume—the industry has never produced the 
quantities of zirconium sponge and beryllium that five com- 
panies are going to supply to AEC. 


@ In price—every one of the new contracts is far 
below the best that AEC has been able to do before. 


@- On both counts, the rest of the metals industry is 


worrying about how the contracts will work out. 


But the 


contractors are relying on new processes to cut costs. 


How far will large-quantity, long- 
term contracts permit you to cut prices 
on production of traditionally small- 
volume materials? 

This is a warm topic these days in 
the metals trade. And one segment of 
the industry feels that five companies 
with new contracts to provide beryllium 
and zirconium sponge to the govern- 
ment have gone too far in setting bar- 
gain-basement prices on the metals. 

The companies profess to be un- 

worried, with redetermination clauses 
in their contracts. It will take a year or 
two to find out if the industry’s concern 
is warranted. 
* Competitive Bids—Three zirconium 
suppliers—National Distillers & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Columbia National Corp., 
and Carborundum Metals Co.—and 
two beryllium producers—Brush Beryl- 
lium Co. and the Beryllium Corp.— 
are involved. 

In competitive bidding they won 
contracts from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to supply larger quantities of 
the metals than have ever been pro- 
duced up to now. The prices are lower 
than anything the industry has fur- 
nished. 
¢ Beryllium—Brush Beryllium and the 
Beryllium Corp. each have five-year 
contracts for 100,000 Ib. of pure metal. 
Average cost of the two contracts to 
AEC runs to $46.50 a Ib. Four years 
ago, when the commission stopped 
stockpiling beryllium for the atomic 
energy program, it was paying $61 for 
the metal. Even more recently, high- 
purity beryllium was selling for $85 on 
the commercial market. 
¢ Zirconium—Similarly, the cost of 
supplying 2.2-million Ib. of zirconium 
sponge annually to the commission 
averages out to about $6 a Ib. The 
best the commission could achieve 
six years ago when it was producing 
sponge in a government plant was a 
price of $16, and that out-of-pocket 
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cost included no provision for amorti- 
zation of plant. 

Under a contract still in force, 
Carborundum Metals has been able 
to bring the price down only to $11.42 
a Ib. for 325,000 Ib. of production at 
an old plant. However, Carborundum 
has given AEC a price of $7.72 a Ib. 
on the 500,000 Ib. to be supplied an- 
nually from a new plant at Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

The other zirconium suppliers have 
gone even lower. Columbia National 
Corp., a subsidiary of National Re- 
search Corp. and Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., is completing a new 
plant near Pensacola, Fla., to supply 
700,000 Ib. of sponge annually to AEC 
at $6.50 a Ib. And National Distillers, 
through its Mallory-Sharon Corp., will 
supply 1-million lb. annually at $4.54. 
¢ Volume Counts—All this cost-cutting 
is easy for AEC to take. The agency 
is under pressure to build up its stock 
of the two metals for naval require- 
ments. For a number of sound tech- 
nical reasons, beryllium and zirconium, 
for which substitutions can be made in 
other types of atomic reactors, are vir- 
tually indispensable in nuclear power 
plants for ships. 

Moreover, despite dire predictions of 

some metals experts, the five supplier 
companies all claim to be happy with 
their end of the bargain. Civilian de- 
mand, they point out, never approached 
the volume of the new AEC contracts, 
perhaps never will (for most industrial 
uses, neither metal has to be of the 
high purity required for nuclear work). 
Nor have government demands for the 
metals ever been so high. 
e Atomic Uses—Except for their cost, 
both metals are the best that scientists 
have been able to find for specific nu- 
clear uses. 

Neutrons tend to bounce off beryl- 
lium, whereas they penetrate and are 
absorbed by most other metals. So 


beryllium is used in reactors as a mod- 
erator—to slow neutrons to speeds at 
which they are more likely to fission 
nuclear fuels—and as a reflector, to 
shield inner walls of the reactor and 
keep the neutrons inside. 

Zirconium is relatively transparent to 
neutrons, and it also has other virtues 
for reactor construction. It is, for in- 
stance, highly resistant to corrosion 
caused by radiation products. So it is a 
prime material for cladding fuel, for 
tubing in the hottest, most radioactive 
areas of the reactor. 
¢ Production Hazards—Production of 
both metals is tedious, with many 
processing steps involved. Beryllium is 
highly toxic besides, and its purifica- 
tion requires elaborate equipment for 
protection of workers. 

Zirconium production actually in- 
volves two manufacturing phases. The 
sponge is produced from ore by chemi- 
cal processing, during which persistent 
contaminants, notably hafnium, are re- 
moved. Getting the hafnium out of the 
zirconium, a difficult but necessary step 
if the metal is intended for nuclear 
reactors, is the explanation of the past 
high oost of reactor grade material. 
Now, the new contracts for the metal 
will push the price of reactor grade ma- 
terial far below the level of regular com- 
mercial grade sponge, currently priced 
at $10 per Ib. When National Dis- 
tillers gets its new plant operating it 
expects to price its commercial grade 
product at about $5 per tb, reactor 
grade (for nongovernment customers) 
at $7. The sponge is then converted 
into metal for AEC by metallurgical 
means. Several companies, including 
Carborundum Metals, are converting 
sponge to metal on negotiated contracts 
with the commission. 
¢ Beryllium’s History—Pure beryllium 
was produced for tie atomic program 
in a government-owned plant at Luckey, 
Ohio, from 1949 to 1953. Brush Beryl- 
lium operated the plant under contract 
with AEC. Then the commission de- 
cided it had a sufficient stockpile of the 
metal and put the plant on standby 
status for three years. 

Last year the Navy began nailing 
down contracts for nuclear-powered sub- 
marines and other craft. The beryl- 
lium stockpile obviously was inade- 
quate for such a demand, so AEC 
put the Luckey plant back into opera- 
tion and asked for bids for additional 
supplies. The Brush and Beryllium 
Corp. contracts resulted. Brush _ is 
building a new plant at Elmore, Ohio. 
Beryllium Corp. bought an abandoned 
tailroad repair shop at Hazelton, Pa., 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


REPLIES (Bow No.): Address to office nearest you 
c/o Thia publication Classified Adv. Div 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigon Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post 8t. (4) 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 








Director of Engineering—To administer and 
direct department staff for research and de- 
velopment of products. Well-established 
Midwest company in small city with complete 
manufacturing facilities and separate new 
research center building. Product is com- 
paratively new in ceramic field, offering 
broad opportunities for engineering appli- 
cations. Position is of top level importance 
in management plan and is in five figure 
salary bracket. Applicant should be 30/50 
with executive and creative ability. graduate 
degree preferred but not essential. Prefer 
man with practical background experience in 
ceramic, hemical, metallurgical and/or re- 
lated fields Experience in development of 
new high temperature oxide ceramics 
would be helpful but not necessary. Give 
age, education, employment and earnings 
record. Replies will be kept confidential: our 
staff informed of this advertisement. P-6215, 
Business Week. 





Positi Wanted 


Operating Executive, 51 V-P Mfg. or Gen. 

ar, $25,000 base. Prefer Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh. Write for resume. PW-5791, Business 
Week 


Engineer Executive, 31, eight years experi- 
ence in sales and administrative work. Desire 
change. Write for resume. PW-6289, Busi- 
ness Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


Selling Opportunity Offered 


Mfg. Reps. wanted for new improved tow cost 
flat belts, acid resistant pumps and other 


items. RW-5620, Business Week. 


= ==Selling Opportunities Wanted == 


Salesman will represent one mfr. industrial 
or related lines. Experienced. Hdq. Kansas 
City, Mo. RA-6126, Business Week. 


Established Mfg. representative Texas-Okia. 
desires additional lines. RA-6216, Business 
Week 


=== === Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, 10-BW 1, Warner Bldg., Wash., D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog; Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout the U. S. Deal direct with own- 
ers. Write U 1 Buyers Digest. 1608 Hilhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


For Sale 80 Acres or less. R.R. and Utilities. 
type industry Met. N. Y. Write owner, 
Box 26, Carlstadt, N. J. 


Teol Manufacturers! Established successful 
concern can finance and distribute your tool 
te Automotive Trade through its 50 man 
national sales organization. BO-6064, Busi- 
ness Week 


if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 investor you 
should have our free folder. What Is A 
Royalty, for higher monthly income than 
possible elsewhere. Address BW Operator 
Box 2158 Denver, Colorado. No stocks for 
sale. Banking references 
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and converted it to handle production 
for AEC. 

¢ Zirconium’s History—Zirconium’s Ca- 
reer in the atomic energy field has 
been about as checkered. Shortly 
after World War II, the metal was 
first supplied to AEC in hafnium-free 
form by a Bureau of Mines plant at 
Albany, Ore. Several companies, in- 
cluding Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
converted the sponge from Albany into 
metal as it was needed. 

Finally, in 1951, the commission 
asked industry to produce the sponge at 
a fixed price. Carborundum Metals 
made an offer, reportedly around $15 
a lb., and was given a contract to 
supply 200,000 Ib. a year at a plant 
it built for the purpose at Akron, N. Y. 

Late in 1955, AEC asked for bids 

from additional supplicrs. The second 
contract with Carborundum Metals and 
the new ones with National Distillers 
and Columbia National resulted. 
« Most Dramatic Case—The metals 
trade, set agog by all five contracts, is 
asking the most pointed questions 
about that of National Distillers. This 
is natural since the unit price involved 
is just a little more than half that of 
Carborundum Metals. And Carborun- 
dum is a veteran producer, while Na- 
tional Distillers is a newcomer. 

Dr. Robert E. Hulse, executive vice- 
president of National Distillers, says the 
company “counts on making a reason- 
able profit.” But he concedes that 
start-up costs at the new plant at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, may wipe out most 
if not all profit in the first year. 
¢ Volume—National Distillers has the 
largest of the new zirconium contracts 
~—and a new chemical process. The 
company will not give much detail 
on the new process except to say 
that elemental sodium is used in the 
final purification stages, instead of the 
magnesium employed by other pro- 
ducers. It claims impurities can then 
be dissolved out, leaving pure zir- 
conium. In the conventional process, 
the impurities are removed by vacuum 
distillation, a process that requires costly 
equipment. 
¢ Escape Route—If a year's operation 
shows that the contractors have miscal- 
culated their prices, they have an escape 
hatch—the redetermination clauses in 
their contracts. Every year, the sup- 
pliers will go over their costs with AEC 
with an eve to revision of the con- 
tracts. 

And the pressure will be heavy on 
the commission to make concessions, 
within reasonable bounds. It is the 
avowed policy of AEC to encourage in- 
dustry participation in the atomic pro- 
gram. And pane bidding would cer- 
tainly be discouraged if the pioneer 
beryllium and zirconium suppliers were 
allowed to lose their shirts getting 
started. END 


CLASS) the costly 


communication barriers 


~ AMPLICALL breaks through the 
communication barriers in your business 
—gives you 2-second speech contact 
within and between all departments. 
Takes the load off busy switchboards, puts 
an end to wasteful walking and waiting 
—pays for itself in speedier, more 
efficient operations. There is a system 
to fit your needs. 


your ELECTRONIC 
neces” PAMPLICALL 
needs 
‘‘clear-line” intercommunication 
See your Classified Phone Book under 
“Intercommvunication™ for the nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist —or write us direct. 
RAULAND also makes quality equipment for paging, 
public address and music distribution...ask for details. 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3515-B Addison St., Chicago 18, ill. 





One source of supply—One responsibility. 
DENVER mokes complete equipment for Ore 
Dressing and Process Industries. Write today. 


DENVER Cauipmert Co. 


1414 17th St., Denver 17, Colorado 








AMAZING 2'/2 OZ. | 


“<mMminox 
camera 


World's only 
camera 
that’s so small 
... 80 light, you'll 
always have it 
in your pocket. 
Takes 
- At off comere | 
; 


A: 


f 


For literature, KLING Photo Corp. 
257 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 
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THE TREND 





Britain Has No Time for Politics 


Britain’s Conservative Party came into office just 
six years ago determined to give Britain back a free- 
market economy. It was the Conservatives’ ambition 
to replace Labor’s “welfare state” with what Prime 
Minister Macmillan has called “the opportunity 
state.” 

Now the Conservatives are in serious economic 
trouble—so serious that they are restricting eco- 
nomic opportunity in Britain. Inflation has caught 
up with the Tories, as it did with Labor, and it has 
produced another of Britain’s postwar exchange 
crises. To avoid having to devalue sterling, the Mac- 
millan government is restricting the money supply 
drastically, even at the risk of unemployment. 

The Labor Party can be expected to make political 
capital out of the Conservative*predicament. This is 
the normal rule of party politics in a democracy. 
And Labor leaders are indeed having their field day 
this week at Brighton, where the party is holding its 
annual conference. 

Without getting involved in British politics or try- 
ing to assess the merits of Conservative economic 
policy as against Labor economic policy, we still 
would like to suggest that the British financial situ- 
ation has reached the point where both parties need 
to temper their hopes of partisan advantage and 
their doctrinal predispositions. 

In a situation like this, it should not be too much 
to expect the Labor Party leaders to join with the 
Trades Union Council in trying to get Britain’s wage 
inflation under control. At the same time, the Tories 
might well reexamine the direction of their present 
policy to see if there isn’t room for more flexibility. 
Only a little more than a year ago the top members 
of the Conservative government believed that, in 
Britain’s case, some temporary retreat from free- 
market orthodoxy might benefit the country in the 
long run. 

If both parties can, in some such way, put the 
national interest first, Britain’s chances of surmount- 
ing its very real economic difficulties would undoubt- 
edly improve. 


Forced Choice 


For George Romney, president of American 
Motors Corp., to become an advocate of industry- 
wide collective bargaining for the auto industry 
(BW—Sep.28’57,p152) is a somewhat startling spec- 
tacle—and an illuminating one. In the past, Rom- 
ney was a determined opponent of the practice; on 
the principle that collective bargaining had to take 
account of the individual company’s situation. 

Romney’s company doesn’t have the fat that the 
auto industry’s Big Three enjoy and he wanted 
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different treatment from Walter Reuther’s UAW. 
That’s just what he has been getting. But it isn’t 
the kind of treatment he had in mind. Instead of 
taking account of AMC’s situation to go a little 
easier on the company, UAW—according to Romney 
—has taken advantage of the company’s vulner- 
ability to squeeze it harder. Hence, common treat- 
ment for all and a solid industry front to oppose 
UAW’s tactic of whipsawing one employer against 
another is a boon AMC eagerly seeks. 

George Romney is not to be chided for taking 
a position, because of the interests of his stock- 
holders, which is personally distasteful to him. 
What evils may flow from it for the community and 
for the economy must be charged to UAW, which, 
unlike more socially responsible unions, takes every- 
thing it can get and damns the consequences. 


Competition vs. Subsidy 


Much is being accomplished to reduce our farm 
surpluses through commercial sales, subsidized 
exports, “loan” arrangements, and outright give- 
aways. Our largest exports of cotton in 23 years 
—7.9-million bales in the cotton year ended July 31 
—emphasize this. But the successes underline a 
fatal weakness in the farm program as now set up. 

As a surplus diminishes, the law requires support 
prices to rise and acreage limitations to relax 
That, of course, simply places a premium on 
farmers’ growing more surpluses to be sold to the 
government. And it explains why Agriculture Secy. 
Ezra T. Benson wants the law changed. 

The realities, as exemplified in cotton, are too 
simple to require much arguing. We have some 
justification, dubious as it may be, for dumping 
cotton in world markets while trying to work our 
surplus down to manageable levels. But we have 
none for promoting new surpluses that will compel 
us to continue dumping far into the future. 

Our efficient cotton planters, mechanized and 
cost-conscious, can compete in world markets and 
want to. The marginal farmer in the South has 
been encouraged to diversify and has made a good 
deal of progress. The time is near when support 
prices should be cut to the point where they pro. 
vide disaster insurance and no more 

This would have a twofold advantage: (1) It would 
get Uncle Sam out of the business of paying farmers 
to grow unneeded cotton (disposal of which tends 
to disrupt world markets), and (2) it would enable 
domestic cotton mills to buy cotton at the same 
price foreign mills pay. Both the American tax- 
payer and the American buyer of cotton goods would 
benefit from the change. 
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CY’ PAK. ... the control 


designed for automation 


Westinghouse offers the first industrial control 
with no moving parts 


In buying controls, maintenance and downtime can be hidden costs in your 
initial investment. With CYPAK* there are no moving parts to wear, jam, 
corrode or otherwise fail. Westinghouse makes your first cost your last cost. 

CYPAK static control opens worlds of opportunity for automatic systems 
with a new standard of control reliability. In actual operation, CYPAK will 
last at least 15 times longer than any other controlling device. 

When considering the purchase of control systems, it makes good sense to 
evaluate long term operation as part of your initial cost. For all the facts, call 
your local Westinghouse sales engineer. Or write Westinghouse Electric Cor- 


poration, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. “ pene 
-2206 1, 


you can Be SURE...1F 17S 


Westinghouse jwe 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS | 
@p)- Specified piversipiPe 


for handling abrasives and corrosives 


A long-lived abrasion- and weather- 


resistant cover 


B Reinforcement of steel wire helix plus 
wrapped plies of hegvy-duty fabric 


C Special rubber tube to withstand abra 


sion and corrosion 


One swamp, coming up—as ordered ! 


Filling an order for a swamp is literally all in a day’s 
MGM Studios. During 


“Raintree County.” for instance. 


work for the special effects men at 
filming of the epochal 
they flooded a remote area with 6.000.000 gallons of water 
in just 20 hours. But the real feat was in having the water 


at just the right level when the cameras were ready to roll. 


To do it they used a trick learned from the G.T.M. 


Goodyear Technical Man. About five years before. he 


showed them how to handle the oceans of water needed for 
floods, tidal waves, storms at sea or similar effects. quicker 

nd at lower cost with Diversipipe—big, husky rubber pipe. 
Because of its flexibility and easily connected flanges. 
Diversipipe eliminates the costly, time-consuming fitting of 


pre viously used steel pipe. Its hig h stre ngth and dur: ibility 


permit rough handling. high pressures and repeated uss 


(nd its lighter weight simplifies handling and shipment. 


Since the switch to Diversipipe was made. many man 
hours have been saved. But more important, delays in 
shooting schedules. that could cost thousands of dollars 
have disappeared. Perhaps versatile Diversipipe can bring 
you similar savings in the handling of water. abrasives. 


The G.T.M. can 


tell you. And you can contact him through your Goodyear 


corrosives—virtually anything pumpable. 


Distributor or Goodyear. Industrial Products Division. 


Akron 16. Ohio. 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and 
mie ther industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for hin 


“Rubber Products. 


ellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or 


M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akr or 


GoopFVEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





